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F ceed. Evahansait ah 
| S the export outlet for a number of the large electrical factories | 
| —\ in the United States, the total of which represents a complete | 
| line of material and apparatus for every need, we extend — 
| o the foreign buyer the opportunity of doing business with many 
| ms manufacturers as with a single house. , | 
| if Our executive staff knows electrical goods and the varying con- 
5s 2 itions under which the widely diversified lines are being produced. | 
We are familiar with the technique of handling foreign orders, 
| of ocean transportation and of the financing of international com- 
| : mercial exchange. 
| We earnestly solicit an opportunity to serve you in connection 
with your purchase of electrical goods for which you have not already 
| established arrangements with satisfactory sources of supply. 
| 50 CHURCH STREET 
; , °9 NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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Dr. Sun Yat-sen 's Program for the International 


Development of China 


Che Ex-President Outlines his Project for a New Port; a Great Railway System ; 
the Colonization of Mongolia and Sinkiang; the Construction of 
Canals, and the Development of Iron and Coal Fields. 


The industrial development of China should be carried out 
along two lines: (1) by private enterprise and (2) by national 
undertaking. All matters that can be and are better carried out 
by private enterprise should be left to private hands which should 
be encouraged and fully protected by liberal laws. In order to 
facilitate industrial development by private enterprise in China, 
' the hitherto suicidal internal taxes must be abolished, the 
- cumbersome currency must be reformed, the various kinds of 
official obstacles must be removed, and transportation facilities 
must be provided. Al] matters that cannot be taken up by private 
- concerns and those that possess a monopolistic character should 
' be taken up as national undertakings. It is this latter line of 
| development that we are here endeavoring to deal with. In this 
; national undertaking, foreign capital has to be invited, foreign 
| experts and organizers have to be enlisted, and gigantic methods 


- have to be adopted. The property thus created will be state owned 


- and will be managed for the benefit of the whole nation. During 
| the construction and the operation of each of these national 
; undertakings, before its capital and interest are fully repaid, 
it will be managed and supervised by foreign experts under 
; Chinese employment. As one of their obligations, these foreign 

experts have to undertake the training of Chinese assistants 

_ to take their places in the future. When the capital and 

| interest of each undertaking are paid off, the Chinese Govern- 
— ment will have the option to employ either foreigners or Chinese 

| t manage the concern as it thinks fit. 
Before entering into the details of this International develop- 
| ment scheme, four principles have to be considered :— 
(1) The most remunerative field must be selected 1n order to 
attract foreign capital. 
(2) The most urgent needs of the nation must be met. 
(3) The lines of least resistance must be followed. 
(4) The most suitable positions must be chosen. 
j in conformity with the above principles, I formulate Program 
| I as follows :— 
{. The construction of a great Northern Port on the Gulf 
of Pechali. 
If. The building of a system of railways from the Great 
Northern Port to the Northwestern extremity of 
China. 
III. The Colonization of Mongolia and Sinkiang (Chinese 
Turkestan). 
IV. The construction of canals to connect the inland water- 
way systems of North and Central China with the 
Great Northern Port. 
V. The development of the Iron and Coal fields in Shansi 
and the construction of an Iron and Steel Works. 
five projects will be worked out as one program, for each 
m will assist and accelerate the development of the others. 


z ' These 
E of the 


The Great Northern Port will serve as a base of operation of this 
International Development Scheme, as wel] as a connecting link 
of transportation and communication between China and the 
outer world. The other four projects will be centred around it. 


ProcraM 1.—Parr I. 
The Great Northern Port 


I propose that a great deep water and ice free Harbor be 
constructed on the Gulf of Pechili. The need of such a port in 
that part of China has been keenly felt for a long time. Several 
projects have been proposed such as the deepening of the Taku 
Bar, the construction of a harbor in the Chiho estuary, the 
Chinwangtao Harbor which has actually been carried out on a 
smal] scale and the Hulutao Harbor which has been partially 
constructed. But the site of my projected Harbor is in none of 
these places for the first two are too far from the deep water line 
and too near to fresh water which freezes in winter. So it 1s 
impossible to make them deep water and ice free ports, while the 
last two are too far away from the centre of population and are 
unprofitable as commercial ports. The locality of my projected 
port is just midway between Taku and Chinwangtao and at a 
point between the mouths of the Tsingho and Lwanho, on the 
cape of the coast line between Taku and Chinwangtao. This is 
one of the points nearest to deep water in this Gulf. With the 
fresh water of the Tsingho and Lwanho diverted away, it can be 
made a deep water and ice free port without much difficulty. Its 
distance to Tientsin is about seventy or elghty miles less than 
that of Chinwangtao to Tientsin. Méxeaver, this port can be 
connected with the inland waterway systems of North and Central 
China by canal, whereas in the case of Chinwangtao and Hulutao 
this could not be done. So this port is far superior as a com- 
mercial harbor than Hulutao or Chinwangtao which at present is 
the only ice free port in the Gulf of Pechili. 

From a commercial standpoint this port will be a paying 
concern from the very baginning of its construction, owing to the 
fact that it is situated at the centre of the greatest salt industry 
in China. The cheapest salt is »roduced here by sun evaporation 
only. If modern methods could ne added, also utilizing the cheap 
coal near by, the production could increase many times more and 
the cost could thus be made much cheaper. Then it can supply the 
whole of China with much cheaper salt. By this industry alone 
it is quite sufficient to support a moderate sized harbor which 
must be the first step of this great project. Besides, there is in 
the immedidte neighborhood the greatest coal mine that has yet 





_ been developed in China, the Kailan Mining Co. The output of 


its colliery is about four million tons a year. At present the 
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company uses its own harbor, Chinwangtao, for shipping its 
exports. But our projected Harbor is much nearer to its colliery 
than Chinwangtao. It can be connected with the mine by canal 
thus providing it with a much cheaper carriage than by rail to 
Chinwangtao. Furthermore, our projected port will in future 
consume much of the Kailan coal. Thus eventually the Company 
must use our port as a shipping stage for its exports. Tientsin, 
the largest commercial centre in North China, has no deep harbor 
and is ice bound several months a year in winter, and so has to 
use our projected port entirely as an outlet for its world trade. 
This is the local need only but for this alone it is quite sufficient 
to make our projected port a paying concern. 

But my idea is to develop this port as large as New York in a 
reasonable limft of time. Now, let us survey the hinterland to 
see whether the possibility justifies my ideal or not. To the 
southwest are the provinces of Chili and Shansi, and the Hoangho 
valley with a population of nearly a hundred millions. To the 
northwest are the undeveloped Jeho] district and the vast 
Mongolian prairie with their virgin soil waiting for development. 
Chili with its dense population and Shansi with its rich mineral 
resources have to depend upon this port as their only outlet to the 
sea. And if the future Dolon Nor and Urga Railway is com- 
pleted with connection to the Siberian line then Central Siberia 
will also have to use this as its nearest sea-port. Thus its con- 
tributing or rather distributing area will be larger than that of 
New York. Finally, this port will become the true terminus of 
the future Eurasian Railway System, which wil] connect the two 
continents together. The land which we select to be the site of 
our projected port is now almost worth next to nothing. Let 
us say two or three hundred square miles be taken up as national 
property absolutely for our future city building. If within forty 
years we could develop a city as large as Philadelphia, not to say 
New York, the land value alone will be sufficient to pay off the 
capital invested in its development. 

The need of such a port in this part of China goes without 
saying. For the provinces of Chili, Shansi, Western Shantung, 
Northern Honan, a part of Fengtien and the greater part of 
Shensi and Kansu with a population of about 100 millions are 
lacking of a sea port of this kind. Mongolia and Sinkiang as 
well as the rich coal and iron fields of Shansi will also have 
to depend on the Chili coast as their only outlet to the sea. And 
the millions of congested population of the coast and the Yangtze 
valley need an entrance to the virgin soil of the Mongolian prairie 
and the Tienshan valley. The port will be the shortest doorway 
and the cheapest passage to these reguons, 
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Far Eastern REVIEW 


MAP 1—PLAN OF PROPOSED NEW PORT 


The locality of our projected port is nearest to deep water 
line, and far away from any large river which might carry silt 
to fill up the approach of the harbor like those of the Hoangho 
entrance and the Yangtze estuary which cause great trouble to 
conservancy work. So it has no great natural obstacle to be 
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overcome. Moreover, it is situated. in an arid plain with fe, 
people living on it, so it has no artificial hindrance to be oye. 
come. We can do whatever we please in the process of constry. 
tion. 

As regards the planning and estimation of the work of th, 
harbor construction and city building, I must leave them 4 
experts who have to make extensive surveys and soundings befor, 
detailed plan and proper estimation could be made. Where, 
for rough reference see Map I. 


Procram I.—Part IT. 
The Northwestern Railway System 


Our projected Railway will start at the Great Northern Port 
and follow the Lwan Valley to the prairie city of Dolon Nor. , 
distance of three hundred miles. This railway should be built wit} 
double tracks at the commencement. As our projected Port i; 
a starting point to the sea, so Dolon Nor is a gate to the yas 
prairie which our projected Railway System is going to tap. |t 
is from Dolon Nor our Northwestern Railway System is going ty 
radiate. First, a line N. N. E. will run parallel to the Hsinga 
Range to Khailar, and thence to Moho, the gold district on the 
right bank of the Amur River. This line is about eight hundred 
miles in length. Second, a line N.N.W. to Kurelun, and then 
to the frontier to join the Siberian line near Chita. This line has 
a distances of about six hundred miles. Third, a trunk Jip 
northwest, west, and suuthwest, skirting off the northern edge «i 
the desert proper, to Urumuchi at the western end of China, ; 
distance of about one thousand six hundred miles all! on lev’ 
land. Fourth, a line from Urumuchi westward to Ili, a distance 
of about four hundred miles. Fifth, a line from Urumurt 
southwest across the Tienshan gap into the Darim basin, the 
turning southwest running along the fertile zone between the 
southern watershed of the Tiensham and the northern edge of the 
Darim Desert, to Kashgar, and thence turning southeast to 
another fertile zone between the eastern watershed of the Pamir, 
the northern watershed of the Kuenlun Mountain and the sout) 
ern edge of the Darim Desert, to the citv of Iden or Keria a 
distanes of about one thousand two hundred miles al] on lev: 
land. Sixth, a branch from the Dolon Nor Urumuchi Trunk 
Line, which I shall cal] Junction A, to Urga and thence to the 
frontier city Kiakhta, a distance of about three hundred and fif 
miles. Seventh, a branch from Junction B to Uliassutai and 
beyond N.N.W. up to the frontier, a distance of about six hundred 
miles. And eighth, a branch from Junction C northwest to th 
frontier, a distance of about four hundred and fifty miles. S 
Map 2. . 

Regarded from the principle of ‘following the line of le 
resistance’ our projected railway in this program 1s the mo 
ideal one. For most of the seven thousand miles of lines under 
this project are on perfectly level land. For instance, the Trust 
Line from Dolon Nor to Kashgar amd beyond, about a distance 
of three thousand miles right along is on the most fertile plan 
and encounters no natural obstacles, neither high mountains 00 
great rivers. 

Regarded from the principle of ‘‘the most suitable position, 
our projected railways will command the most dominating po 
tion of world importance. It will form a part of the trunk lim 
of the Eurasian system which will connect the two populoll 
centres, Europe and China, together. It will be the short 
line from the Pacific Coast to Europe. Its branch from Ili w! 
connect the future Indo-European line, and through Bagdad 
Damascus and Cairo will link up also with the future Afnew 
system. Then there will be a through route from our proje® 
port to Capetown. There is no existing railway commanding si! 
a world important position as this. 

Regarded from the principle of the “most urgent need of i 
Nation,” this railway system becomes the first in importan” 
for the territories traversed by it are larger than the eighie 
provinces of China Proper. Owing to the lack of means of tra* 
portation and communication at present these rich territo"* 
are left undeveloped and millions of laborers in the conge* 
provinces along the Coast and in the Yangtse valley are with! 
work. What a great waste of natural and human encrg!® 
there is a railway connecting these vast territories, the Ww 
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Far Eastern REVIEW. 


MAP 2—PpROPOSED RAILWAY IN COLONIZATION AREA 


labor of the congested provinces can go and develop these rich soils 
for the good not only of China but also of the whole commercial 
world. So a system of railways to the northwestern part of the 
country is the most urgent need both politically and economically 
for China to-day. 

I have intentionally left out the first principle—“the most 
remunerative field must be selected’’—not because I want to neglect 
it but because I mean to call more attention to it and treat it 
more fully. It is commonly known to financiers and railway men 
that a railway in a densely populated country from end to end 
is the best paying concern, and a railway in a_ thinly-settled 
country from end to end is the least paying one. And a railway 
In an almost unpopulated country like our projected lines will 
take a long time to be made a paying concern. That is why the 
United States Government had to grant lange tracts of public 
lands to railway corporations to induce them to build the Trans- 
continental lines to the Pacific Coast, half a century ago. 
Whenever I talked with foreign railway men and financiers abcut 
the construction of railways to Mongolia and Sinkiang, they 
generally got very shy. of the proposition. Undoubtedly they 
thought that it is for political and military reasons only that 
such a line as the Siberian Railway was built, which traversed 
through a thinly populated land. But they could not grasp 
the fact, which might be entirely new to them, that a railway 
between a densely populated coumtry and a sparsely settled 
country will pay far better than one that runs from end to end 
in a@ densely populated land. The reason is that in economic 
‘onditions, the two ends of a well populated country are not so 
different as that between a thickly .populated country amd a newly 
opened country. At the two ends of a well populated country, 
‘1 Many respects, the local people are self-supplying, excepting 
a few special articles which they depend upon the other end of 


the road to supply. So the demand and supply between the two 
places are not very great, thus the trade between the two ends 
of the railway could not be very lucrative, while the difference 
of the economic condition between a well populated country and 
an unpopulated country is very great. The workers of the new 
land have to depend upon the supplies of the thickly populated 
country almost in everything excepting foodstuffs and raw 
materials which they have in abundance and for disposal of which 
they have to depend upon the demand of the well populated 
district. Thus the trade between the two ends of the line will be 
extraordinarily reat. Furthermore, a railway in a ‘thickly 
populated place will not affect much the masses which consist of 
the majority of the population. It is only the few well-to-do and 
the merchants and tradesmen that make use of it. While with 
a railway between a thickly populated country and a sparsely 
settled or unsettled country, as soon as it is opened to traffic for 
each mile, the masses of the congested country will use it and 
rush into the new land in a wholesale manner. Thus the railway 
will be employed to its utmost capacity in passenger traffic from 
the beginning. The comparison between the Peking-Hankow 
Railway and the Peking-Mukden Railway in China is a convincing 
proof. 

The Peking-Hankow Railway is a line of over eight hundred 
miles running from the capital of the country to the commercial 
centre in the heart of China right along in an extraordinarily 
densely settled country from end to end, while the Peking-Mukden 
line is barely six hundred miles in length running from a thickly 
populated country to thinly populated Manchuria. The former 
is a well paying line but the latter pays far better. The net 
profit of the shorter Peking-Mukden line is sometimes three to 
four millions more yearly than that of the longer Peking-Hankow 
line. ) 





Therefore, it is logically clear that a railway in a thickly 
populated country is much better than one that is in a thinly 
populated country in remuneration. But a railway between a 
very thickly populated and a very thinly populated or un- 
populated country is the best paying concern. This is a law in 
railway economics which hitherto had not been discovered by 
railway men and financiers. 

According to this new railway economic law, our projected 
railway will be the best remunerative project of its kind. For at 
the one end, we have our projected port which acts as a connecting 
link with the thickly populated coast of China and the Yangtse 
valley and also the two existing lines, the Kinghan and the 
Tsinpu, as feeders to the projected port and Dolon Nor line. 
And at the other end, we have a vast and rich territory, larger 
than China Proper, to be developed. There is no such vast fertile 
fald so near to a centre of a population of four hundred millions 
to be found in any other part of the world. 


Program I.—Part III. 


The Colonization of Mongolia and Sinkiang 


The colonization of Mongolia and Sinkiang 1s a complement 
of the railway scheme. Each is dependent upon the other for 
its prosperity. The colonization scheme, besides benefitting the 
railway, is in itself a greatly profitable undertaking. The results 
of the United States, Canada, Australia, and Argentina are 
ample proofs of this. In the case of our project, it is simply a 
matter of applying waste Chinese labor and foreign machinery 
to a fertile land for production for which its remuneration is 
sure. The present colonization of Manchuria, notwithstanding 
its topsy-turvy way which caused great waste of land and human 
energv, has been wonderfully prosperous. If we would adopt 
scientific methods in our colonization project we could certainly 
obtain better results than all the others. Therefore, I propose 
that the whole movement be directed in a systematic way by state 
organization with the help of foreign experts and war organizers 
for the good of the colonists particularly and the nation generally. 


The land should he bought up by the State in order to prevent 
the speculators from creating the dog-in-the-manger system, to 
the detriment of the public. The land should be prepared and 
divided into farmsteads, then leased to colonists on perpetual 
term. The initial capital, seeds, implements and houses should 
be furnished by the state at cost price for cash or on the instalment 
plan. For these services, big organizations should be formed 
and war work measures should be adopted in order to transport. 
to feed, to clothe and to house every colonist on credit in his first 
year. 

As soon as a sufficient number of colonists is settled in a 
district, franchise should be given for self-government and the 
colonists should be trained to manage their own local affairs with 
perfect democratic spirit. 


If within ten years we can transport, let us say, ten millions 
of the people from the congested provinces of China to the 
Northwestern territory to develop its natural resources, the benefit 
to the commercial world at large will be enormous. No matter 
how big a capital that shall have been invested in the project 
it could be repaid within a very short time. So in regard to its 
bearing to “the principle of remuneration” there is no question 
about it. 

Regarded from “the principle of the need of the Nation” 
colonization is the most urgent need of the first magnitude. At 
present China has more than a million soldiers to be disbanded. 
Besides, the dense population will need elbow room to move in. 
This colonization project is the best thing for both purposes. 
The soldiers have to he disbanded at great expense and a hundred 
millions of dollars may be needed for disbandment alone, in 
paying them off with a few months pay. If nothing more can 
be done for these soldiers’ welfare, they will either be left to 
starve or to rob for a living. Then the consequences will be 
unimaginable. This calamity must be prevented and prevented 
effectively. The best way for this is the colonization scheme. I 
hope that the friendly foreign financiers, who have the welfare 
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of China at heart, when requested to float a reorganization Joan 
for the Chinese Government in the future, will persist on the 
point—that the money furnished must first be used to carry out 
the colonization scheme for the disbanded soldiers. Otherwis. 
their money will only work disasters to China. | 


For the million or more of the soldiers to be disbanded, the 
district between our projected port and Dolon Nor is quite enough 
to accommodate them. This district is quite rich in mineral 
resources and is very sparsely settled. If a railway is to start at 
once from the projected port to Dolon Nor these soldiers could 
be utilized as a pioneer party for the work of the port, of the 
railway, of the developing of the adjacent land beyond the Great 
Wall, and of preparing Dolon Nor as a jumping-off ground for 
further colonization development of the great northern plain, 


ProcramM ].—Part IV. 


The Construction of Canals to Connect the Inland Waterway 
Systems of Northiand Central China with 
Great Northern Port. 


This scheme wil] include the regulation of the Hoangho and 
its branches, the Weiho in Shensi, and the Fenho in Shans and 
connecting canals. The Hoangho should be deepened at its mouth 
in order to give a good drawing to clear its bed of silt and carry 
the same to the sea. For this purpose, jetties should be built 
far out to the deep sea, as those at the mouths of the Mississippi 
in America. Its embankments should be parallel in order to 
make the width of the channel] equal right along, so as to give 
equal velocity to the current which will prevent the deposit of 
silt, at the bottom. By dams and locks it could be made navigable 
right up to Lanchow, in the province of Kansu, and at the same 
time water power could be developed. The Weiho and the Fenho 
can also be treated in the same manner so as to make _ them 
navigable to a great extent in the provinces of Shensi and Shansi. 
Thus the provinces of Kansu, Shensi, and Shansi can he connected 
by waterway with our projected port on the Gulf of Pechili, s 
that cheap carriage can be provided for the rich mineral and 
other products from these three hitherto secluded provinces. 

The expenses of regulating the Hoangho may he very great. 
As a paying project it may not be very attractive but as a flood 
preventive measure it is the most important task to the whole na- 
tion. This river has been known as ‘‘China’s Sorrow” for thousands 
of years. By its occasional overflow and bursting of its emhank- 
ments, millions of lives and billions of money have been destroyed 
It is a constant source of anxiety in the minds of all China‘ 
statesmen from time immemorial. A permanent safe-guard mus' 
be effected, once for all, despite the expenses that will be incurred 
The whole nation must bear the burden of its expenses. To 
deepen its mouth, to regulate, its embankments and to build extra 
dykes are only but half of the work to prevent flood. The entire 
reforestation of its watershed to prevent the washing off of loess 
is another half of the work in the prevention of flood. 

The Grand Canal, the former great waterway of (hina 
between the North and the South for centuries, and now being 
reconstructed in certain sections, should he wholly reconstructed 
from end to end, in order to restore the inland waterway traf 
from the Yangtse valley to the North. The reconstruction of this 
canal will be a great remunerative concern for it runs righ! 
along from Tientsin to Hangchow in an extremely rich and 
populous country. 

Another new canal should be constructed from our project! 
port to Tientsin to link up all the inland waterway systems 1 
the new port. This new canal should be built extra wide an 
deep, let us say, similar to the present size of the Peiho, for th 
use of the coasting and shallow vessels which the Peiho no* 
accommodates for other than the winter seasons. The banks 0 
this cana] should be prepared for factory sites so as to enable i 
to pay not onlv by its traffic but also from the land on both sides 
of its banks. , 


As for planning and estimating these river and canal works 
the assistance of technical experts must be solicited. 
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Program I.—Parrt V. 


The Development of the Iron and Coal Fields in Chihli and 
Shansi, and the Construction of Iron and Steel Works 


Since we have in hand in this program the work of the 
~onstruction of the Great Northern Port, the work of the building 
nf a system of railways from the Great Northern Port to the 
‘orth Western Extremity of China, the work of the Colonization 
of Mongolia and Sinkiang, and the work of the construction of 
nals and improvement of rivers to connect with the Great 
\orthern Port, the demand for materials will be very great. As 
‘he iron and coal resources of every industrial country are 
jocreasing rapidly every year, and as all of them are contem- 
plating the conservation of their natural resources for the use 
af future generations, if all the materials for the great develop- 
went of China were to be drawn from them, the draining of the 
-aturnl resources of those countries will be detrimental to their 
future generations. Besides, the present need of the post-bellum 
reconstruction of Europe has already absorbed all the iron and 
~oal that the industrial world could supply. Therefore, new 
resources must be opened up to meet the extraordinary demand 
of the development of China. 


The unlimited iron and coal fields of Shansi and Chihli should 
he developed on a large scale. Let us say a capital of from five 
hundred to a thousand million dollars Mex. should be invested 
in this project. For as soon as the general development of China 
's started we will have created a vast market for iron and steel 
which the present industrial world will be unable to supply. 
Think of our railway construction. city building harbor works, and 
various kinds of machineries and implements that will be needed ! 
In fact, the development of China means the creation of a new 
ned for various kinds of goods, for which, we must undertake 
ty create the supply also, by utilizing the raw materials near by. 
Thus a great iron and steel works is an urgent necessity as well 
asa greatly profitable project. 


In this First Program, we have follawed the four principles 
set forth at the outset pretty closely. As needs create new needs 
and profits promote more profits, so our first program will be 
the fore-runner of the other greater developments, which we will 
deal with shortly. 





The Shanghai Peace Conference 


incidents which Led to the Resignation of both Delegations 


Towards the end of April, the outlook of the Peace Conference 
‘gan to grow dark. The military and financial questions seemed 
to have been disposed of, leaving only the political and parlia- 
lentary questions which were the stumbling blocks to the 
“onsummation of peace. The cause of disagreement was found in 
the difference of their viewpoints. The North emphasized facts 
v existing circumstances and stood for gradual adjustment, 
while the South laid stress on theories and stood for more radical 
changes, No happy medium was discovered, and the positions 
ot the two delegations became delicate. 


Early in May, another factor entered into the situation 
Which further complicated matters. It was the diplomatic defeat 
China met at the Paris Peace Conference over the question of 
laochow which together with its rights was handed over to 
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Japan for return by Great Britain, the United States and France. 
This decision caused keen and bitter disappointment throughout 
the country, and led the Southern delegates to reconsider their 
positions which they had taken up in order to back up the 
Chinese delegates at Paris. On the 13th of May, at a formal 
session, Mr. Tang Shao-yi, the Southern chief delegate, brought 
forward for the consideration of the Northern delegates, a revised 
list of proposals Of which only two were new. The revised list 
was as follows:— 


1. To declare China’s resolve not to agree to the proposed 
settlement of the Shantung questions decided upon by the 
Kuropean Conference, 


2. To declare the invalidity of all covenants, pacts and 
the like secretly entered into between China and Japan and to 
severely punish all those directly engaged in or responsible 
for the consummation of them. 


3. To effect the immediate disbandment of the War 
Participation Army, the National Defense Army, and the 
Frontier Detense Army. 


4 To remove the Tuchuns and Provincial Governors who 
by their specially notorious maladministration proved them- 
selves unpopular and obnoxious to the people. 


5. That the Peace Conierence should issue an announce- 
ment that the mandate issued by the former President Li 
Yuan-hung on the 12th June of the 6th Year of the Kepublic 
(1917) was illegally issued and therefore invalid. 


6. That a Provisional Administrative Council be formed 
of men of national distinction, selected and recommended 
by the Conference, for the purpose of superintending the 
eniorcement of the decisions of the Conference. The forma- 
tion of the Cabinet of unified government shall be subject to 
the approval of this Council, which shall be dissolved 
immediately upon convening of the Parliament, 


7. All questions whether already passed upon by the 
Conference or referred to special Committees for investigation 
and questions to be brought up before the Conference shall 
be separately dealt with and definitely settled, 


8. That the Conierence oificially recognize Mr. Hsu 
Shih-chang ag the Provisional President of the Kepublic for 
discharge of the functions of that ofiice until] the formal 
election by the Parliament of a permanent successor. This 
article will be given no effect until or unless the previous 
seven are agreed to. 


Among the eight proposals, those of establishing the 
Provisional Administrative Council and recognizing President 
Hsu Shih-chang as the Provisional President of the Republic 
were submitted for consideration for the first time; and the 
proposal on which the Southwest laid the strongest emphasi 
the annulment of the Presidential Mandate of June 1 
whereby the old Parliament was dissolved. 


As many of the proposals, notably that for the restoration 
of the Old Parliament, appeared rather extreme in nature, Mr. 
Chu Chi-chien, on behalf of the Northern Delegation, asked the 
Southern delegates to withdraw the demand for the cancellation 
of the Presidential Mandate, which he declined to discuss, As 
the Southern delegates felt that they could not agree to the 
withdrawal of the question for which the Southwest had fought 
for over a year, and finding themselves face to face with a 
difficulty which they could not hope to remove, they declared 
their’ intention to resign. Their resignations were wired to the 
Military Government with the request that successors be appointed 
to continue the negotiations. A day later, the Northern delegates 
also tendered their resignations to Peking which were accepted. 
Thus was created an impasse, which the Government at Peking 
and the Military Government at Canton alone could remove. 





Although for the moment, the politicai sky is dark and 
heavily clouded, it must be borne in mind that governments 
alone do not form the nation. There are two factors which should 
always be reckoned with—the people forming the nation, and the 
nations constituting the world. So long as the people of China 
and the world at large want peace, there will be peace. 
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A Proposed Plan for the Military and Civil Reorganization 
of China 


Mr. Chu Cin-chien, the author of “The Military end Civil 
ficorgenization of China,” was appointed by the Government at 
Peking to head the Northern Dedeyution at the Shanghai Peuce 
Conference. A man of principle and determinution, of pleasing 
and forcecful personality, somewhat blunt in manners and speech, 
he vs one of the few men in Chinese public life who command the 
respect of both their countrymen and foreigners. His fondness for 
knowledge of science, his balance of mind, his clearness and 
breadth of vision, his lucidity and depth of thought, his energy 
and executive ubiltty have bwilt up for him a career which 18 
destined to play a very important part im the reconstruction of 
China. 
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MR. “HU CHI-CHIEN 


Mr. Chu, a native of Kweichow, was born in Hunan in 1871. 
He came from a distinguished family. His grandfather on the 
maternal sid: was a qudge in Honan, and his father, a brilliant 
scholar, died while he was young. His mother was a woman of 
great virtue and brought him up with serupulous care. From 
early youth, he showed a dislike for classics, and his cducativon 
consisted in the desultory reading of history, geography, and 
translations of moder sciences. At eighteen, he married the 
daughter of the late Chen Yuan-tsi, adviser to Mr. Tseng Ki-tsen. 
Chinese Minisiv, to London and Paris. Madame Ch “u, his wife, 
had beei. in Europe many years and her kncwledge of the West 





mtcnsificd his interest in the reading of translations of westery 
bvoks which soon became a passion. In conversing with him, 
awe is often suprised to discover the wide range of moder, 
subjcets in which he has taken an interest. 

im 1893, ut the age of 22, he centered the Government service 
being employed as secretary to the late Prime Minister Chis 
Hung-chi, them literary Chancellor of Szechwen. A year later, 
there was a landslide by the side of a river in Yum Gg Lang whic) 
blocked up the middle of the stream, making navigation LM pOs- 
sible. Young Chu was commissioned to remove the “ new bar” 
as it was called, and was given a chance to apply his knowledge 
of science. He blew up the obstruction with dynamite, and the 
river becumeé navigable again. Then he was promotad to the 
post of district magistrate in Kiangsu. Yuan Shih-kai, ther 
Vicerzy of Peryang, having heard of his ability, transferred him 
to Ulihli, and made iam director of an industrial institute jo 
which prisoners were sent to learn a trade, and where orphan 
were cared for. Here he introduced western methods. 

[n 1904, Mr. Chu was promoted to the presidency of the 
College of Languages, and in 1905, he became the Chief of Police 
in the city of Peking, when the Constabulury M inistry was 
established. He was one of those who laid the foundation for the 
present efficient police organization in the Capital. Soon hi 
strictiess made him many enemtes among the Manchu noblemen 
and fe nad to leave his post. The next position he oceupivd was 
in Manchuria under President Hsu Shih-chang, then Vic roy of 
the Three Eastern Provinces, who appointed him Director of the 
Mongolian Colonization Bureau. In connection with this work. 
he visited several places in Siberia and also the Northern part 
of Japan, making a special study of the methods of colonizativn 
in these places. In 1910, he was called to the post of Director of 
the Northern Section of the Ticntsin-Pukow Railway. In 1911, 
when the Revolution broke out, he worked night and day to 
complete the line, and through his personal supervision the 
construction was finished before the specificd date. In 1912, wher 
the second cabinet was formed, he held the portfolio of Communr- 
cations, It was during his tenure that the projected Szechuan- 
Canton-Hankow Railway and the Loyang-Tungkwan Railway 
were nationalized and the Lunghai Railway connected with the 
Peking-Suiyuun. Rutlway. At the same time, the unificution of 
railway accoumts was started, and the postal and tel eqraph 
services crteiided. 

He held this post for two years and then was transferred to 
the Ministry of Interior. [t was in this position that he made 
himsif a nation figure. He introduccd and put ints operatun 
a number of important reforms. The first civil service examina 
tion for magistrates was conducted wnder him; he elaborated the 
police system, and established schools for the training of politt 
officers, and he also created a department of muficipal wo rhe tn 
Pekiig over which he presided as chairman. Under his adm 
tratton the city of Peking was surveyed, old roads improved, m#¥ 
ones laid out, waterwuys deepened, a railway round the city 
Guilt, new market places opened, public hospitals established, 4 
part of the Imperial Palace grounds thrown open to the public 
as a purk, a national museum formed, and an organized eft! 
for the improvement of industrial arts made, 

In 1916, most unfortunately he became compromised 1 the 
movement for the restoration of the monarchy which im medintel) 
preceeded Yuan Shih-kai’s death, and as a result he retired [r™ 
public life. After he left the Government service, he wus elect 
Director of the Yihsien Colliery in Shantung, and is still at thé 
head of vt. Last year, he was elected senator and vice speaker o} 
the Scnate in the new Parliament. But he declined hoth posit 
preferring not to meddle with politics. When the Internal ai 
Conference was proposed, he was nominated Chief Delegate % 
President Hsu Shih-chang, and his sense of duty to the country 
finally led him to accept the appointmeni. 
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By Cuu CHt-cHIEN 

To-day, after living in an age of terrific fighting 
and untold sufferings, humanity has at last thrown 
off its yoke of bondage and come into _ its 
rightinl heritage of neace and freedom. Tne social 
order which humanity now seeks to establish is one 
in which right will reign, reason will rule, justice 
will prevail and happiness will be the pursuit of 


life. At no time in the history of the world has 
the human spirit been so chastened, and the ideals 


underlying social reconstruction as broad and sub- 
line. It is no exaggeration to say that the dawn 
of a happier period is imminent. Indeed, so im- 
minent is it that in this very country strong efforts 
are being made to effect a reorganization which 
will lay the national foundation, and, by degrees, 
bring the country into full alignment with the 
most progressive p2oples on the face of the giobe. 

Since the beginning of her intercourse with the 
West, China has been undergoing a process of 
change; and, in that change, she has suffered as 
well as profited. Geographically, she was once 
isdlated ; to-day she has joined the family of 
nations. Politically, she was a monarchy; but ts 
a republic. Economically she was independent and 
self-sufficient ; but is poor and heavily indebted. 
Her contact with the West has impelled her to 
change and to move with a new pace; and it seems 
that unless she does so, she is threatened with 
the dire fate of nations that were. 

[In undertaking to reorganize a hation with a 
history of four thousand years and more, the task 
is Herculean. On the one hand, we have a world 
of new ideas and advanced standards to which we 
have to conform, and on the other, we have a 
past of which any nation may well be proud, and 
from which we cannot cut ourselves asunder, 
Without losing our culture, which is the heritage 
What complicates the situation is the 
impoverished condition of the country. Therefore, 
Instinctively we feel that the nation, in the ve- 
giining of its reorganization, must move slowly 
and cautiously, in order to avoid the hidden rocks 
on which many a ship of state has been wrecked 
ere now. 

The problem of the reorganization of China is 
the problem of adaptation and readjustment from 
What she is to what she shonld be, and from what 
she cannot undertake to what she can accomplish 
for the welfare of her people and for the well-being 
of humanity in general, In studying and analy- 
sing the problem, we find that it essentially resol- 
ves itself into two questions, namely the reoganiza- 
tion of the army ard the reorganization of the 
civil government. The line of reconstruction which 
We propose to follow has its basis in the present 
linanctal conditions of the cowntry, for, in the last 
analysis, no change can be effected without money, 
and any social structure, based on an insufficient 
financial foundation, is bound to fall. 
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budgets of the 


The plan herein proposed may be divided into 
three parts. Part I gives the financial statistics 
from the last days of Kwanghsu to the present 


time. For the sake of simplicity, all figures are 
given in round numbers. Part II outlines the 


reorganization of the army, and Part III the re- 
organization of civil government. 


PART [, 


A.—Estiates oF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


1.—Financial Condition from 1908 to 1911. 


In the last year of the reign of Kwanghsu (1908), 
the estimated annual incorre and expenditure cf 
the government were each about $200,000,000. 
When Hsuan Tung ascended the throne, the budget 
was greatly increased. Among the estimated re- 
ceipts appeared the following figures: land tax 
$79,009,000 ; salt tax $71,300,000; customs duties 
$67,100,000; likin duties $36,500,000; direct and 
miscellaneous taxes $32,600,000: direct and mis- 
vellaneous additiona] taxes, income of government 
investments and other sources of revenue 
$64,700,000, The total was $350,800,000. On the 
side of expenditure were: payment of national 
loans $73,100,000, army 102,000,000, navy 
$18,000,000, administrative expenses $165,300,000 
The total was $556,360,000. A comparison of the 
two totals showed a very small deficit, and this 
briefly was the financial condition in the last days 
of the Manchu régime. 


Tasce I, 
Budget for the 4th Year of Hsuan Tung 
(From July Ist, 1911, to June 30th, 1912). 


Ordinary Revenue. 


$ 

I.—Land revenue 76,545,320 
1. Land tax 6 54,554,937 

2. Government grain or ‘ta com- 
mutation | 16,941 ,475 
>. Lease tax ... 5 248,908 
JI.—Salt revenue 71,279 Wz 
1. Field and over taxes 393,084 
2. Direct tax 11,549,289 
3. Likin duty 13,529,028 
4. Surtax 25,976,360 
5. Miscellaneous taxes ; 3,458,868 

6 Government transportation Tfe- 
ceipts . 8,195,417 
7. Local isrchant subscriptions... 3,660,156 
8. Miscellaneous receipts ... 4.619.694 
I1].—Customs revenue ... 67,120,582 
1. Maritime customs 56,747,607 
2. Native customs 10,372,975 


etc..—most of which have heretofore been unavailable. 
interest of its subject, the reader will find in it much valuable informa- 
tion in the form of statistical matter. 


HIS Article contains many tables of statistics 
Chinese Government, 
loans, standing charges, etc., military forces, organization, 
Besides the great 
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Ordinary Revenue. 





$ 
IV.—Likin 36,584,005 
1. Likin on all goods 24,991,419 
2. Whole tax ze 9,989 941 
3. Local merchant subscriptions... 761,019 
4. Miscellaneous receipts ... 841,625 
V.—Direct and miscellaneous taxes 32,400,305 
1. Registration of title-deeds 15,127,453 
2. Pawshop aie . _ 478,789 
3. License tax (wholesale agencies) 594,463 
4. 'Tea Bt . 1,313,031 
5. Wine and tobacco 6,288,601 
6. Mining enterprise 1,168,872 
7. Stamp - 93,187 
8. Domestic animals 1,387,917 
9. Shop | 238,305 
10. Miscellaneous ... 5,709,672 
VI.—Direct and miscellaneous addi- 
tional taxes 9 927,672 
1. Tobacco and wine ... 2,751,804 
2. License (wholesale agencies) ... 562,665 
3. Grains | Bi 2,911,579 
4. Pawnshops 646,819 
5. Salt a 12,910 
6. Oil and sugar 862,468 
7. Miscellaneous 2,379,427 
VII.—Revenue from government pro- 
perties 20,710,572 
1. Government bureanx and wottcn 18,907,458 
2. Profits of government shares... 1,803,114 
VIII.—Miscellaneonus revenue ... 24,547,641 
1. Charge for collection 18,617,658 
2. Income from law courts 1,656,805 
3. Interest on government funds... 2,495,522 
4. Deduction (of salaries and pay 
for absence) .. 1,203,222 
5. Balance of appropriations (due 
to saving and retrenchment)... 85,059 
6. Miscellaneous income 491,375 
Total ... $339,115,999 
Extroordinary Revenue. 
$ 
T.—Land revenue 2,491,112 
1. Sale of waste lends 756,886 
2. Miscellaneous income 1,734,226 
1I.—Sait revenue 83,526 
1. Tax and likin 32,291 
2. Miscellaneous duties 360 
3. Government transportation re- 
ceipts 47,601 
4. Miscellaneous income on 5,075 
111.—Direct and miscellaneous taxen.. 232,825 
1. Registration of title deeds 46,613 
2. Mining enterprise 39,502 
3. Raw opium 146,705 
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Ixtraordinary Revenue. 


1V.—Direct and miscellaneous addi- 


1. 


2. 


tional taxes 
Prepared opium 
Miscellaneous taxes 


V.—Contributions 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Regular contributions 
Relief fund contributions 
Other contributions 


VI.—Miscellaneous revenue 


is 
_ Interest on government funds.. 
. Refund of government funds . 


ts 


ON cn ts tA DO 


Sale of government properties... 


Fines ms 
Charge for solisetion 


_ Deductions (of salaries and pay 


for absence) 
Balance of ianeguidinns (due 
to saving and retrenchment)... 


$ 


642.691 
523,167 
119,524 
887,718 
508,412 
177,558 
201,748 
7,201,327 
3,090,108 
1,255,218 
330,480 
159,974 
309 904 


183,037 


237 8354 





8 Miscellaneous income 1,635,272 

ViIl.—Revenue from Gove sraanenit 
enterprises 205,474 
1. Government Germans ma worke 28 597 
9 Profits on Government shares.. 176,877 
Total ... $11,743,975 
Grand total .. $350,859 982 

Ordinary Expenditures. 
> 

I.—Funds in temporary custody of the 
Ministry of Finance 9 871,474 

I1.—Funds in custody of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs .. 3,119,312 
i. Ministry of Foreign Affairs 638,685 
2. Russian Language School 30,450 
3. Legations and consulates 1,930,556 

4, Bureaux of Foreign Affairs in 
Provinces ssi 1,120,025 

111 —-1. The Ministry of Civil 
Affairs 5,423,698 
1. The Ministry’... ol .. 2,586,505 

9 All offices attached to the 
Ministry in Peking : 167,083 
3. Police offices in the provinces 1,790,615 

4. Miscellaneous administrative ex- 
penses in provinces = 171,730 

5 Bureaux for the suppression of 
opium in provinces -.. ss 327 ,467 

6. Public sacrifices in the pro- 
vinces , 321 ,400 

fe Distribntions of " pendets in 
provinces - 11,395 

8. Other a celebrations’ in pro- 
vinces nee 47,505 
1V.—The MMiniatry ‘of i ccehak _ 144,658,288 

1. The Ministry and all offices 
under its direct control .. 5,541,220 

29 All offices attached to the 
Ministry in Peking 3,065,245 
3. Viceroys and governors’ afficos 4,089,031 

4. Provincial treasurers’ and all 
other financial offices ... _ $316,017 

5. Provincial grain commissioners’ 
offices as . 1,784,869 

6. Provincial police ” eavaninetn: | 

ers’ offices is .. 1,918,644 

7. Prefects, sub- prefects, " magis- 

trates and other officials’ 
offices 92,511,172 
8. Expenses for ‘provincial and dis. 
trict tax collection 2,781,847 

§ Salt commissioners’ offices and 
sub-offices - 5,846,615 
10. Likin stations 1 in all provinces... 5,295,655 
11. Government salt transportation 4 924 539 
12. Provincial inspectors’ offices .-- 29,544 
13. Government enterprises 2,473,174 
14. Maritime customs 6,101,662 
15. Native customs 1,843,175 
16. National debts = -s 73,135,881 
V —The Ministry of Education 6,415,653 

1. The Ministry and all offices 
direct contro} 1,887,310 


under its 


r 
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Ordinary Expenditures. 
2. The law schooi for nobility and . 
all offices attached to the 
Ministry in Peking = 154,516 
5. Educational commissioners’ 
offices tts 460,965 
4. All other educational bureaux 
in provinces ... 1,082,938 
5. Colleges and universities in 
provinces sii si se 518,265 
6. Government scholarships in 
foreign lands . 2,209,677 
7. Maintenance of Confucian bane 
ples in provinces 211,378 
8. Educational expenses required 
by all generals, lieutenant- 
generals and defence commis- 
sioners.. 90 604 
VI.—The Ministry af Was . 96 880,167 
1. All military offices under its 
direct control ... 12,943,110 
2. The Military Council ... 1,676,490 
3. The Military School for Nahi: . 
lity 152,923 
4. The Metropolitan: ‘Gendarmerie 931,034 
5. The Imperial Bodyguard 2,924,169 
6. Manchurian, Mongolian and | 
Chinese Eight Banner Corps... 2,555,649 
7. The Double Wing, Front Wing, 
Eight Banner and Defensive 
Corps za 1,647,696 
8. The Eight ‘Banner Corps at 
Yuen Ming Yuen and the 
Upper Three Banner Corps... 297 415 
9. The _— Corps (Imperial 
Guard). 343,695 
10. The Light or Height- Scaling 
Corps (Imperial Guard) J 178,137 
11. The Hunting Corps idle 
Guard)... 1,015 
12. The Three Arts Corps (imper 
ja) Guard) | 2,03 
13. Offices of Military guides 1,056 
14. Manchu Garrison : 7,319,334 
15, Chinese Garrison 18,050,362 
16. The Green Kanner Corps 457 ,980 
17. The Army --. 3A 668,730 
18. Military bureaux and welts 866,910 
19. Arsenals 7,654,671 
20. Forts _ 751,329 
21. Horse-and- _ eanchiak 23,949 
92. Boundary camps in Mongolia... 236,874 
93. Military communications 3,141 
24. Military education 2,792,79% 
95. Miscellaneous expenses for mili. 
tary affairs om 258 ,967 
26. Miscellaneous expense for 
troops... 340,637 
V1ii.—The Ministry of Navy . 11,723,563 
1. The Ministry and all “offices 
under its direct control 2.180,887 
9 Naval forces in provinces 4 570,424 
3. War vessels in provinces 3,573,136 
4. Docks and Dockyards in apa 
vinces _ 1,174,803 
5. Naval schools in ‘provinces 224 Oe 
VIII.—The Ministry of Justice 10,135,029 
1. The Ministry and all courts 
under its direct control ne 995 953 
9 All offices attached to the 
Ministry in Peking 344,311 
3 Provincial judicial commis- 
sioners’ offices ... 1,324,746 
4. Offices of different grades ol 
judges and liaileiad in the 
provinces 4,592,623 
5, Prisons and réfeamatories 2,142,955 
6. Support of prisoners 527,454 
7. Judicial education in prov inces © 206,973 
1X.—The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce .. 5,669,029 
1. The Ministry and all offices 
nnder its direct control 964,759 
9. Provincial industrial commis- 
sioners’ offices 398,163 
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3. Other industrial bureaux 
4. All government industrial enter- 


5. River capeniees 


6. 


prises we «hi 
and break- 
water 

Port development ‘bureaux 


X.—The Ministry of Communication 


1 


rol 
4. 


5. 


6. 
fi 


and Posts 

The Ministry and all "oihiees 
under its direct control 
Military posts and stations in 
provinces a 
Despatch offices in pr: yvinces 
Maintenance of roads and high. 
ways in provinces 
Maintenance of telegraph ad- 
ministrations in provinces 
Post offices im provinces 
Navigation in provinces 


X1—The Ministry of Dependencies... 


1. 


a 
O. 


]—Funds in 


The Ministry and all offices 
under its direct control 

Border defences add 

Border administration ... 


Total 
Extraordinary Expenditure. 


temporary custody of 
Ministry of Finance 


I]. —The Ministry of Foreign Attairs 


1. 
2. 
5. 
4. 


The Ministry ; 

Russian language school... 
Legations and consulates 
Bureaux of foreign affairs in 
provinces ‘ 


1lI.—The Ministrv of Civil Afeits as 


i. 


2. 


3. 


The Ministry and all offices 
under its direct control 
Bureaux of civil affairs im pro- 
vinces 

Bureaux for the suppression of 
opium in provinces wee 


4 Census bureaux in provinces 
5. 
6. Encouragement of virtue and 


Pubtic sacrifices in provinces ... 


longevity 


1V.—The Ministry of Pinance 


1. 
a: 


3: 
. Offices of provincial treasurers, 


The Ministry and all offices 
under its direct control sa 
All offices attached to 
Ministry in Peking 
Viceroys’ and governors’ office 


the 


financial commissioners, etc.. 


_ Offices of police commiseinnar® 


in provinces 


Collection of and and! dia 


taxes in provinces 


Offices of salt commissioners ..- 
_ Likin barriers _ .-. 

_ Government salt transportation 
- Government wee in pro- 


vinces 


. Maritime Customs 
_ Native Customs 
_ Liquidation Bureaux in pro- 


vinces 


V.—The Ministry of Education 


4 


The Ministry and all offices un- 
der its direct contro! 


2. Offices of educational ee 


sioners 


3. Other educational bureaut in 


4. Government 


VI.—The Ministry of 
1, The 


provinces en 
scholarships in 
foreign lands _ ... ee % 
War... 
Ministry and all offices 
under its direct control 


2. The Metropolitan Gendarmerie 
3. The Imperial body guard 


$ 
587,185 


1,285,892 


2,313,192 
119,838 


4,333,107 
1,270,764 


2,166, 766 
593,942 


21,500 


36 822 
214,834 
12,429 
1,795,612 


604 792 
420.166 
770,654 


_.. $300,625. 126 


$ 


5 498,936 
625,173 
124 Bou 

750 
329,316 


170,167 
882,504 


415,043 
228 804 
35,260 
195,928 
679 


6,580 
4,658.87 


867 ,66° 


1,031,130 
2.918 


935,093 
49 

94 321 
900,481 
1,663 
10,993 
119,352 
349,794 
47 341 


978,572 
990,967 


939,315 
1943 
99 154 


126,907 
5 622 O15 


114,22 
9,820 
3,807 








aneous taxes $33,700,000 : 
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Extraordinary Expenditure, 


4 Chinese, Manchurian, and Mon- 
golian Right Banner Corps 875,804 

5. The Artillery a (Imperial 
bodyguard) 1,575 
6. Manchu garrison . 57,189 
/. Chinese garrison ... 265,320 
8. Green banner corps 155,316 
9 The army 3,633,845 
10. Bureaux and works 74,720 
11, Forts i 54,316 
12. Boundary camps in n Mongolia nit 5,430 
13. Military communication js oT 
i4. Military education 279,418 
\11.—The Ministry of Navy ... 6,565,581 

i, The Ministry and all offices un- 
der its direct control . 6,349,269 
9 Naval forees in provinces 10,264 
3. War vessels in provinces 12,043 
4. Docks in provinces 159,865 
5. Naval schools in provinces 34,140 
V111.—The Ministry of Justice 333,514 

1. The Ministry and all offices un- 
der its direct control . 127 392 

2 All offices attached to the 
Ministry in Peking 49,449 
3. Prisons and reformatories 156,673 

\<—The Ministry of ea 
Industry and Commerce zs 2.246 494 

1, The Ministry and all offices un- 
der its direct control . 311,901 

2 Offices of industrial sehiiiite: 
sioners in provinces . 8,224 

3. Other industrial bureaux in 
provinces 4,086 

4. Government enterprises i in pro- 
vinces 254 ,566 

5. River conservancy and "break: 
waters Hes — 180,004 

6. Port development. “ bareaux in 
provinces x 1,487,712 

\.—The Ministry of Communication 
and Posts 350 427 

1. The Ministry and all offices un- 
der its direct control . 304 056 
2. Teles graphic administrations in | 
provinces me 26,317 
XI.—The Ministry of Dependencies +3 99,919 

1. The Ministry and all offices un- 
der its direct control ... 89,319 
2. Border defence in provinces 9,945 
3. Border administration 664 
Total 2 $27,754,250 
Grand Total .. $328,379,385 
Local Subsidies 18,982,222 

Fmergency fund in_ the 
National Treasury 9,000 060 
Total Expenditure .. $356, 361, 607 


Deficit ... $5,501,625 


?—Finanrial condition in 1912 and 19158. 


In the first days of the Republic, when military 
‘perations had just ended, everything was in a 
chaotic condition, and vast sums were required to 
Carry on the rovernment. As the provinces did 
Wot remit the taxes they had collected, the Central 
Government was placed in a most difficult posi- 
tion, and had to resort to foreign loans, in order 
to support itself. In the budget. of the second 
year of the Republic (1913), the income and ex- 
penditire were both enlarged. This was due to 
the proceeds from the Reorganization Loan on the 
one hand, and the expenditure specified in it on 
the other, Let us briefly enumerate the various 
items of receipts :—income from national loans (for 
that budget yeari $223,300,090; land tax $82,400,- 
000; sale tax $77,500 ,000 ; customs duties $68,200,- 
000 likin duties $36, 800,000 : direct and miscell- 


divect and miscellaneous 
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additional taxes, income of Government invest- Extraordinary Revenue. 
meuts, and other miscellaneous sources of revenue $ 
expenditure of that year, we have the following + E—Tand Revenne 3,222,889 
ik tesa bial echt a} ; $300 700.000 i 1. Sale of waste land 1.822,055 
ae a es Pace ‘Koes ie ia ese (more 2. Reclamation of land 138,976 
‘alf of this sum went towards the settlement cof | ea ' 
| i, 8 ; | 3. Miscellaneous income 1,261,358 
all previous debts which had become due and were iF alt veven aa Oe 
ee re aon a BE cs 164,269 
paid out of the Reorganization Loan, and _ the 1. Salt tax 9 162 
balance was expended for the payment of prin- _ oo 8 065 
cipal and interest on other loans for the year, 2 een ee 154 042 
amounting to $150,000,000); army $163,700,000; 17 Custom dots 
one i as a : ats | Ss revenue ... 1,254,289 
navy $8,900,000; administrative expenses $250,000, - 1. Nat; ae 1.026 847 
000. The total was $642,200000, There was a 9° ype og — 
deficit of $86,200,000, which. be it remarked, was yy “yas me CHStoms meio 
‘V.—Likin 6,054 
almost fifteen times as iarge as that of 1911, the 1. Fj zs go 
ines ws — 5,214 
closing year of the reign of Hsuan Tung. This was 6 Tite aA all 9 166 
the financial condition in the first and second year : goods a -_ " 
f the Republic (1912 and 1913 3. Miscellaneons likin sis 674 
SS Sate SEPALS an ) V.—Direct and Miscellaneous taxes ... 417 
| 1. Miscellaneous taxes 417 
Taste II VI.—Direct and miscellaneous sdai- 
tional taxes 132,412 
Budyet for the Second Year of the 1. Licenses (on Wistexiis agencies) 35,412 
Republic of China 2. Pawnshops 99,000 
VII —Revenue from gov ernment enter- 
Ordinary Revenue, prises ... 634,093 
1, Caveenmenk ‘aonmus andl waite 634,093 
I.—Land Revenue 79,180,723 VIII.—Miscellaneous revenne ... . 10,115,863 
1. Land Tax ... .. 57,813,927 1. Sale of government properties 2,353,559 
2. Government grain or its com. 2. Refund of government funds... 170,479 
mutation 16,732,771 3. Fines “= 1,438,236 
35. Lease tax ... 3,244,556 4. Interest on government a 355,841 
4. Miscellaneous 1,389,469 5. Charge for collection 512 
II.—Salt Revenue 77,401,265 6. Miscellaneous income 352,766 
1. Salt tax 39,758,706 7. Fee on examination of iis. 
2. Surtax 22 622,419 deeds 5,446,475 
5. Miscellaneous silditinna taxes 1,918,e20 1X.—Contributions 230 50% 
4. Government ies diniaiias re- 1. Contributions 97,494 
ceipts 298,889 2. Special subscriptions — 1,238 
5. Reverted tax fice. rate pa es" a Patriotic subscriptions ae ese 131,576 
first, later restored) 578,454 X.—-National Loans 223,370,000 
6. Miscellaneous receipts ... 2,681,088 1. Foreign Loans 208,370,009 
7. Additional tax... 838,835 2. Domestic loans 15,000,000 
8. Profits = 7,586,890 "hema = aa. tecicars 
9. Local merchant subscriptions .. 1,067,164 Total -- $239,130,000 
III.—Customs revenue ... | 66,970,003 See ee. 
1. Native customs 9,728,832 Grand total --- $557,051,236 
2. Maritime customs 57,241,171 ene See tee 
IV .—Likin 36 ,876 ,823 
1. Likin on all goods 23,211,754 
2. Whole duty . 7,985,159 Ordinary Expenditure. 
3 Miscellaneous likir ~~ 5,679,909 $ 
V.—Direct and miscellaneous taxes .... 33,725,227 
1. Registration of title-deeds 12,225,184 [.—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs... 3,293,115 
2. Paw nshop bz 660,394 1. The Ministry 585,196 
5. Tobacco, wine and sugar 10,280,842 2. Legations and pom we ae 1,857,900 
4. Mining Enterprise ; 2 1,709,238 3. The Russian language school... 42,204 
5. canes tax (on whalvente agen- 4. Bureaux of Foreign Affairs in 
cies) 621,003 provinces 807,815 
G. Tea... 666,229 J].—The Ministry of lnterior:.. 39,618,149 
7. Stamp duties 710,000 1. The Ministry _... 578,559 
8. Income tax 2 sss ees 2,175,000 2. All offices attached to the Min- 
9. Special license for sale of istry in Peking 3,469 096 
tobacco and wine 2,175,000 3. All provincial civil governors’ 
10. Whole duty of gooas 293,241 offices... - 4,733,124 
11. Fishery ‘ 141,32) 4. All provincial inspecting com- 
12. Miscellaneous 2,189,776 missioners’ offices 2,385,067 
VI.—Direct and miscellaneous addi- 5. All magistrates’ offices in pro- 
tional taxes 3,173,530 vinces.. 16,965,668 
1. Tobacco and wine 1,745,561 6. Subsidies to ‘police and. police 
2. License (on wholesale agencies) 59,415 offices in provincial capitals 
3. Pawnshop ... 145,471 and commercial ports 2,799,275 
4. Miscellaneous 1,223,083 7. Water police in provinces 5,782,373 
VII.—Revenue from gov ernment. enter- 8. Building and construction in 
prises 7,849,648 commercial ports 2,244 462 
i Governmeat a and woitles 7,050.243 G Public ceremonial Saaik ees | in 
2. Profits of Government shares 799,405 rrovinces = oe oe 12,880 
VIII.—Miscellaneous revenue 12,725,427 10. Reclamation and ‘investigation 
1. Income from the Ministry of of government and private 
Justice —_ _ 6,650,027 lands a 133,890 
2. Interest on government funds... 767,363 11. Suppression of brigandage and 
3. Charge for collection 863,571 related work in provinces 184,524 
4. Miscellaneous income 4,442,466 12. Sanitation, relief and miscellan- 
SS eous expenses in provinces ... 155,721 
Total . $317,900,646 13. Border-pacification 173,570 
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The Economic Rights Secured in Shantung by Japan 





The Inherited Convention Enables Japan to Exercise an Industrial 
Monopoly in the Province 


In the peace treaty drawn up by the Allied and Associated 
Governments at Paris to present to the German delegates for 
acceptance and signature Germany was made to cede to Japan 
her rights, titles and privileges in Shantung Province; and in 





THE CUSTOM HOUSE, TSINGTAO 


turn Japan has expressed her intention of handing the leased 
territory of Kiaochow back to China in due course but of retain- 
ing, for development by her nationals, the economic rights held 
and enjoyed by Germany, plus a settlement under Japanese 
administration at Tsingtao. There is great heartburning 1n 
China because the Peace Conference did not see fit to have the 
leased territory as well as the economic privileges returned by 
Germany direct to China, and were it not proved by experience 
that Chinese popular agitations are as a general rule extremely 
short lived the situation could be regarded as presaging conditions 
in this country calculated to make the Japanese bitterly regret 
their triumph. Thoughtful Chinese realize that the retention by 
the Japanese of the economic privileges are more serious from 
the point of view of the Province of Shantung in particular and 
China in general, than the mere occupation of the leased 
territory of Kiaochow. 

By the exercise of economic rights in Shantung the Japanese 
can make the province another Manchuria, and this is feared 
by the Chinese more than anything else. They judge the Japanese 
by experience and measure possibilities by the example that has 
been before their eyes for years past. Application of Manchurian 
methods to Shantung is regarded by Chinese to mean the doom 
of North China, for the simple reason that Japan will then be 
able to exert her will any time she pleases upon the Government 
at Peking. If any display of Prussianism is needed to bring the 
Peking authorities to heel it can be exerted from Shantung and 
Manchuria in a simple manner. The jaws of a pair of pincers 
threatening a nut would not be a circumstance to the menace of 
Japanese influence on the metropolitan province and Peking. 

_ While there are some Chinese who accept the assurances of 
Japanese statesmen that Japan’s intentions towards China are 
honora ble, there are thousands who cannot believe it, so if wrong 
impressions exist regarding the probable intentions of Japan it is 
asimple matter for Japan to remove them. Likewise doubts which 
lurk in the minds of foreigners can be expunged without difficulty 
lf Japan so chooses. For the moment she emerges from the Peace 
Conference triumphant over the Chinese delegation and the Chinese 
Government and people, inasmuch as she has secured what she 


desires. She knows, too, that her success has injured the amour 
propre of her great neighbor and that what she has gained China 
has indeed lost. Knowing this, she can, if she is moved by the 
proper spirit, immediately restore China’s confidence by declaring 
ity inteution of handing back to her all that she is entitled to as 
an Ally, and that ‘‘all’ embraces her own territory and the agree- 
ments which were wrung fron her by Germany. At the same time 
Japan could announce to the world in general that so far as she 
is concerned the door is wide open in Shantung. There would be 
immediate dissipation of misgivings and a reaction in China 
which would put Japan in a foremost position among those nations 
suing for the good-will of the Chinese—in such a position in fact 
that the Chinese would probably gladly look to her for assistance 
in the development of the very economic resources in Shantung 
that she now apparently so tenaciously covets, and at present holds 
to the deep resentment of the Chinese people who happen at the 
moment to be articulate. This is perhaps too much to ask of 
Japan, or to expect of her, however, because her treatment of 
China to-date does not encourage belief in her altruism or generate 
hopefulness in a possible display of lofty generosity. On the other 
hand we can expect the development of considerable Japanese 
enterprise upon the foundations laid by the Germans in Shantung, 
which, in the hands of the present holders will be enormously 
enhanced by the close proximity of the mother country and the 
possession of South Manchuria, Korea, and Inner Mongolia, all 
under Japan’s dominance. 

No sooner did Japanese occupation of Tsingtao become an 
accomplished fact in 1914 than Japanese enterprise began to assert 
itself, and in this respect the Chinese have nothing to grumble at, 
for they show no faculty at all for the adoption of modern methods 
to meet the needs of trade and commerce and industry as they are 
conducted in the world to-day. Japanese organized themselves to 
carry on modern industries many years ago, and the progress they 
have made in their own country, in Korea, and South Manchuria 
in this direction finds no parallel in China. Japanese commercial 
and industrial organization is, of course, designed solely to benefit 
the Japanese and experience has demonstrated that their idea of 
development in territories over which they have succeeded in 
acquiring control has a similar end in view. The “ open door ” 
policy is not yet understood by them, and their own national 
interests are jealously guarded against incursion by competitors, 
‘ undertakings ”’ and ‘‘ understandings ”’ to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It is a fact that in Manchuria certain foreign firms 
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have gradually been forced to withdraw commercial interest, 

ping unable to meet the competition of the Japanese organizations, 

and it is feared that a similar condition will develop in Shantung. 
Inder the terms of the Paris Peace Treaty: 

Germany cedes to Japan all rights, titles and privileges, 
notably as to Kiaochow, and the railroads, mines and cables 
acquired by her treaty with China of March 6, 1898, and by 
other agreements as to Shantung. 





SHANTUNG STREET—THE MAIN CHINESE BUSINESS STREET, TSINGTAO 


All German rights to the railroad from Tsingtao to Tsinan- 
fu, including all facilities and mining rights and rights of 
exploitation, pass equally to Japan and the cables from 
Tsingtao to Shanghai and Chefoo—the cables free of all charges 

and all German State property, movable and immovable in 
Kiaochow is acquired by Japan free of all charges. 

With these to begin with she is able absolutely and irrevocably 

ts contro] development’ in the province for the reason that the 








German rights, titles and privileges embodied in the Convention 
made between Germany and China on March 6, 1898, respecting 
the lease of Kiaochow specifically stipulated that in all cases 
where foreign assistance, in person, capital, or material, may be 
needed for any purpose whatever in the province of Shantung such 
work or supply of materials should be offered in the first instance 
to German manufacturers and merchants engaged in undertakings 


of the kind in question. The proviso was also added that “in 
case German manufacturers and merchants are not inclined to 
undertake the performance of such works or the furnishing of 
materials China shall then be at liberty to act as she pleases,”’ 
but this in reality obviously means nothing. 

Possessed of this complete power of determination as to what 
development work or industria] expansion shal] be done in Shan- 
tung is it any wonder that foreign merchants interested in the 
province view the future with alarm? Is it any wonder that 
the Chinese fear the worst, though according to the Treaty 
Chinese themselves are competent to utilize their own capital in 
the development of any public work or industry in the Province. 
What the Treaty does is to prevent the Chinese from employing 
any other foreign capita] than Japanese or of installing any other 
foreign machinery than Japanese or that supplied through 
Japanese firms. Adherence to the letter of this inherited Conven- 
tion is expected of the Japanese, but, as we have remarked before, 
the Japanese have it in their power to give critics considerable 
disappointment by announcing at the earliest possible moment 
that they intend to discard the monopoly that comes to them as a 
legacy of the war in which China appeared as an Ally—a tardy 
one, perhaps, but excusably tardy when it is remembered that 
Japan strenuously opposed her entry into the war at an earlier 
stage than that which signalised her appearance. 


The Inherited Rights 


The economic section of the Convention under which Japan 
will operate her acquired rights in Shantung reads, according 
to the generally accepted version, as follows :— 

The Chinese Government sanctions the construction by 

Germany of two lines of railway in Shantung. The first will 
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run from Kiaochow and Tsinanfu to the boundary of Shan- 
tung province via Weihsien, Tsinchow, Pashan, Tsechuen and 
Suiping. The second line will connect Kiaochow with Chin- 
chow, whence an extension will be constructed to Tsinan 
through Laiwuhsien. The construction of this extension shall 
not be begun until the first part of the line, the main line, is 
completed, in order to give the Chinese an opportunity of 
connecting this line in the most advantageous manner with 
their own railway system. What places the line from 
Tsinanfu to the provincia] boundary shal] take in en route 
are to be determined hereafter. 
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THE FANGTSE COAL MINES—GENERAL VIEW FROM THE EAST 


II.—In order to carry out the above mentioned railway 
work a Chino-German Company shall be formed, with bran- 
ches at whatever places may be necessary, and in this 
Company both German and Chinese subjects shall be at 
liberty to invest money as they so choose, and appoint 
directors for the management of the undertaking. 

IlI.—All arrangements in connection with the works 
specified shall be determined by a future conference of German 
and Chinese representatives. The Chinese Government should 
afford every facility and protection and extend every welcome 
to representatives of the German Railway Company operating 
in Chinese territory. 

Profits derived from the working of these railways shall 
be justly divided pro rata between the shareholders without 
regard to nationality. The object of constructing these lines 
is solely the development of commerce. [In inaugurating a 
railway system in Shantung Germany entertains no treacher 
ous intentions towards China, and undertakes not to unlaw- 
fully seize any land in the province. 
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IV.—The Chinese Government will allow German Subjects 
to hold and develop mining property for a distance of 30 ’ 
from each side of these railways and along the whole extent 
of the lines. The following places where mining operations 
may be carried on are particularly specified along the north. 
ern railway from Kiaochow to Tsinan, Weihsien, Pashanhsiep 
and various other points; and along the southern K iaochoy. 
Tsinan-Chinchow line, Chinchowfu, Laiwuhsien, ete. . 

Chinese capital may be invested in these operations and 
arrangements for carrying on the work shall hereafter hp 
made by a joint conference of Chinese and German represen}. 
atives. 

All German subjects engaged in such work in Chines 
territory shall be properly protected and welcomed by ¢; 
Chinese authorities and all profits derived shall be fairly 
divided between Chinese and German shareholders according 
to the extent of the interest they hold in the undertakings — 

In trying to develop mining property in China, German: 
is actuated by no treacherous motives against this country 
but seeks alone to increase commerce and improve the relations 
between the two countries. 

The Chinese Government binds itself in all cases where 
foreign assistance, in persons, capital or material, may he 
needed for any purpose whatever within the Province of 
Shantung, to offer the said work or supplying materials, in 
the first instance to German manufacturers and merchants 
engaged in undertakings of the kind in question. 

In case German manufacturers and merchants are not 
inclined to undertake the performance of such works or the 
furnishing of materials, China shal] then be at liberty to act 
as she pleases. 

The above Agreement shall be ratified by the Sovereigns 
of both the Contracting States, and the ratifications exchanged 
in such manner that, after the receipt in Berlin of the Treaty 
ratified by China, the copy ratified by Germany shall be 
handed to the Chinese Minister in Berlin. 

The foregoing Treaty has been drawn up in four copies, 
two in German and two in Chinese, and was signed by the 
Representatives of the two Contracting States on the 6th 
March, i898, corresponding to the 14th day of the second 
month in the twenty-fourth year of Kuang-hsi. 


(Great Seal of the Tsung-li Yamen) 
The Imperial German Minister, 


(Signed) Baron von Heyking. 

Li Hung-Chang (in Chinese) 
Imperial Chinese Grand Secretary, 
Minister of the Tsung-li Yamen, etc., ete. 

Weng Tung-Ho (in Chinese) 


Imperial] Chinese Grand Secretary, Member of the 
Council of State, Minister of the Tsungli Yamen, etc., ete. 
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The Railway Situation 


The railroad from Tsingtao to Tsinanfu, the capital of the 
Province, which is mentioned in the Peace Treaty ag passing, 
with mining rights, to Japan, was built by the Germans under 
the above Convention. The second line mentioned in the Con- 
vention was not built, though on December 31, 1913, a preliminary 
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THE FANGTSE COAL MINES--MAIN ENTRANCE FROM WBST 


contract? was signed by the Chinese Government with the Germans 
for the construction of two other railways, one from a point on the 
north side of the Yellow River near Tsinanfu, to a point on the 
existing Peking-Hankow Railway between Shuntehfu and Hsin- 
hsianghsien, and the other from Kaomi, near Tsingtao, to Han- 
chuang, on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, near the southern border 
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of Shantung. In consideration of the granting of these railways 
the Germans agreed to cancel? all rights of railway construction 
provided in the Convention above quoted. They also agreed to 
modify the mining rights* given by the above Convention, in a 
manner referred to later on in this article. 

The agreement for the new railways mentioned was not 
operated upon by the Germans, the final contract arranging 
details being fixed but a couple of months before the cutbreak 
of war, namely, in June, 1914. The Japanese, however, took 
advantage of their position in Shantung, and the impecuniosity 
of the Chinese Government, to secure a contract for the construc- 
tion of two lines* based on the German agreement, in return for 
a loan, an advance of Yen 20,000,000 at 8 per cent. interest 
being made after the signature of the preliminary contract. 
This agreement called for the building of a line from Tsinanfu 
to Shuntehfu, on the Peking-Hankow Railway. and from Kaom1 
to Hsuchowfu, the latter station being the junction of the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway with the one running westwards to 
Kaifeng, Honanfu, and beyond. 

The Tsingtaco-Tsinanfu Railway, which the Japanese have 
been operating since their occupation, and which will now be 
converted into a Sino-Japanese concern, no doubt, is some 400 
kilometres in length with one branch to Poshan of some 40 
kilometres in length, another to the Hungshan coal mines some 
seven kilometres in length, and a third to the Fangtze mines some 
four kilometres in length, with an extension of eight kilometres 
from Tsinanfu, giving connection with the Yellow River. 

The concession for the line was obtained from the German 
Government by a syndicate headed by the Deutsche-Asiatische 
Bank formed for the establishment of a German-Chinese Company 
with the title of the “Schantung-Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft,” on 
June 1, 1899. On March 21, 1900, a construction agreement was 
signed between the Chinese Government and the Company, the 





1See Far Eastern Review, November, 1918, for agreement. 
2See Far Eastern Review, November, 1918, for agreement. 
3See Far Eastern Revizw. November, 1918, for azreement. 
4See Far Eastern Review, May, 1919, for agreement. 
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original capital of the Company being Marks 54,000,000, though 
this was increased when the Company took over the rights and 
property of the Shantung Mining Company on January 1, 1913, 
to Marks 60,000,000. 
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SECOND CLASS STATION AT TSCHOU-TSUN 


Construction began on Sentember 23%, 1899, when Prince 
Henry of Prussia turned the first sod, work being carried on 
from both ends. with a labor force of some 25.000 men. The first 
section of 74 kilometres was onened to traffic to Kiaochow on 
April 8, 1901. and further sections were put into operation the 
same vear. On June 1. 1902. the whole of the first half of the 
line to Weihsien was opened for freight and passenger traffic 
and on June 1. 1904, the whole line, including the Paoshan branch 
was opened. The railway was five vears in construction and the 
entire cost of building and equinment was Marks 52.901.266. or. 
including interest on capital, and translated into sterling. ahout 
£9.200 ner mile. The survev covered a strip of Jand varving in 
hreadth hetween 500 and 2.000 vards. and enst about £36 per mile. 
The land was exvropriated »ecording to Chinese law. 1s. ld being 
naid ner square vard, with a surcharge of eight per cent. for 
land in cron and near townships. 

The Schantung-Fisenhahn-Gesellschaft owned and operated 
the line as well as the Fanetze Coal Mines near Weihsien. the 
Hungshan coal mines near Tsuchuanghsien, and the iron mines 
near Chinlingecheng. The railwav and the two coal mines were 
in full operation, and development work was proceeding at the 
iron mines. when military overations took place in the territorv 
in September, 1914. The Japanese then assumed contro] and 
gradually resumed overation of the railwav and the mines. 

At the end of 1914 the manager of the Company compiled a 
statement of lost net earnings which will give some idea of the 
financia! state of the line when the war interrupted its operation 
under the original management. The calculation for the lost. 
net earnings wags based unon the balance sheet for 1913, corrected 
by the returns for the first seven months of 1914. 

The freight carried during 1913 was 946,610 tons which brought 
In a gross revenue of $3,122.324.49, the ratio of net earnings to 
ross earnings as shown hy the balance sheet being 70.31 ner cent. 
This ratio is stated to be fairly constant and applied to the 
figures for 1914 gives a total estimated net earnings from goods 
traffic in 1914 between Kiaochow city and Tsinanfu as $12,249,006, 
equivalent to a daily net return of $340.276 from goods traffic. 

The total number of passengers carried in 1913 was 1.317.438 
who paid fares totalling $951,848.50, or an average of 72 cents 
per passenger. The gross passenger earnings between Kiaochow 
eity and Tsinanfu in 1914 is estimated at $507,271.69. Miscel- 
laneous earnings in 1913 were $54,988, chieflv from telegraph fees. 
rent on land and rolling stock and sale of rights to cut grass 
and wood and to collect ashes. The first seven months of 1914 
showed an increase in total gross earnings from both goods and 
passenger traffic amounting to $135,600. which. extended over the 
whole vear would give $239.457.14. "Phe net earnings for the 
whole line are calculated for 1914 at $3,103,311. During 1912 
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there were on the average 41 locomotives and 1,121 cars on hand 
We do not have the figures for 1913 or 1914. 

Subsequent to the occupation the railway was placed in th 
hands of the South Manchuria Railway officials, and if it remains 
in their hands will, from a passenger point 9 
view at least, be run with greater efficiency thay 
it has been in the past if the South Manchuria 
system can be taken as a criterion. 

What will happen so far as freight is op. 
cerned remains to be seen. Foreign and_ other 
merchants at Tsinanfu and Tsingtao are greatly 
concerned at the moment because of the formation 
of a Japanese transportation company which do: 
not seem to presage beneficial results in the hand. 
ling of commerce. This Company has been pro. 
mised a sliding scale of benefits for freight 
passing through its hands and the genera] jp. 
pression is that an endeavor is being made t 
secure the handling of traffic which already g008 
direct to the railway so that the Company will 
be eredited with existing business and earn ijn. 
mediate profits instead of depending upon the 
creation of new business for its livelihood. Tt jx 
stated’ that in order to secure the handling of 
existing traffic the Company is offering various 
firms a rehate of one ner cent. upon their frejcht 
This practice means that the Company will even- 
tually secure control of the rolling stock and 
wil] be able to obstruct anv shippers who do not conform with 
its proposals. Representations seekine elucidation have already 
heen made hy Tsingtao firms to the Tsingtao authorities hut a 
far no satisfaction has been received. nor has it been exnlained 
how the railwav can afford to pay a large percentage on business 
which it already has on its hooks. This matter may be adjusted 
when stens are taken pronerlv to organize the railway under 
new conditions brought about by the decision of the Peace Con- 
ference, but if it is not then the Jananese allow one further 
institution to grow under favored conditions which will provide 
one further areument. for critics in sunnort of their contentions 
that Japan will not give equal treatment to all traders. 


The Mining Rights 


In addition te the railway the mining possibilities are of 
rreat. moment to Japan. Some of the fields have already heen 
tanned. Wnder the Convention quoted above a svndicate was 
formed in Berlin under the direction of the Disconto-Gesellschatt 
and on Octoher 10, 1899, the Shantune Mining Companv was 
registered in Berlin with a canital of Marks 129.000.9000. Mining 
narties were sent ont and they concentrated their efforts on 
locating coal at Weihsien. Poshan. Putsan. Putschi. Tawenkou. 
VYihsien and Kuetschow and for iron at Chinlingchen. Mining 
was ultimately undertaken in 1901 at, Weihsien where the Fanctze 
mines were opened and onernted. and near Tsuchuanghsien. where 
the Hungshan mines were hroucht into operation. At Fanetre 
a double shaft was nut down and works were erected comnrisin* 
a renair shon with foundrv. saw mill. coal senaration 2nd 
chinning department. coal washer eapahle of handling 80 tons 
dailv. and a brianette factory for 30 tons dailv outnut. Abort 
95 Furoneans ond 9.000 Chinese were emnloved. and while 1” 
1902N2A only 9.178.62 tons of coal were produced, the output ros 
in 1909-19 to 973.354.04 tons. 

At Hungshan there are two principal shafts for rich and 
poor coal and one emergency shaft: one coal washer for rich 007! 
and one for poor: one coal senarator with carriage: one larg 
repair shop: and one electric shop. Tn 1906-7 the mines nroducrr 
14.646.95 tons, and ir 1913 a total of 414.000 tons. About 3 
Euroneans and 5,490 Chinese were emnloyed at Hungshan. | 

During 1913 the net earnings from the mines were Marks 
1.147.266.59. eanivalent at an averave exchange of two marks nr 
dollar to $573.683.30. During the first seven months of 1914 there 
wos an inerease in the net earnings of $140,000: estimated for 
twelve months to he $240.000, givine a total of #813.023.30. 

The ascertained iron ore deposits at Chinlinechen wer 
estimated to total 149.100.1900 tons. more than 99.900,000 of whirh 
lies in such a position that it can be worked easily and cheap!’ 
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In addition to this it is estimated that another 30,000,000 tons of 
ore are available. To develop this deposit the Germans decided 
to erect works at Tsangkou with a preliminary two ovens with a 
daily output each of 130-150 tons, and it was expected that mining 
would begin in 1915. The property consists of several munes, 
such as Tieshan, Tanshan, Yuepaoshan, Szepaoshan, Huanwang- 
chan, ete, and immediately after occupation of the territory the 
Japanese began investigating the deposits. The Government of 
Tsingtao decided to work the property itself and secured Yen 
> 900.000 to begin operations. Railways were put under construc- 
‘ion to connect the mines with the main line and it was expected 
‘> turn out 50,000 tons of ore before the end of 1918. Iron is 
one of the natural products chiefly required by Japan, so it can 
he taken for granted that the Shantung deposits will be worked 
to the limit now that title to them has been definitely given to 
her. Coking coal can be found at no great distance, but the 
hest coal in the province is located near Yihsien, where 60,000 
tons annually is being coked by the Chung Hsin Mining Com- 
pany, which was started in 1880. The Company is purely Chinese 
and operates eight shafts. The newest ‘shaft equipped with 
foreign machinery was expected to produce 2,000 tons per day. 
The Tientsin-Pukow Rai'’way has a branch line to the mines and 
takes for its own use some 60,000 tons of coal per year. The 
Company claims a daily output of 4,000 tons. A field of coal at 
Ichow is said to be the most extensive in the province. Both of 
these fields will be tapped by the new railway which the Japanese 
propose to build from Kaomi to Huschowfu, via Ichow and 
Yihsien. 


When the Convention was signed the Railway Company had 
the right to mine within 30 li of each side of any railway it 
built, but when the agreement was signed for the construction 
of the two new lines above mentioned this right was modified, and 
certain areas surveyed were relinquished, notably at Paoshan and 
Tzuchuan. The mines at Fangtze and Hungshan as well as the 
Chinlingchen were owned by the Shantung Mining Company (the 
Schantung-Berghau-Gesellschaft) but on March 13, 1913, this 
company was liquidated and the concessions were transferred to 
the Shantung Railway Company (the Schantung-Eisenbahn 
Gesellschaft)—against compensation of Marks 5,400,000 to be 
covered by new shares—which continued to operate them until 
the occupation of the territory by Japan. This Company intends 
to try and secure compensation for their losses both of property 
and earnings. They estimated the net revenue losses for 1914 
from both railway and mines to be $12,006 per day. 


Japanese Expansion Plans 


The importance of the natural wealth of Shantung as well as 
the great advantages of Tsingtao as a commercial port and a 
site for industrial expansion is fully appreciated by the Japanese. 
Between the date of occupation and the end of 1918 numerous 
factories were opened, 17 being placed in operation in the eighteen 
months ended December 31, 1918. The inducements offered for 
the establishment of factories were published in last issue, and 
no doubt these will be increased to Japanese now that the Peace 
Conference decision has been so favorable to Japan. 


Of the Tsingtao enthusiasts perhaps Mr. 
Yoshinosuke Akiyama, the Civil Governor, heads 
the list. In an article written by him for the 
“Chugwai Shogyu Shimpo” he shows himself to 
he possessed of vision, for he prophesies a time 
When the products of even Tibet and other far 
distant regions will come over railways to the 
port for shipment abroad. He points out rightly 
enough that the port holds behind it not only 
the rich resources of Shantung but also the pro- 
ducts of Shansi., Honan, Shensi, and other provin- 
ces where coal and other products are plentiful. 
Clearly it is the aim of Japan to make Tsingtao 
4 great and valuable shipping centre. Already 
they aim at making Kobe the transhipping point 
for trans-Pacifie cargoes. That port has been 
developed to berth the largest liners at piers and 
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there cargoes for China will be transhipped, if plans develop 
successfully, and be conveyed on Japanese bottoms, to South . 
China, to Shanghai, to Tsingtao, to Tientsin, to Dairen, and to 
Korean ports 

With an extension of the Shantung railway to the Peking- 
Hankow line and beyond into Shansi the Japanese will tap one of 
China’s wealthiest regions, while they will make supreme efforts 
to attract freight from the lines junctioning at Hsuchowfu when 
the projected line is built to that place. A glance at the map 
will indicate the value of the railway system which the Japanese 
have the opportunity now to develop. Already they have survey- 
ed the projected lines in Shantung Province and have even ha# 
surveyors making a reconnaissance as far west as Sianfu, :1 
reports are correct. An extension of the projected line to 
Shuntehfu westwards will take them inte the great iron and coal 
fields of Shansi, and it is iron that Japan is most urgently 
needing for her industrial development and for purposes of a 
military nature. With a well devised system of railways and 
trafic inducements Japan can unquestionably attract to Tsingtao 
produce from an extensive hinterland blessed with a wealth of 
undeveloped resources, 

If her plans mature uninterruptedly with regard to the 
direction of shipping from her own ports Tsingtao will become 
the most important port in North China. Shanghai at present 
holds that distinction, but unless steps are taken to make that 
port capable of taking the large trans-Pacific liners which are 
bound to be put into service in the future it will be found that 
big liners will regard Shanghai as but a port of call for 
passengers, while cargo will be mostly picked up at Kobe, where 
it will be carried by small steamers able to navigate the river at 
Shanghai. Greatness as a shipping centre in very likely to 
depart from Shanghai as a port of transhipment in favor of 
Kobe, if foresight is not used by the Shanghai people. At 
present the harbor works at Kobe are designed for big things in 
the future, and the inducements that can be offered by that port 
are that cargo Janded on its wharves can be immediately despatch- 
ed anywhere to Korea, Manchuria, North China and Central 
China by steamers which can navigate any of the available rivers 
in China now shut to ocean-going liners. 

Japan has done splendid work in developing the harbor at 
Dalny and that port is now doing an increasing business. At 
Tsingtao she has, in what will be her Settlement there, docking 
accommodation for at least 20 steamers of over 300 feet in length 
with a low-tide depth of water of 33 feet alongside the wharves. 
Above all she will be able to provide more accommodation for the 
biggest vessels if such is required. Credit must be given to Japan 
for the enterprise she displays in the development of communica- 
tions. She has in recent years exhibited remarkable acumen in 
the expansion of her mercantile marine, in the increase of her 
facilities for ship-building and docking, and above all in the 
preparation of harbors for the handling of intensely developed 
trade. China has made no move in this direction at all, and 
the future will surely show that Japan, provided she acts with 
sagacity, will hold the first place as a maritime peoples in the 
Pacific and will not be far behind any others in parts of the 
western world where shipping has advanced to the highest point 
of efficiency. With control of transhipment at Kobe for ports 
in North and Central China she can be counted upon to advance 
with giant strides, and no one can blame her for developing her 
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possessions to enable her to become premier in this direction. 
Certainly no one will begrudge her the position she has worked 
herself into if she but plays the game Her future solely depends 
upon her actions in this direction. If the open door policy re- 
mains a dead letter with her then she will incur justifiable and 
certain enmity. On the other hand if she makes of it a real and 
tangible thing then she will be able to reap the benefit of her 
enterprise to the full. The question is whether she will be big 
enough, now that she has a substantial hold in Shantung as well 
as in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, to say nothing of Fukien, 
to demonstrate that she knows what playing the game really is. 
The accusations made against her with regard to Manchuria can 
be wiped out at a stroke of the pen. An order, effectively 
enforced, removing discriminations and penalizing officials guilty 
of actions calculated to close the door to equal commercial rights 
is all that is required. 


A Scrap of Paper? 


But even if Japan does not do that she at least now has a 
chance that is unique to demonstrate handsomely that the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement, made as recently as November 2, 1917, is no mere 
‘scrap of paper.’”’ That Agreement in part made the following 
significant stipulation :— 

‘““The Government of the United States and Japan deny 
that they have any purpose to infringe in any way the 
independence or territorial integrity of China, and they 
declare, furthermore, that they always adhere to the principle 
of the so-called * open door,’ or equal opportunity for com: 
merce and industry in China. 

‘Moreover, they mutually declare that they are opposed 
to the acquisition by any Government of any special right or 
privileges that would affect the independence or territorial! 
integrity of China, or that would deny to the subjects or 
citizens of any country the full enjoyment of equal opportunity 
in the commerce and industry of China.”’ 


Reorganizing the Banking Consortium 


fr. John Jay Abbott, the Chicago Banker, who came to China 
recently on behalf of the leading American Banks to investigate 
conditions in view of the possibility of a reorganization loan 


being negotiated, was suddenly recalled to America about 
the middle of May, no doubt to attend the  mect- 


ings of the Banking Consortium now taking place in 
Paris. The first meeting was scheduled for May 12 as the result of 
negotiations between the American Government and the Allied 
Foreign Offices Mr. Thomas Lamont was nominated to represent 
the American Group (which includes thirty banks) at the opening 
meeting; Mr. M. Odagiri, of the Yokohama Specie Bank, who 
is well-known as representing Japan in the Consortium at Peking, 
again represents Japan; M. Simon, of the Banque de ]’Indo- 
Chine, represents France, and Sir Charles §. Addis,. of the 
London office of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, represents 
the British Group. The Consortium will consider fully China’s 
financial state with a view to a Reorganization Loan, and wil! 
specially arrange for financial operations in connection with 
railway construetion and industrial development. Mr Abbott 
will be able to aquaint the Consortium with conditions as they 
are at this moment and his report and advice should be of great 
assistance in the formation of decisions. 
Accerding to information from the Paris correspondent of 
the London ‘“‘Daily News” ‘“‘the new International Consortium, 
which will combine the interests of banking groups in China, will 
embody no government guarantees and will threaten China with 
no possible infringement of her sovereignty. All future loans to 
the Chinese Government or individual provinces will be made by 
the group as a whole and responsibility will be shared pro rata 
by the participating banks. It is proposed that the existing 
interests of participating banks in China should be similarly 
pooled. The proposal if carried out would mean that particular 
Powers would no longer have a predominant influence in parti- 
cular regions of China. The importance of that doctrine in its 
application to Japan’s interests in Shantung for example is 
obvious. It is definitely laid down that no future loans will he 
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allowed to involve the creation of special sphere of influence, j, 
China, and there is strong reason to hope that the result wil] be 
marked stimulation in the development of China’s transport 
system and the exploitation of her vast mineral resources.” 








Slandering America 


J apanese newspapers are at present amusing themselves hy, 
carrying on an intense anti-American campaign. They are 
apparently incensed at the progress being made by the agitation 
in China against the cession of Shantung to Japan by the Paris 
Peace Conference, and feel it necessary to find someone to blame 
for it. None of them can believe that the cession of Shantune 
to Japan by the Peace Conference could be responsible. The tyne 
of slander being published against Americans in China can hp 
gauged by the statements of the “Osaka Asahi.’”’ a responsible 
paper of some standing in Japan, which waxes wrath as follows: 

‘Whether unscrupulous or not, the untiring efforts mad. 

by Americans in China to promote their interests are 
commendable. It is reported that they have lately established 
American-Chinese Young Men’s Clubs in the various commer. 
cial centres in China. These clubs are visited, it is allegod 
by Chinese and foreign ladies of the street. and thus 
Chinese young men are lured in an attempt to win over the 
middle classes of China. Such a policy is sordid in the 
extreme, but it reveals a very intimate knowledge of the weak 
points of Chinese, and none but Americans could adopt any 
such policy. Of course, such a policy will he opposed by 
enlightened members of the Chinese public, and it is doubtful 
if it can do any lasting good for Americans. but their action 
is commendable in that they never get tired of trying anv 
means to promote their interests. We pity Japan who has 
simply declared her policy has been altered, but who has done 
nothing particular to further her relations with China. At 
any rate, the assiduity of the Americans gives us a lesson.” 

It is unnecessary to say, of course, that there is not a tittle 
of truth in the disgusting allegation made in this paragraph. 
but there is something of amusement. The risible faculties of 
all who know China will be excited by the pathetic lament that 
Japan “has done nothing particular to further her relations with 
China.” The paper forgets the Twenty-one Demands and the 
Nishihara agreements, or perhaps, like Mr. Lloyd George. it has 
never heard of them! On the other hand the paper may mean 
that Japan has done nothing to further friendly relations with 
China. If that is the construction desired then we agree with 
the “Asahi” of Osaka. It has made a great discovery, and is 
fully entitled to “pity Japan.” 
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tHe New WHarF IN Darxen Harsor. 

The new Third Wharf at the western end of Dairen harbor, which ba 
been under construction since March, 1913, is to be completed soon. The 
quay line will be 5,300 feet length. 


June, 1919 


PresIDENT WILSON : 


“Shall the Strong Do as they 


Weak Suffer 
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Japan’s Triumph over China—How it was Won—What it 
Means, and how it is being Resisted by the Humiliated 
Chinese in a Boycott of Japanese Institutions and Products 


The Powers represented in Paris have decided that Germany’s 
heir to Tsingtao—or rather Germany’s economic heir in 
Shantung—shall be Japan, and China is bubbling /ike an unwatch- 
ed pot. People differ in their views as to China’s right to take 
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THE FORMER GERMAN POST OFFICE, TSINGTAO 


exception to the Peace Conference settlement, for some think 
that China, having earned nothing got nothing, while others 
think that she has been most unjustly used; but however little 
or much sympathy is lavished upon China, the entire population 
of Occidentals in China is frankly and openly disgusted with 
the decision which gives Japan so much material benefit, so much 
satisfaction, so much “‘face’’ in the Orient, at the expense of 
China, and their own national interests. The diplomats, the 
press, the merchants—all classes indeed—feel almost as badlv 
about it as the Chinese, and, if we are to judge by precedent, will 
feel it longer. The representatives of the various Governments 
in Paris have chosen to ignore the opinions of residents in the 
East, and have left to them nothing but the humiliating task of 
explaining to their hosts, the Chinese people, how it happened. 
This was done, we are forced to assume, as a matter of policy, 
hig world policy as the world is viewed from Paris, where it 1s 
probably easy to forget that half of the world’s population lives 
in Asia, and that Japan and China constitute a quarter of it, 
and by no means the stupidest quarter. 

_ But what do Occidentals have to say to the Chinese now? 
There are two lines of argument which they can take. and both 
have been adopted in the press. They can turn upon the Chinese 
and tell them that they deserved no better, that they have allowed 
a small group of openly unpatriotic officials to barter away all 
of China’s richest resources, to pawn her railways, to pawn her 
mines, to take Japanese agents into the closest confidence in the 
councils of state, to enter into secret treaties which bound China 
to abide by Japan’s decision in the disposition of Tsingtao and 

ave permitted the country to be overrun by devastating armies 


financed with the money which Japan advanced to this same 
unpatriotic clique—all without effective criticism or opposition. 
They can impress upon the Chinese that their own treaties with 
Japan, negotiated in 1915 and if 1918 by the recognized Govern- 
ment which the Chinese people never took the trouble to overthrow, 
were an unsurmountable barrier to the execution of elemental 
justice upon Japan at the Peace Conference and that the Powers 
were forced to ignore the claims of the Chinese people because 
they had been sold by their own corrupt officials 

Or they can continue to talk of “policy” and of the reckoning 
that is still to come but is just a little postponed. They can 
point out that it was most essential that Japan should remain 
a party to the peace conference and a member of the League of 
Nations. That by threatening to withdraw from both she 
weakened the Allies’ position vis-a-vis Germany, and menaced 
the very existence of the League; that Shantung was given 
Japan, therefore, as a bait to lure her into the League of Nations, 
and that by-and-bye, when all is settled in Europe and the 
League is functioning, China can appeal to this supreme court 
of the world and have the satisfaction of seeing the claims of 
abstract justice recognized. Do Occidentals believe this? They 
don’t know; but it is very apparent that none of them is 
preaching this gospel with an earnestness that carries conviction. 
Japan has a much better story to tell now; the Paris Peace 
Conference has furnished her with absolute proof that might is 
still right in the East whatever it may be in the West, and 
certain Chinese are only too ready now to believe that the wicked 
flourish. 

The events which led up to this disappointment and disillu- 
sionment are fairly familiar to everyone, but for the sake of 
telling a complete story they must be reviewed in bare 
outline at least. 





TYPICAL TSINGTAO BUILDINGS IN SAGAMACHI, FORMERLY PRINZ 
HEINRICH STREET 
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Review of Events in Shantung and take it, but was advised against such action. A Japanese 
: fleet blockaded the German treaty port, supported by British and 
The Germans obtained the Kiaochow concession by virtue of French vessels, and a Japanese military force approached 
a convention signed March 6, 1898. This gave them special Tsingtao overland from the port of Lungkow, and, with the 
privileges in a belt 33 miles wide running around Kiaochow Bay, assistance of a British contingent—small it is true—besieged jt 
which included the right to move troops, but with the specification After a short struggle, which was a mere skirmish compared 
that the territory in this zone was still under Chinese sovereignty. with what was going on in Europe, the Germans surrendered 
It also gave them the Treaty Port of Tsingtao, where fortifications and the Japanese expeditionary force occupied the place. 
were erected and the Germans enjoyed extraterritorial immunity In 1915 the 21 Demands were presented to China sceretly 
from Chinese interference. It also gave them the right to grant and were discussed in conferences at which the Japanese permitted 
concessions for two railways in Shantung province (afterwards no minutes to be taken. The Chinese were pledged to secrecy, 
extended) and a railway zone 20 miles wide in which mining and, it is now a matter of historical record, when the nature o} 
operations could be carried on under German direction and by the demands leaked out the foremost statesman in Japan 
German capital. Under the terms of this treaty Tsingtao was deliberately misled the statesmen of every other country on earth. 
built and fortified, the Tsingtao-Tsinan Railway was constructed denying that Japan was presenting any such demands as those 
and mining enterprises were started. Shantung was looked upon which afterwards were known to have been included jn the 
as Germany’s sphere of influence and it was agrecd that if the obnoxious “‘group five.’”? The first of the demands concerned 
Chinese wished to construct railways or open mines elsewhere in Shantung. The Chinese were forced to agree* that they would 
the province, German investors and German materials would be abide by any decision reached between Japan and Germany at 
given the preference. the Peace Conference. In 1917, before America and China came 
In 1914 Japan declared war upon Germany and announced into the war, Japan extracted from Great Britain, and later from 
that she would support Great Britain’s interests by taking France and Italy, a pledge that she would be supported in her 
Tsingtao. Yuan Shih-kai offered to bring China in as an ally claim upon Tsingtao at the Peace Conference. 
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MAP OF SHANTUNG 
Showing the areas from which the chief products like silk, strawbraid, tussah silk, pongee, silk piece-goods, etc., are derived. Groundnuts, 


beans, hides, skins, bristles, etc., are produced in all parts of the province. Statistics in regard to this trade appeared in the February 
issue of THe Far Eastern Review. The location cf the coalfields is shown on the map on another page. 
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In exchange for this pledge she agreed to relinquish her 
claim to the Pacific Islands south of the equator. Japan had 
announced in her declaration of, war against Germany that she 
proposed to return Kiaochow to China and towards the end cf 
May, it was reported, notified the Chinese Government that she 
would restore Kiaochow, with full sovereignty, to Chima. 

In August, 1917, China, following America’s example, declared 
war upon the Central Powers. All German treaties with China 
were abrogated and all German concessions, public properties, 
and semi-public institutions in China were taken over by China, 
as the agreements by virtue of which Germany acquired these 
holdings went by the board with the treaties. Tsingtao was the 
only exception, and this exception was made for the sole reason 
that Japan was firmly seated there, occupying, on the basis of 
a Treaty wrung from China as a result of a threat of war, 
territory which should have automatically reverted to China by 
virtue of her declaration of war alone. Possession in this case 
was ten points of the law. When China became a belligerent 1. 
appeared to everyone in China that the future settlement of the 
disposition of Kiaochow lay between Germany and China, and not 
between Germany and Japan, and that China’s pledge to abide by 
a decision reached between Germany and Japan was no longer 
effective. 

Japan apparently observed the weakness of her position and 
in September, 1918, when through the instrumentality of the 
military leaders, she had virtually. gained complete control of the 
Peking Government, she negotiated a secret agreement, endorsed 
by China upon the responsibility of Tsao Ju-lin alone, without 
the knowledge of Parliament or the concurrence of the Cabinet, 
by virtue of which she came into possession of Germany’s former 
claim upon projected Shantung railways. In exchange for this 
the northern militarists were provided with Yen 20,000,000 to play 
with. 





CHUFU STATION (TIENTSIN-PUKOW RAILWAY) NEAR CONFUCIUS’ TOMB, SHANTUNG. 
THE CARTS IN THE FOREGROUND ARE TYPICAL OF THOSE USED 
FOR TRAVEL IN THE REGION 


This was the status of the Shantung question when it came 
before the Peace Conference. Japan was armed with five treaties 
and agreements, two from China, one obtained as a result of an 
ultimatum, and the other from an official without adequate author- 
ity, and three from Great Britain, France and Italy respectively, 
made with these belligerents when their case was desperate and 
when Japan’s possible defection might have meant disaster. 
Faced with these documents, the representatives of the greater 
nations at the conference, instead of ignoring or tearing up the 
documents, gave Japan’s claims the following consideration in the 
inal draft of the terms submitted to Germany: 

‘Germany cedes to Japan all rights, titles and privileges, 
notably as to Kiaochow, and the railroads, mines and cables 
acquired by her treaty with China of 6th March, 1898, and 
by other agreements as to Shantung. 

_ “All German rights to the railroad from Tsingtao 

Tsinanfu, including all facilities and mining rights and 
rights of exploitation, pass equally to Japan and the cables 


from Tsingtao to Shanghai and Chefoo, the cables free of 
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all charges, all German State Property, movable and 
immovable, in Kiaochow is acquired by Japan free of all 
charges.”’ 


A Wail of Despair 


The public statement issued by the Chinese Delegation to the 
Peace Conference is a wail of despair and at the same time an 
acknowledgement of submission to that infernal fiend Policy, 
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TAIAN STATION (TIENTSIN-PUKOW RAILWAY), SHANTUNG, WITH THE FAMOUS 
SACRED MOUNTAIN, TAISHAN, IN THE BACKGROUND 


whom we all thought dead, which deserves to be put on permanent 
record. The following is the text as given out in Paris on 
May 1, 1919:— 
The Chinese delegates to the Peace Conference issued 
a statement on Friday afternoon with regard to the decision 
of the Council of Three concerning Kiaochow. The statement 
Says: 





* In the Treaties made on May 25, 1915, as a result of the Twenty-One 
Demands and the consequent Ultimatum, between Japan and China, China 
agreed with regard to Shantung as follows :— 

Article 1.—The Chinese Government agrees to give full assent to 
all matters upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree 
with the German Government relating to the disnosition of all iste, 
interests and concessions which Germany, by virtue of treaties or 
otherwise, possesses in relation to the Province of Shantung. 

Article 2.—The Chinese Government agrees that as regards the 
railway to be built by China herself from Chefoo or Lungkow to connect 
with the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu railway, if Germany abandons the privilege 
of financing the Chefoo-Wethsien line, China wil! approach Japanese 
capitalists to negotiate for a loan. 

Article 3.—The Chinese Government agrees in the interest of trade 
and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China herself as soon 
as possible certain suitable places in the Province of Shantung as 
Commercial Ports. 

Articie 4.—The present treaty shall come inte force on the day of 
its signature. 

In an Exchange of Notes attached to the Treaty the following points 
were agreed upon :— 

Within the Province of Shantung or along its coast no territory 
or island will be leased or ceded to any foreitzn Power under any 
pretext. 

The places which ought to be opened as commercial ports by China 
herself, as provided in Article 3 of the Treaty respecting the province 
of Shantung signed this day, will be selected and the regulations 
therefor, will be drawn up by the Chinese Government iteelf, a 
decision concerning which will be made after consulting the Minister 
of Japan. 

When, after the termination of the present war, the leased terri- 
tory of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free disposal of Japan, 
the Japanese Government will restore the said leased territory to China 
under the following conditions :— 

(1) The whole of Kiaochow Bay to be opened as a commercial 

port. 

(2) A concession under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan to be 

established at a place designated by the Japanese Governr ent. 

(3) If the foreign Powers desire it, an international concession may 

be established. 

(4) As regards the disposal to be made of the buildings and proper- 

ties of Germany and the conditions anl procedure relating 
thereto, the Japanese Government anl the Chinese Government 
shall arrange the matter by mutual agreement before the 
restoration. 
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‘The Chinese delegates have been informed orally, on 
behalf of the Council of Three, of the outline of the settle- 
ment proposed regarding the Shantung question. Under this 
settlement the rights to Kiaochow formerly belonging to Ger- 





TYPES OF TSINGTAO BUILDINGS—POST OFFICE IN FOREGROUND 


many are transferred to Japan. While Japan voluntarily 
engages to hand back the Shantung peninsula in full sovereign- 
ty to China she is allowed to retain the economic privileges 
formerly enjoyed by Germany. These privileges, the delegation 
is informed, include the Tsingtao-Tsinan Railway, 280 miles 
long, the mines connected with it and the two railways to be 
built connecting Shantung with the two trunk lines from 
Peking to the Yangtze valley. In addition she obtains the 
rights to establish a settlement at Tsingtao, and although 
the Japanese military forces, it was understood, will be 
withdrawn from Shantung at the earliest possible moment, 
the employment of special railway police is permitted.”’ 
‘Such being the outline of the proposed settlement, the 
Chinese delegation cannot but view it with disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. Their German rights in Shantung 
originated in an act of wanton aggression in 1897, character- 
istic of Prussian militarism. To transfer these rights to 
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engages’ to hand it back to the rightful owner. Japan baseq 
its claim for the German rights in Shantung also on the 
Treaty and Notes of 1915 and the notes of 1918 with China 
It is to be noted, however, that the documents of 1915 wers 
agreed to by China under the coercion of an ultimatyn 
threatening war in case of non-compliance with the Twenty- 
one Demands. The Notes of 1918 were made by China as the 
price for Japan’s promise to withdraw her troops, whose 
presence in the interior of Shantung, as well as the establish. 
ment of Japan’s civil administration bureaux, had aroused 
such popular opposition that the Chinese, Government felt 
constrained to make the arrangement. 

‘The Chinese delegation understands that the Counc] js 
prompted by the fact that Great Britain and France had 
undertaken in February and March, 1917, to support at the 
Peace Conference the assuring to Japan of German rights jy 
Shantung. 

‘To none of these secret agreements was China a party. 
nor was she informed of their contents when invited to join 
in the war against the Central Empires. The fortunes of 
China appear thus to have been made the objects of negotia- 
tions and compensation after she had allied herself with the 
Allied Powers. 

“Apart from this, it is at least open to question how 
far these agreements will be applicable inasmuch as China 
has become a belligerent. The claims of Japan referred to in 
this agreement appear to be scarcely compatible with the 
fourteen points adopted by the Powers associated against 
Germany. 

‘If the Council has granted the claims of Japan in full 
for the purpose of saving the League of Nations, as is intimat-. 
ed to be the case, China has less to complain of, believing, 
as she does, that it is a duty to make sacrifices for such a 
noble cause. She, however, cannot refrain from ‘remarking 
that the Council has not seen fit to call upon strong Japan 
to forego her claims, animated by a desire for aggrandisement, 
instead of on weak China to surrender what is hers by rights. 

‘ Great will be the disappointment and disillusion of the 
Chinese people whoever proposed the settlement. If there is 
a reason for the Council to stand firm on the question of 
Fiume there would seem to be all the more reason to uphold 
the claim of China relating to Shantung, which includes the 
future welfare of 36 million souls and the highest interests of 
peace in the Far East.” 


China Sacrificed for the Sake of League 


Policy in Paris has inflicted a hardship upon China which 


Japan as the Council of Three proposes to do, is therefore to 
confirm an act of aggression which has been resented by the 
Chinese ever since its perpetration. Such virtual substitution 
of Japan for Germany in Shantung is serious enough in 
itself but 1t becomes grave when the position of Japan in 
Southern Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia is read in 
connection with it. Firmly entrenched on both sides of the 
Gulf of Pechili, the water outlet of Peking, with a hold on 
the three trunk lines from Peking and connecting it with 
the rest of China, the capital becomes but an enclave in the reiieT p PolizeidlonstgebSuis 
midst of Japanese influence, Moreover owing to China’s | 
declaration of war against the Central Powers on August 
14th, 1917, and the abrogation of all treaties and agreements 
between China and these Powers, the German rights 
automatically reverted to China. The declaration was 
officially given notice of and taken cognisance of by the 
Allied and Associated Governments. It is therefore 
significant that the Council in announcing the settlement of 
the Kiaochow and Shantung question referred to the rights 
to be transferred to Japan as the ‘rights formerly belonging 
to Germany.’ It appears clear then that the Council has been 
bestowing on Japan the rights not of Germany but of China; 
not of an enemy but of a weaker ally. 

‘* Besides Shantung is China’s holy land, packed with 
memories of Confucius and Mencius and hallowed ag the 
eradle of her civilization. If it is the intention of the Counci! 
to restore it to China it is difficult to see on what consideration 
of principle or of expediency can he justified the transfer in 
the firat instance lo an alten Power which then ‘voluntarily 


we in China, who are sick of policy and do not mind saying 1t, 
know could not have been worse had the Conference decided to 
return Tsingtao to Prussia and to give that power carte blancie 
in dealing with China. The Chinese and the foreign residents 
in China know that the interpretation of Japan’s economic rights 
in Shantung will not lie with the Chinese, and, unless a pheno- 
menal change takes place in Japanese character, they know that 
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Japan’s interpretation of these rights will leave China nothing 
in the province of Shantung but the empty shell of authority 
and will give Japan almost as absolute authority in Shantung 
as she enjoys in Formosa or Korea. Yet, for the sake of greater 
unity in the pressure that is brought to bear upon Germany and 
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TYPICAL RESIDENCES AT TSINGTAO 


for the sake of the unborn League of Nations, China, an Ally, 1s 
surrendered to Japan and is thrown upon her mercy under no 
better pledge of good treatment than Japan’s word for it. The 
attitude of foreigners in this part of the world, who had led 
themselves to believe that the world was entering upon an era of 
more justice and less policy is voiced in a comment made upon 
this decision by the editor of the “‘ Japan Chronicle,’’ who says 
of the Japanese delegates: ‘‘They have certainly intensified the 
hatred and despair felt by the Chinese when they might so easily 
have gained their goodwill and trust, and they have created a 
feeling regard'ng the League of Nations that it may hardly be 
worth preserving considering how its spirit has been violated as 
the price of Japan’s membership.” 


The concensus of opinion in this corner of the world is that 
a preventable mistake has been made; that Japan should have 
been corrected instead of encouraged; that the importance of 
this Far Eastern case was underestimated in Paris because it 
was not appreciated what a profound impression this decision 
in Japan’s favor will make upon the minds of all Orientals, who 
are numerous and who are learning things; and that the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples would have gained prestige in the East, through 
dealing more considerately with China and more severely with 
militaristic Japan. 


The Lesson to China 


It is of course possible to shift a good deal of responsibility 
upon the Chinese themselves and it will not hurt them to have to 
assume as much of it as they can be made to assume. China has 
learned to Jean too much on others, to flirt too freely with many 
suitors and then throw herself into the arms of an honest suitor 
and expect him to drive away all the wicked ones. It cannot be 
impressed too strongly upon the Chinese that they have done 
little or nothing for themselves during the four years of the war. 
The great body of China’s official class has never made a whole- 
hearted effort to purge the country of the little group which has 
been acting for Japan, ruining China’s opportunity to gain 
credit through participation in the war, pledging public liberties 
and public resources for money to be spent in the political 
gamble or to be squandered upon useless armies which have 
terrorized and devastated some of China’s provinces. Even the 
people who have suffered most have scarcely raised a voice in 
protest and the pro-Japanese element has grown wealthier and 
holder ag its confidence in its immunity from correction grew. 
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Had China contributed whole-heartedly toward the winning of the 
war, had she kept her avenues of trade open to commerce, had 
she built up a government worthy of the name and shown no 
inclination to trifle with Japan while wailing for protection 
against her, it seems more than likely that her delegates in Paris 
would have carried more weight and that the Powers would have 
considered China better worth saving from Japan’s clutches. A 
nation which tolerates as its government a group of men who 
maintain their power by pandering to the nation. which is 
denounced abroad as an implacable enemy, cannot count upon 
the respect or sympathy of peoples who have had to fight, and 
fight hard, throughout history for their independence and the 
liberties which they now enjoy. 


A Chinese correspondent who writes to the “ North-China 
Daily News ” under an assumed name does not hold the plenipot- 
entiaries in Paris guiltless of having done China a grave injustice, 
but he sums up effectively China’s share of the responsibility for 
her defeat in the following paragraph: 


‘But the predominating feeling in the heart of many 
Chinese is one of sorrow. Here again, our sorrow is not 
primarily for the loss of our case. We know Shantung is lost 
to China, for we have learned through experience to value at 
its proper worth a Japanese promise. Even so, our sorrow 
is not mainly for this. It is for our own unworthiness, for 
the futility and blindness of our rulers and people. For four 
long years an unexampled opportunity to redeem ourselves 
was knocking at our doors. Yet we were so sunk in our 
selfishness that we let it knock in vain. Why accuse Japan? 
Why blame the Allies for our failure? We have received what 
we deserved.” 


Awakening of the Chinese People 


This is all discussion of what is done anu over. I¢ is to us in 
the East a lugubrious topic and the more we dwell upon it the 
more pessimistic we get. In reading and re-reading the disap- 
pointing clauses in the peace treaty we become so much absorbed 
in China’s calamity in the immediate past that we forget that 
there is now @ very interesting present in the Orient and a still 
more interesting and hopeful future. The smal] Chinese commun- 
ity thrives on peace and withers away before disorder; but the 
Chinese nation usually makes a pronounced stride forward after 
each national calamity. The reaction from this one has already 
set in. We foreigners in China have always deplored that there 
existed no such thing as organized, effective public opinion in 
China. We know from our homelands that the motive power 
of democracies is public opinion, and as it has been so slow in 
manifesting itself in China we had almost despaired of seeing an 
end of the corruption, the pseudo-militarism, the politics with- 
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cut policies which enmeshed China in a net of poisonous, 
purposeless intrigue, all of which made anything approaching 
democracy impossible. But the loss of Shantung (we speak of 
this as an accomplished fact because we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that Japan will definitely change her policy and hand 
back to China the economic rights she has obtained) seems to 
have set a chord vibrating in China which has never been touched 
before. We have seen many emotional eruptions in China as 
short lived and as ineffective as they have been violent. We have 
seen spasms of frenzied patriotism before but nothing consistent 
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or sustained. The Japanese speak contemptuously of China’s 
‘“ five-minute ” patriotism, and the experiences which they have 
had in dealing with emotional] ebullitions in this country since 
they first began to try its patience, have made them indifferent to 
them. 

We must confess at this writing that there seems to be some- 
thing different about the movement which has grown out of 
popular resentment and despair since the receipt of the verdict 
from Paris. It appears to be more intelligent, less emotional, 
better organized and less furious. There is, in the first instance, 
a clearer undertanding of causes and a more thorough knowledge 
of the events which have led up to the calamity. Then there is 
on every hand apparently a firmer determination to remove the 
root causes so that there will be no repetition. 

This is a students’ and merchants’ movement. It is anti- 
Japanese, but it is much more essentially an internal reform 
movement. It has begun with an educational and not a political 
character, and it supports neither the North nor the South, but 
so far isnational. The Taiping Rebellion was started by religious 
fanatics and was sustained by fanaticism. The Boxer movement 
was promoted by a union of high conservative officials with 
retrogressive minds and the lowest strata of the illiterate 
plebeian classes. The Revolution which overthrew the Manchus 
was a rising of the young Chinese against the old. All previous 
movements in China have been set going from the very top of 
Chinese society or from the very bottom. The placid, stolid, 
respectable middle classes have always been neutrals, because, 
according to Chinese conventions, they were supposed to have no 
part or interest in politics. In this movement, as it develops, 
it would appear that the students are to be propagandists and the 
merchants the executives. This brings two new elements into 
Chinese public life which are cordially welcome. 


The Beginning of the Boycott 


When the first inkling of the bad news came through from 
Paris the Peking students were the first to act, and while their 
first step was one of violence, their wrath was not turned against 
the Japanese, or against the foreigner, but against the most con- 
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spicuous men in the group of Chinese officials who have been 
helping Japan to secure a grip upon the Chinese army and upon 
the Chinese resources, finances, and communications. As the 
culmination of a very pacific parade through the streets of Peking 
on Sunday, May 4, the students attacked the house of Tsao Ju- 
lin, Minister of Communications—who escaped and fled—and 
seriously injured Minister to Japan Chang Tsung-hsiang. This 
was not the actual beginning of the movement, but it served as 
a tremendous incentive and encouragement to local organizations 
in other cities which had been making spasmodic efforts to 
register disapproval of Japan’s possible assumption of German 
rights in Shantung. In the latter part of April 100,000 citizens 
of Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung, held meetings and 
demonstrations, as a result of which Peking was stormed with 
petitions and Paris bombarded with cables. Still earlier a union 
of all the commercial organizations in Shanghai, more than fifty 
in number, had made their displeasure known through similar 
mediums and in the last days of April the students, merchants 
and provincial assemblymen of Nanking began a series of 
meetings and demonstrations which still persist. But after all, 
the action of the Peking students in hounding the recognized 
chief of the ‘‘Mai Kuo P’ai,” as the Chinese call it—the ‘‘nation 
selling clique’’—out of his house and in discomfiting his colleagues, 
caused the members of the clique, both mulitarists and civil 
officials, more acute distress and brought them nearer the verge 
of actual ruin than any step that has been taken for two years. 
A number of students were arrested on this occasion, a 
particularly foolish step on the part of the police, for their 
detention aroused the student element throughout the country, 
stirred the merchants to organization and action, gave the 
militarists, whom the “‘Mai Kuo P’ai’’ finances, a tremendous 
amount of adverse advertising and brought Peking to the verge 
of an actual revolution. There was much tension in the morning 
of May 7th, the fourth anniversary of the conclusion of the Sino- 
Japanese discussions of the notorious Twenty-One Demands, which 
was brought to an abrupt close by Japan on May 7th, 1915, by the 
mobilization of troops in Manchuria and the presentation in 
Peking of an ultimatum. On May 7 of this year demonstrations 
were planned in nearly every large city in China, and it was 
anticipated that the one in Peking, following so closely upon 
the raid upon Tsao Ju-lin’s house, would be particularly lively. 
The patrolling of the streets by extra police and squads of the 
‘Precautionary Force,’’ did not improve the temper of the people, 
and the police prohibition of a public meeting in the Central 
Park, which was closed and strongly guarded, was a challenge 
which everyone expected the students to answer. A happy 
ditersion was created, however, by General Wu Ping-hsieng, chief 
of police, who had the good sense to release the imprisoned 
students, 33 of them, on the morning of May 7th, and trouble was 
averted. But this did not end matters, for President Hsu was 
prevailed upon by the militarists to issue a mandate strongly 
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reprimanding the students for their acts of violence on May 4th 
and calling upon the police to preserve better order. Through 


similar pressure the President, though secretly in sympathy with © 


the movement which he hopes will free him from the tyranny of 
the militarists, was forced to accept the resignation of Minister 
of Education Fu, who had resigned as a matter of form after the 
student escapade, and to reject at the same time the resignation 
of Minister of Communications Tsao Ju-lin. . Violence was 
averted, but contrary to the hopes of the ‘“Mai Kuo P’ai” the 
movement took the form of a consistent and persistent campaign, 
sanely conducted and most determined in its character. A 
students’ union, comprising the students of 27 institutions above 
the Middle Scheale in Peking, wes formed, delegates and letters 
were sont out to all the provinces calling upon the provincial 
institutions to form similar unions, and @ national] students’ 
union is rapidly shaping itself for propaganda purposes. Mean- 
while the merchants of a score of cities have united with the 
students and are planning a pacific but deadly campaign against 
their own pro-Japanese officials and against Japanese trade 
interests in China. Japanese goods, ships and bank notes are 
being boycotted and the vast mass of the uniformed and therefore 
indifferent Chinese people are being educated up to a knowledge 
of the activities of the “Mai Kuo P’ai,” which 1s not going to 
be wholesome for that group. 

Chinese public opinion is growing rapidly under fairly sane 
direction and is being instructed systematically according to the 
Korean model. In Shanghai the “‘ten-men-group”’ system is 
being adopted and is spreading. Each man makes nine converts, 
ten groups of ten unite to make a hundred, ten hundred unite 
to make a thousand and so forth, the largest unit being 10,000. 
These bodies of citizens spread propaganda and agitate for clean 
government at home and the defeat of Japan’s policy of pentra- 
tion. It was through the ten-men-group system that the Chinese 
expelled the Mongols from China in one day a little more than 
five hundred years ago, and the Mongols had then —— all 
of Asia and some of Europe. If the right idea prevails through- 
oul this process of creating public opinion and organizing it, 
if it is not diverted to serve the interests of political parties, but 
remains an internal reform movement, it threatens to be 
overwhelming. 

An attempt has already been made by the politicians of the 
Chinputang party to utilize the movement and to guide it so 
that it will carry a few of their mone into power under the 
militarists and not in place of They would unseat 
Minister Tsao Ju-lin and Minister of Miniion Affairs Lu Tseng- 
hsiang, by using the students’ and merchants’ movements as a 
lever, and for this reason they have been very carefully diverting 


the attention of the demonstrators from the military leaders and 


have been saving them from the assaults of the patriotic bodies 
through the ongan with which they camouflage their political 
identity—the ‘‘People’s Foreign Relation Society.”’ In this they 
have now undoubtedly failed. The movement is bigger than 
their little schemes and has swept past the People’s Foreign 
Relation Society and left it deserted. 

If the effect of the Paris verdict upon the middle classes has 
been to give them an opinion and a policy and the energy to 
work for them, it has had a very different effect upon certain 
elements in the official class. With these nothing succeeds like 
success. It takes very little propaganda on Japan’s part to 
impress upon them that Japan has won a great diplomatic victory 
in Paris and that, in the immediate future, the Anglo-Saxon 
influence in the Far East will be nil. America’s stock is 
particularly low. It is firmly believed that Japan’s right to 
meddle in Chinese affairs and to expand by her own methods on 
the continent of Asia is recognized by the Paris decision and 
that Anglo-Saxon protests, like Anglo-Saxon promises, can be 
safely ignored in this part of the world. Those officials who 
have been working for Japan are elated. They are confident that 
their lives, their wealth, and their political power are now safe 
and that Japan will now feel free to resort to the most extreme 
Ineasures to protect her agents. Many of those officials who have 
been neutral in their attitude towards the ‘“Mai Kuo P’ai’’ and 
its enemies now hasten to establish friendly relations with either 
the Anfu Club, the militarists organization, or other parties in 
which the diplomatic and financial agents of the military leaders 
are enrolled, while those who have mildly opposed the activities 


of these groups either efface themselves or endeavor to make 
peace, 
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From this time forth there will be few officials in China who 
will dare to criticise any action in support of Japan’s policies in 


‘China or who) will listen to the appeals, promises or protests of 
an Occidental with more than polite tolerance. The J apanese in 


their official relations with the Chinese have been incising this 
impression with much pains. A Japanese Consul-General recently 
called upon a high Chinese official to tell him that America had 
failed dismally at the Peace Conference, that France and Great 
Britain would in future cordially support Japan in her China 
policy and that if America became troublesome Japan and Great 
Britain would deal with her, one on the East and the other on 
the West. The whole effort is to convince the Chinese that Japan 
and Japan’s doings in China have met with the formal approval 
of all the Allies but America, and that America does not count. 
This Consul-General remarked in closing his little monologue 
that the Chinese would learn that might was still right, as Japan 
had contended all along. 

The first fruit of the Paris decision in the Chinese political 
world has been another suspension, if not abandonment, of the 
Shanghai Peace Conference between the delegates of the Southerr 
and Northern provinces. It wag felt before the news came that 
no satisfactory decision could be reached in Shanghai, and when 
it became known that Japan had triumphed in Paris, it was felt 
in both Peking and Shanghai that the Northern faction’s 
position was so greatly strengthened that further discussion 
was a waste of time. The South presented impossible 
demands, the Northern delegate was instructed to reject 
them, all the delegates resigned, and President Hsu 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Chu Chi-chien and Sa 
colleagues. The next step, unless important modificatio 
are made by the South, will, judging from all the omens, "ah the 
reopening of hostilities between the North and the South, which, 
if permitted, will mean more Japanese loans, more recruiting 
of soldiers, more suspension of trade, more devastation of the 
provinces, and pas genie suffering for the masses of the Chinese 
people. 

We cannot count upon any official group or element now to 
oppose such a step, and, judging by what has happened in Paris, 
we cannot expect foreign appeals or protests to carry any weight. 
There is nothing to look forward te now but a popular movement 
and nothing in which foreign interests can put reliance for their 
protection and preservation but the growing public opinion of 
the Chinese people. It is a slender reed, but if it does not prevail 
to reform China, nothing will. 

This is the most critical moment for China in her modern 
history, for at last her own people must decide for themselves 
whether their country is to beeome a Japanese depende acy or 
whether they are going to force their rulers to work in the interests 
of their own country until the West has roused itself and is 
prepared to support them to effect the reforms so necessary to 
enable China to take her proper place in the new world that is 
now in the making. 











Besides the Harbin-Changchun section of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, says a Vladivostok telegram, the Amur-Ussuri lines 
have now been put under the superintendency of a Japanese, Mr. 
R. Nomura, engineer of the Imperial Railway Board, who has 
been nominated by Mr. Stevens as District Inspector, with offices 
at Viadivostok. An assistant inspector and i130 others will he 
despatched from Japan to assist in the operation of the line. 


Mr. Kakichi Uchida and Baron Shibusawa have been appoint- 
ed by a number of Japanese business men to select a committee to 
investigate the question of laying a new cable to America. The 
existing service is inadequate to carry the tremendous business 
which has developed in recent years, and it is proposed to form 
a company to undertake the work of laying a new line. The Com- 
mittee will investigate the route to be followed and other matters 
of importance. Capital is said to be available for the enterprise, 
both in Japan and America. Of the three available routes, one 
vid the Aleutian Islands and Vancouver is about 5,700 miles in 
length, the second vid Midway to San Francisco is about 6,600 
miles, and the third vid Guam and Honolulu to San Francisco, is 
about 7,200 miles. 
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Remarkable Carvings at Lungmen at the Mercy of Vandals 





(INCE the preservation of 

internal peace appears 
to be such a difficult matter 
in China it is perhaps asking 
too much that the Chinese 
should seriously undertake the 
preservation of their ancient 
monuments by the rigorous 
enforcement of adequate re- 
gulations. So much has been 
said in the past on this sub- 
ject that to mention it now is 
almost to invite groans from 
the weary. Chinese officials 
of the recent past have as- 
sured foreign agitators that 
they would see to it that steps 
were taken to prevent further 
spoliation of the treasures 
that the ancients have left, 
but all those officials have 
been out of office for some 
time now, and men out cf 
office can do little to perpetu- 
ate any scheme of reform 
which they might have intro- 
duced when in office. So the 
agitation has to be done aill 
over again. We return to the 
charge for the sake of the 
famous sculptures in the grot- 
toes at Lungmen, some ten 
miles south of Honanfu, and 
because China is on the eve 
of having returned to her 
the astronomical instruments 
looted from her by the Ger- 
mans in 1900. The reappear- 
ance of these instruments 
should for a time at least 
focus the attention of the 
Chinese upon the ancient 
monuments and works of drt 
still left in their country 





despite the activities of the despoilers and the influence 
of the money of collectors. 





AT ONE TIME A CARVED IMAGE BEPOSED IN EACH OF THESE NICHES 
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A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF NICHES 





Up-to-date 
the Chinese E§ 
a people have 
been in no 
way stirred to 
assist in the 
protection cf 
art treasures, 
though jin 
Some places 
police  mea- 
Sures have 
been invoked, 
and spolia- 
tion goes on 
apparently 
unchecked. 
More and 
more of the 
sculptures are 
being taken 
from the grot- 
toes at Lung- 
men, and the 
soldiers who 
are encamped 
in one of the 
largest caves 
are contri- 
buting not to 
the preserva- 
tion of the 
carvings but 
no doubt to 
their dissipa- 


| tion. The cave 


in which they 
are camped is 
one of the 
largest in the 
vicinity and 
the magnif- 


cently carved 


and _ colored 


ceiling and interior are being begrimed with soot from fires, 
while there is evidence of continued vandalism in various grottoes, 





A SECTION OF THE AMPHITHEATRE 
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especially in that section where small carved buddhas occupy 
innumerable niches in the walls. More and more of the niches 
are becoming empty, and unless some steps are taken one of 
China’s finest collections of ancient sculpture will be destroyed. 
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THE DIMENSIONS OF THIS PIECE OF SCULPTURE CAN BE 
GAUGED BY COMPARISON WITH MRS. ANDREWS, 
STANDING ON THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE 


The photographs reproduced herewith were taken recently by 
Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews, and good as they are they but convey 
a weak impression of the tout ensemble. 

The grottoes are situated in the Lungmen defile, or “‘ Gate of 
the Dragon,” and were carved 500-515 A.D., the first ones under 
orders from Emperor Che Tsung in honor of his father and the 
Empress Dowager, and later ones during the Tang Dynasty. 
The images represent various Buddhist deities and the work- 
manship is exceptionally exquisite. There are several large 
grottoes, circular in shape, the large ones containing bas rehieis 
of remarkable value as specimens of ancient art. Every inch 
of the ceilings and walls are beautifully sculptured, the whole 
being originally painted in marvellous colors, some of which have 
withstood the ravages of time, the onslaught of smoke, and even 
the viciousness of vandals. In addition to the large grottoes there 
are hundreds of small ones which have been cut into the rock, 
each of which formerly contained a bas relief statue. These are 
both large and small and of uniformly excellent craftsmanship. 
The grottoes are all cut into the side of a limestone cliff facing 
a small river and overlooking a valley. The main road runs at 
the base of the clifis There is a cliff towards the lower end of the 
series which gives no evidence of containing anything of interest 
to the traveller, but if one follows the path, which constitutes a 
rather hard climb up the side of the cliff, an amphitheatre is 
suddenly opened up, some 200 feet in diameter, which has been 
carved out of the rock and which contains some magnificent bas- 
relief statues ranging to sixty feet in height. In addition to the 
huge statues there are hundreds of smaller ones in small niches, 
the whole, as they open to the view on emerging from the path, 
giving a remarkable impression, the proportions being splendid 
and the carving extraordinary. The group probably represents 
one of the most valuable archaeological exhibits in the entire 
world, and yet the Chinese Government does not make the slight- 
est effort to preserve or protect it from vandals, or in any way 
to make it available to sightseers. The small niches, which con- 
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tained exceptionally well carved small statues, were criginally 
full and are now half empty, and the empty niches bear evidence 
of how the statues originally carved in them have been cut away. 
The stolen statues were mostly taken to Honanfu and there sold 
to dealers. At one time a Japanese carried out a systematic 
collection from the grottoes and removed some of the best pieces, 
but despite the rifling the caves are in a fair state of preservation 
and if protected will form one of the most interesting spots in 
China, especially as it affords the earliest evidence of the introduc- 
tion of Indian Buddhism to China. The Government, if it were 
enterprising enough to erect a smal] hotei at Honanfu and rest 
house at Lungmen for the use of visitors, could work up a tourist 
trafic which would reap them a rich reward At present not the 
slightest effort is made to attract visitors, and nothing bzt evil 
Chinese inns are at the disposal of those interested enough to 
risk discomfort to inspect the grotioes. Even if the Government 
is indifferent to the advantages of tourist traffic it should for the 
sake of its historical records take immediate steps to prevent 
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A SAMPLE’ OF CBILING CARVING 
further vandalism, and it is to be hoped that in this respect wide- 
spread action will be taken when the returned astronomical 
instruments arrive back in China and serve as a general public 


reminder of the valuable ancient treasures contained in the 
country. , 


—-— 





Representatives of all the cotton employers, operatives and 
organizations, also seven Chambers of Commerce in the coiton 
area, held a meeting at Manchester early in May at which they 
unanimously passed a resolution urging the government to ap- 
point a commission to visit India, the Dutch Indies, Straits 
Settlements, China, Japan and the United States, or such of these 
countries as it may deem advisable, to enquire about the export 
trade in cotton textiles from the United Kingdom to the Far 
East, and to recommend steps to be taken for its preservation 
and extension. Mr. E. F. Crowe, British Commercial Counsellor 
to Tokyo, explained the position as regards Japanese Manu- 
facture of and competition in cotton textiles. 
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Chinese Trade Unions Make Suggestions for Economic 
and other Reforms 


The Commercial Federation of Shanghai (representing 55 
Trade Unions of Shanghai) got tired of waiting for the official 
class of China to inaugurate reforms calculated to settle once 
and for all the chronic disturbances which seem now to have 
become a national characteristic in China and in April submitted 
to the Chinese Peace Delegates sitting at Shanghai a program 
for reform. We are abl: to give no more than a summary of the 
document. The “Proposed Constructive Program for China,”’ 
as it is called, naturally enough opens with strong condemnation 
of the military, and calls for disbandment of troops and reform 
of the military organization. The merchants say that ‘“ ex- 


penditures for military purposes have been consuming eight- . 


tenths of the total yearly revenue,’’ foreign loans have been 
recklessly made to make good the deficit, and militarism has 
stagnated commerce and seriously interfered with agricultural 
pursuits, while “‘ a brutal spirit has been developed and plunder 
and crime have been widespread.’”’ Above all, and what the 
merchants describe as the greatest danger at the present moment, 
‘the spirit of the people is gone.” 


National Education Needed 


To wipe out the evils contingent upon the domination of the 
militarists the Commercial Federation propose that troops be 
disbanded and that ‘‘ six-tenths of the national revenue be used 
each year to further the interests of education, agriculture, 
industry, commerce, shipping, and otier enterprises so necessary 
to insure a comfortable living for the people as well as to increase 
the révenue of the country.” 

They condemn the ‘‘ new reforms’”’ inauguated during the 
past eight years of the life of the Republic as “ superficial. ie 
‘‘ Not more than two per cent. of the revenue ig set down in the 
budget for education, and though there is a Ministry of Education 
at Peking and Bureaux of Education in the provinces they have 
merely been marking time.’”’ There should be effective enforce- 
ment of national education, Government and private schools 
should be investigated, reformed and renovated, and adequate 
provision should be made for the employment of students after 
graduation. 





Civil Administration 


The ‘‘ very little evidence of the spirit of government by the 
people” calls for suggestions for reform of the civil administra- 
tion. 
government should closely follow ‘‘ an educated and unfettered 
public opinion.”’ To prepare for this a lecture institute should 
be inaugurated in the national capital to which foreign experts 
should be invited as ‘ecturers. All officials desirous of entering 
the civil service should faithfully attend the lectures of the 
institute one year before they take up office. Similar institutes 
should be established in each province where the lectures of the 
main institute could be used. Officers and members of provincia] 
municipal offices, as well as merchants should be encouraged to 
attend such lectures and thus help to develop the spirit of self- 
government in the officials and people alike. 





Flood Prevention; Inland Navigation and Indemnities 


To prevent devastating floods, such as have taken place in 
recent years, all dikes should be surveyed and repaired and 
regulations for maintenance be enforced. To improve inland 
navigation a commission of experts on hydraulics and navigation 
should be appointed to work in cooperation with local officials to 
clear the course of various rivers, 

Sufficient money should be set aside to give relief to those 
unfortunate people within the various fighting zones in the 


The spirit of democracy should be developed and the 


country who have been plundered, whose houses have been 
destroyed, and whose relatives have been ‘‘ murdered in cold 
blood ”’ by the thousands. Houses should be rebuilt, losses should 
be made good, justice should: be meted out to the wrong: doers, 
and adequate means should be provided the unfortunate people 
to make a new start in life. An organization for investigation 
should be created by the government and honest and upright 
merchants should be invited to assist in this investigation so that 
it could be completed in one year. 


Protection to Life and Property Essential 


Crimes of different kinds were committed within the war 
zones and perpetrators should be punished. ‘‘ The Government 
is responsible for the crimes perpetrated by its appointees and 
hirelings, and if severe punishment is not meted out to these men 
the ill-feeling of the people will intensify, and with increasing 
distrust among the people it will be a hopeless task to work for 
permanent peace of the country.’’ Because for several thousands 
of years the people have been ruled by an absolute government the 
proverb has arisen that ‘‘Each man should sweep the snow from his 
own doorway and should not concern hims elf about the frost that 
lies on the tiles of his neighbor’s house.” Public opinion “‘is.drown- 
ed in the sea of wrong and suffering,” the gulf between the people 
and the officials has become almost impassable, and there is no 
friendly feeling or trust between them. It is essential that the 
oficials and people be drawn into close union, and that the 
Government accord protection to the life and property of the 
people. Since the establishment of the Republic the military and 
police have usurped the power of the judiciary; the lives of the 
people have been looked upon as worthless; the laws of the 
country have been disregarded; any crime is perpetrated that 
will help their selfish ends; confiscation of property on absolutely 
no justifiable ground occurs almost every day, and because of this 
the Commercial Federation urge that laws for the protection of 
the people be speedily drawn up and enforced. ‘“‘ The military 
and police should be deprived of the authority to adjudicate, and 
this same authority should be restored to the judicial department.”’ 








Suggestions Regarding Commerce 


On account of the civil war the losses sustained by the 
merchants have been tremendous. The various Chambers of Com- 
merce should make a fair and complete estimate of direct and 
indirect losses sustained by merchants for submission to the 
Government for indemnification. The losses of the people in 
general as a result of civil war should also be made good through 
the office of the Provincial Assemblies. 

Commercial laws should be revised, and officials should be 
prevented from carrying on business while they hold office. Plans 
should be devised for the promotion of industry in China and the 
increase of trade abroad. Whenever substantial assistance 15 
needed it should be given by the Government without reserve. The 
Government should not take over the control of any industry 
unless its promoter is willing to hand it over to the Government 
or is convicted of some breach of law. For the successful 
development of industry and commerce well-organized banks 
should be inaugurated, and the various Chambers of Commerce 
should raise funds with this object. Experts should be employed 
to inaugurate the banks and the Government should give guaran- 
tees to establish their credit. 

To make merchants familiar with trade conditions abroad 
delegates from different provincial Chambers of Commerce should 
meet in conference at the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
at Peking, and decide to establish an Advisory Bureau on fore?gn 
trade in each General Chamber of Commerce to draw up regula- 
tions for protection as well as encouragement, 
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Mining Laws Hampering Development 


The mining laws should be revised. Those promulgated in 
1914 ‘are In many ways unsatisfactory and are actually hinder- 
ing the development of mining in China.” A conference of 
delegates from the General Chambers of Commerce of the country, 
upright mining merchants, and foreign mining advisers of the 
Ministry should be called by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce to revise the laws. 
draw up new mining laws which should forbid the Government 
unlawfully taking over developed mines, and which should also 
prohibit officials from entering into commercial competition with 
merchants in all enterprises.” 

“There are stil] as many as 584,370,000 acres of arable land 
now lying waste in the country, some of the principal causes 
for this waste being annual floods and lack of irrigation. Again, 
hills upon hills, mountains upon mountains in China are treeless. 
Before very long China will have to depend upon foreign countries 
for fuel. The Government should take steps to stop this suicidal 
condition. 


Currency Reform and Abolition of Likin Urgently Required 


The Government should lose no time in standardizing and 
unifying the currency. Either a gold or a silver standard can 
be adopted, but the chief thing is to do away with artificial 
barriers. Neither premium nor discount should be permitted 
upon the gold or silver coins or bank notes issued by the Govern- 
ment, and these should be used uniformly throughout the country. 
The war in Europe was taken as a pretext to declare a moratorium 
which has worked untold hardship on the people and many have 
heen ruined. “ The different loans made by the two national 
banks in Peking for the redemption of their notes at face value 
have given the poor people no benefit at all, but have simply 
swelled the pockets of the few mighty and influentials. Since the 
two banks have not the cash to redeem their notes they should at 
least make an attempt to redeem portions of them from time to 
time. If this condition of affairs is not changed at once it will 
spell bankruptcy to the nation.’ 

Since the establishment of the Republic the kin system has 
not been abolished, but has in fact proved itself a greater menace 
to internal trade than before. It has become utterly intolerable 
and it has been effectively killing trade. The Government is urged 
immediately to abolish likin and revise the protective tariff laws 
in conjunction with the different foreign governments concerned. 
Until this is done the domestic trade will have no opportunity 
for development and the finances will not improve. 


Land Tax Iniquities 


Prior to the complete execution of the proposed currency re- 
form it is Very important that the exchange rate in connexion 
with the land tax should be unified. ‘‘ This is needed to check 
the officials in their practice of graft and to afford protection to 
the people. Our present practice is-for the officials, in collecting 
the land tax, to fix at their own will the rate at, which cash 
will be exchanged into taels, and taels into cash. Through 
transactions of this kind the poor people have lost most of their 
money. Because of their peaceful nature, and of their desires to 

pay the taxes without further bother, the people simply have to 
vient themselves to this ill treatment. We strongly urge that 
the government should take immediate steps to rid the people of 
this curse, and that a fixed and unified rate of exchange be an- 
nounced all over the country. The people should also be encour- 
aged to bring to the attention of the proper authorities any 
injustice which they have suffered from the hands of the collectors.” 


Suggestions Regarding Means of Communication 


It is important that the Government should reform. the 
telegraph service. The rate is exhorbitant, the delivery slow, and 
telegraph offices accept no responsibility for mistakes in the 
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messages. In railway centres telegrams are often ao faster than 


an express letter. 


With regard to railways ‘‘ the management is faulty and has 
many evil practices,’’ chiefly because: “‘ (a) The military people 
have taken away many of the trucks and cars and the different 
railroads have not enough of them for the transportation of goods. 
(b) The different railroads do not have adequate storehouses. 
Cargoes of different kinds have decayed and have been ruined by 
being left unprotected in the open air. (c) The transportation 
charges are exorbitant. Such conditions are especially true in 
connection with the Tientsm-Pukow and Peking-Hankow rail- 
roads. If this is not remedied at an early date, the losses of the 
merchants will be irrecoverable and the revenues of the government 
will be seriously affected.’ 


Subsidies for Steamers Weed 


As a large foreign tial cannot be built up until the Chinese 
organize an adequate merchant maritime fleet the Government 
should be prepared to back up efforts in this direction with sub- 
stantial financial help. ‘The China Merchants Steams nip Naviga- 
tion Company was started at the same time as the Japanese 
Navigation Company, each with about the same number * ogee 
After a period of thirty or forty years, the standing of t W 
companies is totally different. The China Mi rehan ts Stee 
Navigation Company has not made any material : nee and 
not a single ship that has sailed out of ‘ i China’ 8 naval ig 
Japanese Company in the meanwhile has increased its ships 
thirty to over two hundred, and these ships are encircl : 
earth. This difference is due to the fact that the China Merchants 
Steamship Navigation Company has been, and still od @ com- 
mercial enterprise under officia] control which combination 
speaks all its evils, corruption and hopelessness. Mc 
government has not given the company any protection or 
of any kind. It has been exceedingly difficult for that company 
to maintain its own, not to say successfully to compete with other 
shipping companies. In order to develop cur shipping enterprise 
abroad, we request our government quickly to instruct the 
Ministry of Communications to devise means of improving our 
shipping enterprise, and provide a scale of subsidy. The 
Ministry should be instructed also to invite to a conference 
representatives of the different Chinese shipping companies for 
the discussion of augmenting, either separately or in a united 
way, plans of foreign shipping enterprise. The government 
should give to these companies, if formed, not only adequate 
protection, but also suitable subsidy which will give them adequate 
strength and insure success. The business men of the country 
will certainly be glad to rally to proposals of this kind.”’ 


A merchant marine school should be established to train 
oficers to man a marine service. A merchant marine school was 
established under the Tsing Dynasty in connection with the 
Nanyang Naval College, but was discontinued by the Republic 
owing to lack of funds. A volunteer fleet should be organized 
as transports for the navy to be used as merchant ships in times 
of peace and transports in time of war. 

















The Judiciary and the Constitution 


The Judicial Department should be made independent, and 
people and officials should receive the same treatment under the 
eyes of the law. Because the constitution of the country has -_ 
been completed laws are inoperative, and ‘‘ China has becom 
practically a Jawless country. So long as the constitution is not 
completed and promulgated the foundation of the country is 
insecure. We urge strongly upon the country, and the Peace 
Conference in particular, to make all effort to hasten the com- 
pletion and promulgation of the constitution of the country on 
the basis of non-interference with the law. With the eoming of 
the constitution, the Republic of China will embark upon a new 
day in her life for the good of herself as well as of the entire 


world.” 
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The Foreign Trade of China in 1918 


Figures for the Last of the War Years portend Prosperity 


aes initial report of the 
- Chinese Maritime Cus 
toms for 1918—-the report on 
the trade as a whole—is off 
the press. The first part of 
the Statistical Secretary’s 
report on general conditions 
reviews the underlying fac- 
tors in Chinese commerce 
which continued in full 
force during the year with 
baneful effect, such as inter- 
nal strife, brigandage and 
pestilence, with which 
readers of this publication 
have become familiar, and 
despite which the volume cf 
trade has continued. The 
remarks on rising exchange 
now have little meaning, 
except as a record, for silver 
is rising now to heights un- 
known before, with indica- 
tions of further flight; and 
other general remarks which 
are interesting for purposes 
of reference can also te 
passed by for the reviews cf 
the trade at the ports and 
of staple imports and ex- 


ports. 
The value of the total 
direct foreign trade cf 


China in 1918 was Hk. Tls. 
1,040,776,113, the highest on 
record and Hk. Tls. 28,325,- 
709 above the total for 1917. 
Reduced to sterling at the 
average rate of 4s. 3i3d. for 
1917 and 5s. 37d. for 19158, 
the figures work out to £218,573,277 for 1917 and £275,100,977 
for 1918, yielding an increase in sterling of £56,527 , 700. 

In Manchuria, according to the Statistical Secretary, crops 
were excellent and had the political situation been normal great 
prosperity would have resulted. But the Bolshevist movement in 
Siberia completely paralysed the trade in the North; railway and 
shipping traffic was disorganized during the fighting in the spring, 
and the embargo placed on shipments to Russia in January accen- 
tuated the decline in trade. The resu't was a decline of 60 per 
cent. in exports and 25 per cent. in imports in the Harbin 
district. A Chinese steamer, the Chinalan, entered the Amur, at 
last asserting the Chinese right of navigation conferred by the 
Treaty of Aigun. Congestion of the Chinese. Eastern Railway 
diverted the great bean crop, in part, by cart to Changchun, 
whence the beans were conveyed to Dairen for exportation. There 
was a great demand for bean-oil in America; a tank steamer was 
used for the first time for its transport to Seattle. 

In North China, excellent crops were the rule. Taking all 
the North China ports together, an increase in exports of 9 
million taels is noticeable, but this is due greatly to increased 
prices. The increase in imports, 6 million taels, is only apparent, 
since imports include war munitions imported on Government 
account from Japan to the value of 9 millions. The commandeer- 
ing of trains for the use of troops, the prevalence of brigandage, 
and the influenza epidemic, have all served to restrict the trade. 
At Tsingtao, as at the Manchurian ports, it is remarked that 
flour and cotton yarn from Shanghai are steadily driving out 
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THE CARGO COOLIE—A FAMILIAR FIGURE 
IN CHINESE COMMERCE—AND THE 
BAM?ZOO ON WHICH WEIGHTS 
ARE SLUNG AND CARRIED 


the foreign articles, and the importation of Japan matches is 
also decreasing as the output of the factories at Tsinan and 
Tsingtao rises. 


The Yangtze Ports 


The exactions of the troops did great harm to trade on the 
Upper Yangtze; junk were commandeered, trackers impressed 
and shipping often held up. However, it appears that Szechuan 
only awaits the restoration of normal conditions to witness a 
striking revival of trade and its claim as the wealthiest province, 
The Hunan ports—Changsha and Yochow—experienced the worst 
horrors of civil strife, having changed hands geveral times in the 
course of the fighting. Both cities were repeatedly looted, and 
the whole province was given up to rapine by troops and brigands 
alike. Actual hostilities ceased towards the end of the year; 
trade experienced a revival, and the outlook is distinctly 
promising. The long-delayed opening of the Changsha-Hankow 
section of the Canton-Hankow Railway to traffic took place on 
September 16th, but throughout the year the entire length of the 
railway was subject to gross interference and misuse on the part 
of soldiery and petty officials. 

On the Lower Yangtze excellent crops were harvested, but 

trade was hampered by uncertainty as to the internal political 
situation. Movements of troops in Kiangsi and on the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway restricted transit, and the money market was 
stringent, the rich merchants withdrawing their funds from 
circulation. Aniline dyes are returning into the market, after 
long absence due to war conditions; Japanese piece-goods now 
constitute 70 per cent. of the cotton goods sold in Kiangsi, the 
native woven cloth made there having become too expensive; the 
overland trade between Fukien and Kwangtung was diverted to 
the Yangtze by the disorders in the South; both wheat and cotton 
were exported in large quantities, Japan being the heaviest 
buyer; the tea trade experienced a disastrous year, although 
there was a slight revival in the demand in the autumn, owing 
to the re-establishment of better conditions in Siberia, and some 
brick tea factories reopened; a light railway, five miles in 
length, was opened during the year by the Yu Fan Mining 
Company from its mine to Tikiang, on the river bank, 30 miles 
above Wuhu, and the export of ore began:—these are some of 
the Secretary’s notes on the situation in the Southern Yangtze 
district. . 
_ At the Central China ports, it is noted that trade was 
inactive, the only movement being in sugar and native piece-goods, 
which are said to be supplanting the foreign articles. Foreign 
weaving machinery is taking the place of the native looms at 
Hangchow. The Nanyang Brothers, a Kwangtung firm, have enter- 
ed into keen competition with foreign cigarette manufacturers. 
The Southern Provinces suffered from a prolonged rainfall in the 
spring and summer, and at Canton the price of rice rose to a 
higher figure than has been recorded for 60 years. Fighting 
between North and South, and between the Kwangtung troops 
and those of Lung Chi-kuang, but especially the almost 
unrestrained brigandage in the interior, combined with the 
climatic conditions to make 1918 a disastrous year. Japanese 
plece-goods are extending to Yunnan, and aniline dyes are 
reviving. The tin miners at Kokiu, near Mengtsze, made great 
profits, but the dealers suffered heavy losses, as the price of tin 
fell after the armistice. Pakhoi reports some activity in produc- 
tion of manganese ore. 

The report remarks the destruction of the fina] stocks of 
opium in the hands of the Opium Combine, an act which cost the 
Government some 24 million taels. “This, as an act intended 
solely for the moral and physical welfare of the nation to guard 
it against a degrading vice, was one of the most noble and costly 
of its kind in history, comparing with the abolition of slavery 
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by the British Government throughout its colonies. During the 
year under review there were imported at Dairen and Tsingtao 
933 piculg of opium, valued at Hk. Tls. 520,000. This is an evil 
feature in the trade of the two ports under Japanese control, and 
it is welcome 
news that the 
J apandse 
Gov ernment 
intends to put 
an end to the 
harmful traf- 


The Principal 
Imports 
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The trade 
in cotton 
p iecegoods 
was condu:t- 
ed under ad- 
‘Verse condi- 
tions thr- 
oughout the 
year. The 
Prime cost of 
goods in 
Europe and 
America, with 
the addition 
of enormous 
freights, is 
sufficient to 


account for 
the decrease 
in imports 


from Western 
countries, 
while most of 
the Japanese 
lines also 
show heavy 
decreases, due 
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shipping. The 
imports of the principal plain cottons, namely, grey 
and white shirtings, sheetings, drills, jeans and T-cloths 
have fallen from a total of 19,358,696 pieces in 1914 to 


10,421,308 pieces in 1918; with the British proportion in 1914 
at 10,472,890 pieces, and the Japanese proportion in the same year 
at 7,727,806 pieces; while the 1918 sales show the Japanese as the 
biggest providers with 7,007,488 pieces and the British with 
2,634,432 pieces. It is interesting to note that the American 
proportion has fallen from 1,040,100 pieces in 1914 to 100,854 
pieces in 1918. The total imports of fancy piece-goods decreased 
from 5,791,034 pieces in 1914 to 4,345,144 pieces in 1918. Indian 
yarn imports were valued at Hk. Tls. 16,396,086, comparing 
with 1917 imports of Hk Tis. 30,556,278. Japanese yarn declined 
from 1,065,444 piculs in 1917 to 360,963 piculs in 1918—with the 
most important increase in values of Hk. Tls, 29,086,944 in 1917 
to Hk. Tis. 35,358,884 in 1918, in spite of the wide difference in 
quantities. The cotton-spinning industry in China has had 
another prosperous year, and additional mills will be erected as 
soon as the necessary machinery is available from abroad. The 
silver value of the cotton goods imported fell from Hk. Ts. 
158,950,987 in 1917 to Hk. Ts. 151,380,423 in 1918, yet that 
represents an increase in sterling of £5,698,271. 

Metals rose from a value of Hk. Tis. 25,137,741 to Hk Tis. 
37,637,111, the most notable increases being under the following 
heads: copper ingots and slabs from Japan for the use of the 
mints rose from 27,638 to 121,408 piculs, valued respectively 
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Hk. Tis, 1,135,660 and Hk. Tls, 4,272,924; iron bars, from 229,955 
to 388,308 piculs; iron pipes and tubes, from 186,067 to 285,166 
piculs; iron rails, from 158,333 to 330,014 piculs; steel, bamboe, 
bars, etc., from 75,637 to 193,088 piculs; tinned plates from 
238,930 to 315,736 piculs; galvanized iron sheets, from 26,527 to 
69,742 piculs; and galvanized iron wire from 58,875 to 80.593 
piculs. The chief decreases were in iron nails, rivets, old iron, 
and tin in slabs. = | 

In the way of sundries, war demand explains the falling off 
in the import of flour from 678,849 to 4,551 piculs, while the export 
abroad of China-milled wheat flour (2,011,899 piculs) in 1918 was 
two and a half times that of 1917. Cigarettes rose from 7,909,103 
to 9,231,941 mille, but the value fell from Hk. Tis. 31,263,027 to 
Hk. Tis. 23,983,563. A painful reminder of the civil war in 
China igs found in the vastly increased arrivals of munitions of 
war, which advanced from Hk. Tis. 166,532 te Hk. Tis. 14,093,024. 
The competition of locally made matches is again shown by the 
further fall of importations from 15,594,220 to 13,340,821 gross. 
The value of needle importations jumped from Hk. Tls. 1,052,436 
to Hk. Tis. 2,476,514. Owing to the greatly increased price of 
kerosene oil, there was a sharp decline in the American product 
from 107,446,239 to 48,249,297 gallons and ini Japanese from 
5,430,593 to 1,947,970 gallons. Borneo and Sumatra, on the other 
hand, increased somewhat, the former advancing from 9,777,614 
to 11,700,691 gallons, and the latter from 33,633,346 to 48,527,206 
gallons. The total imports of kerosene oi] of all kinds were 
110,202,234 gallons, valued at Hk. Tis: 28,240,096 in 1918, as 
compared with 157,910,941 gallons, valued at Hk. Tis. 33,354,656 
in 1917, showing a net decrease of 47,708,707 gallons. All kinds 
of sugar were imported in greater quantities, the figures being 
8,738,798 piculs, valued at Hk. His. 59,898,220 in 1918, as against 
6,197,081 piculs, valued at Hk. Tis: 44,792,038 in 1917.. The total 
value of sundries was Hk. Tls. 355,002,030, as compared with 
Hk. Tis. 348,822,886 in 1917. | 


Big Exports in 1918 


The Chinese cotton crop in 1918 was excellent and probably 
the largest ever harvested. The quantity exported was 1,292,094 
piculs, valued at Hk. Tls. 37,887,337, showing an increase of 
459,631 piculs and Hk. Tis. 17,851,475 over the totals for 1917. 
Tungchow cotton reached Tls. 45 per picul in March. The new 
crops opened at Tis. 39, at which figure Japanese dealers bought 
large stocks. A collapse to Tls. 28 occurred in the autumn, but 
was followed by a recovery to Tis. 32 at the end of the year. 

The total export of both domestic and wild raw silk was 
124,954 piculs, valued at Hk. Tis. 74,681,996 as compared with 
125,820 piculs and Hk. Tis. 79,148,608 in 1917. An important 
event in the history of the silk trade was the formation of the 
International Committee for the improvement of sericulture in 
China, which was brought about mainly through the instrument- 
ality of Mr. Ting Ju-lin, a prominent silk merchant, who has 
been for some years, on his own initiative, engaged in improving 
the quality of Chinese silk. He enlisted the assistance of the 
foreign Chambers of Commerce and of the Foreign Silk Associa- 
tion, the Chinese Chamber of Commerce having already supported 
him. Through the united efforts of these bodies a subsidy of 
Hk. Tls. 4,000 monthly was granted by the Chinese Government: 
the services of an expert from Indo-China was engaged and 
schools established at six stations in Kiangsu and Chekiang. 
That no further time was to be lost may be realized from the 
statement that wowards of 90 per cent. of the cocoons at present 
used for breeding are more or less affected with disease; that the 
worms are insufficiently fed and are piled up in very narrow 
rooms, the seeds never being selected; and that a great number 
of them die from sickness before producing their cocoons, a still 
greater number of them producing only weak, thin, or faulty 
cocoons. At the stations already established by Mr. Ting 
excellent results have been obtained, for example a weight of 
only 3.60 piculs of cocoons is required to yield 1 picul of raw 
silk, as compared with 5.50 to 6 piculs from cocoons raised in 
the ordinary haphazard way. One of the stations organized 
under the new scheme is that attached to the University of 
Nanking. In addition to giving a short course in sericulture, the 
Nanking school is undertaking the commercial production of 
certified silkworm eggs, according to the Pasteur method, and 
ig carrying on an extensive mulberry experiment as well as the 
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production of the mulberry on a commercial scale, the idea being 
to provide mulberry trees at a low cost price in order to stimulate 
mulberry planting. This reform in silk culture has been urged 
for the past 30 years, and now that the initial difficulties in the 
way have been overcome, there seems to be good hope that great 
strides will be made so that China’s silk industry may be placed 
in a position to meet the evergrowing competition for other 
countries. The superior quality of Chinese silk is fully established 
and universally recognized; it only rema™s to secure an increase 
of quantity by the adoption of scientific culture. 

The tea trade of China in 1918 was the most calamitous on 
record to both Chinese and European dealers. The total 
crop for export in 1918 was about 150,000 piculs, compared 
with 260,000 piculs in 1917 and 330,000 piculs in 1916, but the 
supplies were more than adequate to the demand. In the past 
the princ’pal outlet for black tea has_keen Russia, which in 1916 
and 1917 took nearly three-quarters of the production (284 million 
pounds each year), but the chaotic ‘condition of that country 
prevented any business in 1918 except a little for Siberia, so that 
the trade dwindled to about 3 million pounds. With Great 
Britain the trade was restricted to purchases for the Government, 
which amounted to about 3 million pounds, mostly fine Keemuns 
and Ningchows, which were shipped late in the season on account 
of the scarcity of tonnage earlier. For America the trade was 
very small (1 million pounds, against 10 million pounds in 1917), 
owing to the competition of Java tea. These remarks apply to 
Hankow and Kiukiang black teas, the figures for which decreased 
from Hk. Tis. 12,395,822 1m 1917 to Hk. Tis. 5,781,286 in 1918. 
Other comparison between 1917 and 1918 are: green tea, Hk. Tis. 
8,966,112 to 7,043,983; black brick tea, 4,962,326 to 1,153,372; green 
brick tea 2,545,768 to 109,072. It is encouraging to learn of the 
early beginnings of modern improved methods in the preparation 
of China tea for the market. Among these are an experimental 
and testing farm in Anhwei working under the auspices of the 
Board of Agriculture; the Ningchow Tea Plantations, Ltd., which 
is the first Chinese estate to adopt manufacture by machinery; 
and the China Model Tea Estate, Ltd., which also uses improved 
methods. The greatly altered conditions brought about by the 
war and by the eclipse of Russia may not improbably lead to a 
change, long contemplated and desired by many, namely, the 
removal to Shanghai of the tea business hitherto done at Hankow, 
Kiukiang and Foochow. The market for all kinds of China tea 
would then centre in one place, which would undoubtedly be cf 
advantage to all concerned. 

Among the other leading articles of export the following are 
the most noteworthy changes. Antimony regulus, crude and ore, 
again greatly declined. Owing to the demand in China for mint- 
ing purposes, the export of copper ingots and slabs fell from 
680,823 to 44,710 piculs, valued at respectively Hk. Tls. 9,946,756 
and Hk. Tls. 833,649. Pig and unmanufactured iron. advanced 
by 371,000 piculs. Unclassed metals and minerals nearly trebled 
in quantity but decreased in value. Unclassed ores rose from 
275,021 to 687,146 piculs, the latter figures including 491,195 piculs 
of manganese ore and 155,485 piculs of wolfram ore. Beancake 
rose from 15,512,739 to 16,366,854 piculs, but beans of all kinds 
fell off by 1,171,945 piculs. To meet the world-wide demand for 
foodstuffs, nearly all kinds of cereals were exported in greater 
quantities, and wheat flour advanced two and a half times in 
quantity and nearly four times in value as compared with the 
figures for 1917. Shelled groundnuts, oils, and oil-bearing seeds 
all made important progress, while leather, mats, and mattings 
declined. 


Shipping 


There was a further heavy decline of tonnage entered and 
cleared. The total for the year was 80,247,706 tons, or 6,659,343 
tons less than in 1917. British tonnage suffered the most, with 
a decrease of 3,664,848 tons; Chinese came next, with a reduction 
of 2,240,113, due to the lone! 4 of vessels and to the frequent com- 
mandeering of ships for military purposes; then the Russian, 
with 633,671 tons; the French, with 354,668 tons; the Norwegian, 
with 216,680 tons; the Portuguese, with 139,088 tons; the Dutch, 
with 136,682 tons; and the Danish with 55,391 tons. On the other 
hand, Japanese tonnage increased by 701,726 tons: American, by 
89,776 tons; and Italian, by 13,884 tons. 
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VALUE OF THE Direct ForeiGn TrapE OF EACH Port, 1917 AND 1918 


1917. 
Port. Total. 

. Hk. Ts. 
Aigun 785,705 
Sansing ” 934,190 

. { Harbin 1,716,387 
= ese Suifenho 23,796,572 

Istric> | Manchouli 14,039,149 
Hunchun = 368.598 
J-ongehingtsan 1,281,113 
Antung 57,773.204 
Tatungkow 28 136 
Dairen 109,850,038 
Newchwang 7,883,798 
Chinwangtao 4 242,886 
Tientsin 70,887,522 
Lungkow 19, 
Chefoo 12,722,356 
Kiaochow 54,723,973 
Chungking 912,764 
W anhsien 13,101 
[chang 246,271 
Shasi ah 285,215 
Changsha 1,358,882 
Yochow 50,519 
Hankow 49 523,054 
Kiukiang 2,145,086 
Wuhu 1,553,393 
Nanking 5,525,864 
Chinkiang 4,868 ,083 
Shanghai 407 440,649 
Scochow . 24,101 
Hangchow 136,546 
Ningpo 2,707,630 
Wenchow 11,846 
Santuao 27,793 
Foochow 6,747 882 
Amoy 9,846,297 
Swatow 25,519,723 
Canton 77,868 466 © 
Kowloon site ay 805, ‘975 
Kowloon Railway 

Traffic =! 5,624,336 
Lappa 15,864,041 
Kongmoon 5,190,307 
Samshui 3,976,510 
Wuchow 14,117,912 
Narmning 3,241,306 
Kiungchow 5,688 202 
Pakhoi 2,422,507 
Lungchow 57,081 
Mengtsze 18,787,017 
Szemao 265,008 
Tengyueh 2,996,910 

Total Imports uz “BIT, 381,339 

Less Total Re-exports 27, 862, 565 

Net. Total. ... 649, 518, 774 

Total Exports ..- 462,921 630 

Grand Total ... got 012, 450, 404 
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Imports. 


Hik. Ts. 
114,39) 
21 200 
129. 138 
3 738, 193 
1,356, 812 
571.195 
1,582,425 


21,808,484 
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1918, 


Exports. 
Tk. Ts. 
1,160,915 
204 893 
227,419 
7 447, 497 


80,976,072 
3. 576, 965 
26 ,822,971 
71,117 
4,612,371 
15,408,331 
207 077 
1,637 
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Drviston or Cnurnese Foreron Trape sy Countries, 


Country. 


Hongkony 


acao fics aes 
French Indo-China 


Siam 


Singapore, Straits, etc, 


Dutch Indies 
British India 
Turkey, Persia, 
ete. e 
Great Britain 
Norway 
Sweden. 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
France 
Spain 
Switzerland _ 
Ttaly 


Russia, European ports . v 
Russia ard — Siberia by 


frontier 


Russia, Amur ports 
Russia, Pacific ports 


Egypt, 


Aden, 


larid 


Imports. 
Hk, T's. 


161, 


191 816 


1,434,106 


4 


265,008 


676,830 


Exports 

Hk, Tis. 
116,988,021 

4,527,716 
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1,972,557 
1,593,227 
11,037,662 


Total. 
Hk. Ts. 
1,275,305 

226 093 

356,557 

11,185,690 
2,993,153 
1,080,154 
2,770,115 

33, 585, 731 


2,601 
147,955,698 


9,194 632 
7,213,433 
86,190,794 
72,500 
10,978,429 
32,382,117 
644. ,509 

12 192 


2,933,624 
13,157,683 


577,643,803 

22,750,721 
554,893,002 
485,983,031 


1,040,776,113 








1918. 


Total. 
Hk. Tis. 


279,179,837 


8,812,706 
4,352,785 
2.367 300 
16,732,066 
11,156,903 
14,026,788 


3,427,915 
75,154, a 


9, 6 
598,704 
1,144 
32,038,535 
21,061 
13,790 
9,991,454 
12,817 


3,406,463 
1,858,235 
15,714,623 
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Country. Imports. Exports. Total. 
| Hk. T's. Hk. Tis. Hk. Tis. 
Korea 10,457,222 13. 685, 401 24 142,623 
Japan (including Formosa) 238,858,578 163,394, 092 402,252,670 
Philippine Islands 3,193,524 2,154,227 5,546,751 
Canada or 10,355,562 4,105,615 14,461,177 
Uy. 8. of America sea xa 58,686,044 717.134.2058 135,820,249 
Mexico and Central America... 46 47 93 
South America... ....«. 15 202,589 202,604 
Australia, N. Z., etc 956,545 1,340,951 2,297 ,496 
South Africa 7,464 117,858 125,322 
Total Imports is ... 677,643,802 
Less re-exports to Foreign 
countries oa a 22,750,721 
Total Net Imports 554, 893, 082 
Total Exports 485, 883,031 
Grand Total 1,040,776,113 


Coolies Come Home from France 


Shiploads of coolies who have been doing their bit behind the 
British front, or at various ports or railway depéts in France, 
are now returning to China. Most of these men first made the 
acquaintance of British methods at Weihaiwei or Tsingtao. 
They came straight from their farms in the interior clad’ in 
indifferent garments, covered with the grime of ages, pilous and 
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MANY COOLIES LANDED WITH MONKEYS AS PETS 


pathetically expectant, but eager for the great adventure on the 
other side of the sea and the cash it promised to yield. They 
returned from their voyage of discovery shorn, clad variously in 
all manner of western sartorial equipment, wearing boots instead 
of their original flimsy felt shoes, all with bundles on their backs 
and smiles on their faces, the majority with monkeys on their 
shoulders or birdcages or baskets of coral in their hands (the 
monkeys and the coral being acquired from enterprising dealers 
at Colombo or Singapore), and, above all, with a credit account 
at the Paymaster’s office. The photographs herewith are of a 
few of the couple of thousand who came back in May on the 
Blue Funnel steamer Rhesus, and who landed at Tsingtao. If 
they left their native province with expectancy they returned 
with eagerness and filled with strange experiences. Behind them 
they left a record of good service in the main, and before them 
was the prospect of reunion with appreciative ‘families who had 
each month since their departure enjoyed the collection of good 
silver dollars from the paymaster’s office. On landing each man 

was given five silver dollars to take him back to his home district 
there to receive the balance of pay due him and sever his 
connection with a service that yielded him, while he was in it, 
constant pay and unfailing food. On the wharf, and with the 
silver dollars burning a hole in his pocket, he was in great glee. 


The majority made a wild rush to the row of stands in the lee 
of a cargo shed where Chinese delicacies were being sold at much 
above their normal cost, and while jaws were working overtime 
to the accompaniment of joyful grunts, groups here and there 
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NUMBERS OF THE COOLIES WERE BIRD FANCIERS 
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settled debts incurred on the voyage or made plans in 
the homecoming in a fitting manner in quarter § where the 
were sizzling and where money disap 
serious ones packed off for the railway ids 
their monkeys, their coral and their A ag-neig ‘bent on_ getting 
to the village of mativity at quickly a0 pomible to state. th 
stay at homes, while the festive two in a rickshaw 
where possible to see the cit "before ‘Choe bent their steps bac 
to the land. All the returned voyagers unquestionably though 
themselves infinitely superior to the coolies laboring on the 
wharves or hauling cargo along the roadways, and it is certs 
that in their home centres they will be the heroes of many an 
hour and perhaps become the wiseacres at many a village council 
table. Mayhap they will do something to awaken their fellows 
to a better understanding of the foreign barbarian’s met 
and if they can as a resuit improve the lot of the average farming 
community they will dunve well of their country. The effect 
of the return of these men should make an interesting psychologi- 
eal study for anyone in the position to make observations. 


























BASKETS OF CORAL, WHITE AND RED, WERE CARRIED 
BY HUNDREDS OF COOLIES 
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Baron Shibusawa 
Baron Shibusawa, Japan’s “Grand old Man” of Commerce 
and Industry, has, according to Japanese newspapers, been paid 
a distinct compliment by the American Government, who have 
appointed him final arbitrator in any differences or disputes 
which may arise in connection with the completion of the ships 
now being built in Japan to American orders. The Shipping 
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BARON SHIBUSAWA 


Board Emergency Fleet Corporation have contracts let in Japan 
for the construction of thirty vessels at an approximate cost 
of some $43,000,000 gold, and as the previous arbitrator, 
Commander Horne, has left for America, Baron Shibusawa was 
selected in his stead on the recommendation of the American 
Ambassador in Tokyo, Mr Roland 8S. Morris. 





An Offcial with the Right Idea 


Mr. Chang Shou-lin, the Director-General of China’s Tobacco 
and Wine Administration, is one of the few officials in China 
who believes that the central Treasury should get as much of the 
revenue collected as is possible. He realizes that under old 
methods taxes chiefly benefit those who collect them, the State 
being a secondary consideration. It has been customary in the 
administration over which he now presides for the collection of 
taxes to be in the hands of “‘contractors,’’ a system which has led 
to corruption and maladministration of various kinds. He 
proposes to introduce reforms which will—if successful in the 
Jehol district, where they will first be tried—be applied to the 
whole country. The programme includes the abolition of the 
“contract” system, and the inauguration of collection office which 
must remit their revenues promptly and directly to Peking; the 
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introduction of a proper accounting system, and the provision of 
efficient staffs, adequately paid. The chiefs of the collection 
offices are to be primarily responsible to Peking and be under 
its direct control. If this can be instituted it means that the 
Provincial Governors will have no further say in connection with 
the disposal of taxes, or at least those collected by the Tobacco 
and Wine Administration. In endeavoring to bring about this 
condition Mr. Chang Shou-lin is striking at the very root of most 
of China’s troubles. Any Chinese official who can see to it that 
the revenue collected from the people goes to the national treasury 
instead of into the pockets of the collectors and is used for State 
purposes in the interests of the people deserves well of his country. 
China’s future depends on the proper collection and handling of 
her taxes, and Mr. Chang is to be congratulated upon his 
endeavors to institute in his Bureau a system making for this 
end. 


China and the Peace Terms 


In the drafting of the Peace Terms for acceptance by Germany 
the Powers considered China as follows :— 

‘Germany renounces in favor of China all privileges and 
indemnities resulting from the Boxer Protocol of 1901 and all 
buildings, wharves, barracks, forts, munitions of war, ships, wire- 
less plants and other publie property, except the diplomatic or 
consular establishments in the German concessions of Tientsin and 
Hankow and in other Chinese territory, except Kiaochow, and 
agrees to return to China at her own expense all the astronomical 
instruments seized in 1900 and 1901. 

‘‘ Chima will, however, take no measures for the disposal of 
the German property in the Legation Quarter at Peking without 
the consent of the Powers signatory to the Boxer Protocol. 

‘“Germany accepts the abrogation of the concessions at Han- 
kow and Tientsin, China agreeing to open them to international 
use. 

‘‘ Germany renounces all claims against China or any Allied 
and Associated Government for the internment or repatriation 
of her citizens in China and for the seizure or liquidation of the 
German interests there since August 14, 1917. 

‘She renounces in favor of Great Britain her State property 
in the British Concession at Canton and of France and China, 
jointly, of the property of the German School in the French 
Concession at Shanghai.” 

The conditions regarding Shantung are given elsewhere in 
this isste. 





The Japanese correspondents in Peking and other Chinese centres are 
very anxious to discover some reason for the present anti-Japanese senti- 
ments other than resentment at the issue of the Shantung settlement, says 
the “Japan Chronicle.”” ‘The contrast between the Japanese fervour when 
the Shantung question hung in the balance and the utter inability to 
believe that the Chinese can really fee] themselves injured is astonishing. 
It is strongly reminiscent of some German exhibitions of a similar inability 
to believe that the feelings or interests of other people could possibly be 
as important as the feelings and interests of Germans. The cause is pro- 
bably the same—the intensive culture of the virus of patriotism. An 
‘‘Asahi’’ correspondent is so ingenuous as to say that the present anti- 
Japanese sentiment cannot be put down to the Shantung settlement because 
anti-Japonism has been growing on the Chinese for a long time past—and 
of course there has been no cause at all for such a sentiment. The cor- 
respondent has a better idea. The feeling against Japan is worked up by 
trade’ rivals, particularly Americans, who want to cut Japan out of the 
China trade. One wonders whom the Japanese expect to believe this sort 
of thing, the ‘‘Chronicle’’ remarks, and adds that it would be paying a 
very poor compliment to their undoubted intelligence to suppose that they 
believe if themselves. 





The Japanese newspaper ‘‘Mainichi’’ says that in order to provide 
against emergencies that may arise from the anti-Japanese Movements 1” 
China, the 7th flotilla of the Japanese China squadron under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Yamaoka is being concentrated at Hankow. The Japan- 
ese warships in Chinese waters are the 177i (Hankow), Sumida (Hankow), 
Toba (left Nanking for Hankow on the 3rd instant), Suma (left Shanghat 
for Hankow on the 4th instant), Fushimi (left Wuchang for Hankow on 
the 5th instant) and Saga (left Nanking for Shanghai on the 5th instant). 
Besides these. two destroyers, Kaba and Kiri, were despatched from 
Formosa to Amoy on the 8th instant, while the warships Jwate and Chitose, 
under the command of Rear-Admiral Chisaka, which are now on _ theif 
return cruise from French territorial waters, are at Hongkong. 
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The Use of Native Bank Orders 


A Chinese Financial Document whieh Serves a Valuable End in Commerce 


f 


By T. L. Wonc > 


Of all the Chinese financial instruments which are in circulg- 
tion in the commerce of China, the one that is known by foreign 
merchants ag the ‘‘native bank order’’ is undoubtedly the most 
important. The term is loosely applied to both checks and drafts, 
but as the post-dated native draft is the more important of the 
two a description of it will be given here. Such drafts are 
obtained from native banks by their customers, sometimes on the 
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A NATIVE BANK ORDER—THIS ONE WAS DRAWN FOR HALF A TAEL 


AS AN EXAMPLE ONLY 

payment of cash, when it is desired to remit in the convenient 
form of a bit of paper rather than by transferring heavy and 
bulky silver, but usually simply as a charge against the customer’s 
account, which may or may not reveal a credit balance sufficient 
to cover the debit. In the latter case the draft, through being 
post-dated, serves as a loan. 

Like most Chinese financial instruments, the form of such 
an order is but a bit of thin and soft paper, yellowish in color 
and rough of surface, on which appear three or four vertical 
columns of Chinese characters in the cursive business style of 
Script, which have been written in black ink with the brush, to 


which signatures and identifying hE te are added in the. aE, 
of ‘‘chops’” (or seals) impressed in red ink. These chops are 
usually stamped over the figures and dates to make erasure and 
substitution difficult. The paper is about three inches by four 
inches in size. To the average foreigner the draft appears as a 
bit of waste paper on which a dozen Chinese characters have been 
hastily scribbled, and he is puzzled when he finds that. the Chinese 
business community has adopted this kind of document. as. the 
best medium of exchange. However; once the foreigner. has 
learned how he can handle the native bank order himself, he will 
undoubtedly agree with the Chinese business men. with reeare to 
its practical uses.” 

In the trade of Shanghai the sie ieliioas éustons j is to pay for 
goods with a native bank order dated:ten days ahead. Taking 
the native bank order reproduced herewith as an example, and 
beginning at the right (as it is from the right that one begins 
to read Chinese text), the first line is the number, the sécond line 
the amount, and the third line the due date. The round chop 
over the first line is for the purpose of identification, a part of 
the impression appearing on the stub from which the draft was 
detached and the other part appearing on the face of the draft. 
If any doubt existed as to the genuineness of the draft when it 
came’ in for payment, it could be laid on the stub bearing the 
same number to ascertain if the two parts of the chop made a 
perfect whole. Underneath the first column is a small square 

chop. It warns the holder of the hour after which collection in 

cash is not possible, and when double charges are assessed on 
collection. ‘Two chops wil] be noticed in the second column. -The 
large one, impressed over the writing and almost obliterating it, 
is the signature of the issuing bank. The smaller chop, which is 
just below. the bank’s chop’ and consists of two characters, 
conveys the meaning that the order is payable only by transfer 
on the due date, but is payable in cash one day thereafter.. In 
the third column is a small chop bearing two characters, which 
gives the name of the year in the Chinese cycle, as in the Chinese 
calendar the year has a name as well as a number. Directly 
underneath is a large square chop, which is merely a repetition 
of the bank’s signature, which has been noted in the second 
column. On the back of this particular order was a. design in 
which the name of the bank was repeated in. ancient Chinese 
characters, impressed from a wooden block with printer’s ink of 
pale yellow. This, of course, is for the purpose of further 
identification, and does not appear on all such orders, 

Sometimes a native bank order is payable on call, and in 
that case the Chinese character meaning “immediate” is written 
boldly in the space usually occupied by the due date. The bank 
which issues such an order usually charges its client interest 
beginning one day previously. Some bank orders are issued with 
dates from three to fifteen days in the future, but the custom in 
Shanghai is to date drafts ten days ahead. 

Just as a check on a foreign bank may be certified, a native 
bank order may be carried to the issuing bank and be certified 
by the accountant. This is done by placing the order against 
its stub and impressing upon each, just as the round identifying 
chop was impressed on the sample, the open end of the bamboo 
brush used in writing, which in this case is dipped in vermillion 
ink. A draft certified in this way becomes the bank’s obligation. 
Such certification is usually resorted to only when a merchant is 
asked to deliver goods against a draft to a stranger or person of 
uncertain standing. Sometimes native orders may be discounted 
at the bank of issue, before the due date. If discounted at a bank 
other than the bank of issue, a bond is usually required of the 
payee. 
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There are two classes of banks issuing native orders, the first 
members of a guild which protects both bankers and customers 
and the second cutside the guild. Merchants patronize the second 
class as freely as they do the first, having regard only to the 
responsibility of the bank’s owners. For instance, a native bank 
in Nantao, a suburb of Shanghai under Chinese jurisdiction, is 
trusted with millions of dollars although its paid-up capita! 1s 
but ten thousand taels. 


It must be understood that post-dated drafts pass as currency, 


possibly changing hands a dozen times before the due date is 
reached. For this reason the name of the drawer or payee is not 
mentioned on their face. The value of a post-dated draft in 
Chinese eyes therefore rests wholly upon the bank’s chop and the 
responsibility of the person who offers it in payment for goods. 





The native bank order calls for a certain quantity of silver of 
a certain fineness. Orders issued in Shanghai have, preceding 
the amount, three Chinese characters meaning ‘“‘The 98 convention.” 
This is an abbreviation of .a phrase, still used by old-fashioned 
bankers, meaning ‘“The 98 bean-merchants’ convention.”’ Before 
Shanghai became a treaty port the bean merchants, who were 
the leading members of the trading community, adopted a certain 
method of calculating the value of ingot silver and this method 
remains in force to-day. When characters meaning ‘‘The 98 
convention” appear before the amount of a draft, the understand- 
ing is that it is to be paid in silver the value of which has been 
arrived at by the bean merchants’ method or, in other words, 
in Shanghai taels. 


The holder of a native bank order who wishes to have it 
eashed or placed to his credit in his own bank will endorse it by 
impressing across its face a chop beari1 > characters whose intent 
is to limit payment to his own bank, anu sends it on its way. 
As Chinese banks have not yet learned to appreciate the uses of 
the clearing house, the bank of deposit has to send out a messenger 
with the draft to the bank of issue. The messenger, who is either 
an apprentice or a coolie, goes out daily with a bundle of drafts 
of varied issue. 


At his first place of call he hands to the accountant, or leaves 
on his desk, the drafts bearing the chop of that particular bank. 
For these he obtains no receipt—a striking example of the good 
faith which exists between merchants and bankers—but proceeds 
on his rounds to the other banks. In the afternoon or evening of 
the same day that the order is presented, the same messenger, 
or another one, calls again at the bank of issue for payment of 
the order left with the accountant. Instead of getting cash 
payment, he is usually advised that payment of the order 
presented may be obtained from one or more banks with which 
the issuing bank has money in hand, or, in other words, against 
which the issuing bank has similar claims. He then goes to the 
other bank or banks for collection, which, instead of paying him, 
may instruct him to proceed to still other bank or banks, and 
so on. Eventually he may have received a portion of the order 
or nothing at all, for sometimes the activities of the messenger only 
result in a settlement of accounts among all the banks concerned, 
and eventually he may return to the bank of issue with nothing 
in hand but proof that an amount equivalent to the draft has 
been wiped from the debts of the bank of issue, whereupon the 
bank of issue settles with him by cash or otherwise. Sometimes 
the native banks in Shanghai make an attempt at clearing-house 
practice by settling accounts of certain banks or customers 
through the compradore of a foreign bank, or through the guild. 
Lately, in treaty ports where there is telephone service, banks 
settle such drafts by telephone. 


It will be seen that the use of the post-dated draft takes the 
place of a great deal of silver. It promotes commerce by 
utilizing the credit of responsible merchants through the banks, 
and the term of credit is so short that risk is minimized. The 
whole process is remarkably like that of national banks which 
issue paper currency on the collateral of short-term paper which 
is withdrawn when the paper is cancelled—a method designed 
abroad to perform exactly the duty that native bank orders 
perform in China, that is, the relief of financial stringency. 
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New Publications 


BRITISH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE JOURNAL (Shanghai.) The first 
issue of the New Series of the ‘‘ British Chamber of Commerce 
Journal’ was published early in May. Hitherto the ‘‘Journal” has 
been circulated among members of the Chamber only, but now it 
is on sale to the public. The first issue promises well for the 
future, there being a number of timely articles, one of particular 
mterest dealing with the efforts of the manager of the German 


bank at Shanghai to rig the account to deceive the liquidators, 


The “‘ Journal” is considerably altered in style and enlarged in 
bulk. It is designed to espouse British interests more effectively 
than it could if confined solely to members of the Chamber. 





Manita Dairy BULLETIN ANNIVERSARY Numper. A handsomely 
got up magazine, well illustrated and filled with articles dealing 
with the Philippines has just been issued by the ‘‘ Manila Daily 
Bulletin” as an anniversary number. It is a distinct credit to 
the publishers and the printers. As the Editorial foreword ex- 
plains the Philippines is presented as it stands to-day after more 
than a score of years of American tutelage—a country with vast 
undeveloped resources but at the same time as a country and a 
people that have expressed themselves as willing and happy to 
welcome that aid to economic development which comes in the same 
spirit that has been invariably typified by the democratic institu- 
trons that have been implanted in the islands under the Stars and 
Stripes. The publication also conveys excellent idea of the beau- 
ties of Philippine scenery and the monuments of progress that 
have been erected during American occupation in the form of 
civic edifices, roads, bridges, and manufactories. Emphasis is 
laid upon the commercial advantages of the Islands and the ad- 
vantages presented by its location for the establishment of a 
strategic base for the development of American business and com- 
merce in the Far East. The special illustrated articles cover a 
wide field, and are written by experts in their subjects. Altogether 
the volume should awaken interest in the Philippines, and should 
be procured by all desirous of learning the present conditions cf 
trade, commerce and industry in the Islands. It is a timely con- 
tribution to the literature dealing with the Philippines, particu- 
larly as there is now a prospect of America granting indepen- 
dence to the Filipinos. 





The Hukuang Railway Loan 


No further developments have yet taken place with regard 
to the adjustment of German interests in what is known as the 
Hukuang Railway Group. Sometime ago when the Chinese 
approached the banks for a further advance to continue work 
they were told that nothing further would be done till German 
participation in the loan wag cancelled. The Chinese Government 
later on notified the banks that this had been done, and submitted 
a proposa] that the banks should pay to the Government the sum 
of £1,500,000, which is a quarter of the original loan advance and 
the value of the bonds held by Germans. The other three parti- 
cipants are the British, American and French Banks, the loan 
being floated for the construction of railways from Hankow to 
the Kwangtung border and from Hankow to Chungking, as well 
as a line up the Han River valley. The latter was allotted to 
Germany as its section. The war interrupted work on the general 
scheme and it was decided to utilize what money was then in 
hand in the building of the line from Hankow to Changsha in 
order to have one section developed into an earning factor. 
Work on the American section from Ichang onwards, was 
suspended, and later on operations stopped on the German 
section. The proposal made by the Chinese Government that 
the British, American and French Banks should hand them a4 
million and a half sterling was not entertained, the suggestion 
being made that the Chinese should take over the loan bonds from 
Germany, as against portion of the war indemnity claim which 
China has against the German Government, leaving it to the 
latter to reimburse the German bondholders in the Hukuang 
Loan. The agreement for this loan was published in the Far 
Eastern Review, August, 1911. 
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“Where Does the Money Gnd” 


Being some Reflections on Existing Conditions in China with a Plea to would-be Reformers to’ be 
Sensible when Agitating for Changes in the Official System 


Being stuck high and dry on a mud bank in the middle of 
the Poyang Lake, with water stretching away on al] sides as far 
as the eye can reach, is bound to inspire refiection; and failure to 
get off the mud bank is calculated to arouse angry inquiries as 
to the why and wherefore of a silted inland sea in a country 
where millions of dollars are collected from long-suffering tax- 
payers, and apparently dissipated. The Poyang Lake is situated 
south of the Yangtze in Kiangse Province and is navigable only 
at very high water. It is the scene of tremendous losses in time 
and trade, but no officials worry about it, and the thousands of 
Chinese boatmen who ply upon it, when they can, have apparently 
come to the conclusion that it is designed by some iniquitous 
joss or other to penalize them for some delinquincy or other on 
the part of some of their thoughtless and selfish forbears. 
Recently a gentleman who is the correspondent at Kiukiang of 
the ‘‘North China Daily News’ tried to go from Jaochow to 
Kiukiang by boat, a two days’ journey, and found himself but 
2% miles on the way after three days’ effort, progressing over the 
mud during that period with the aid of a Chinese crew who 
incessantly devoted themselves to “poling, fuming, cursing, 
swearing.” 

There were Chinese passengers on the crait at the same time, 
and, having nothing better to do, they developed an argument. 
“Where does all the money go?” was in reality the theme, the 
money alluded to being that wrung from the unhappy Chinese 
people as taxes by the provincial officials. It ought to go in 
public works, in river conservation, improving the inland water- 
ways with which the good Providence has lavishly blessed China, 
and in other directions calculated to benefit the people who pay the 
taxes. But it doesn’t, and the passengers on this one junk who 
cursed their officials vigorously and voluminously merely did what 
millions of other passengers on hundreds of thousands of other 
junks stuck on mud banks in lakes or canals or streams in 
various partg of China do almost every day. As it happens we 
have it chronicled that the conclusion that this typical group 
came to was ‘a fierce fuming condemnation of the Board of 
Communications,” after expressing their minds freely on Chinese 
finance and means of communication for two days. But they 
were wrong in putting the blame exclusively on the Board of 
Communications. That institution, which. is quartered at 
Peking, has no jurisdiction over the Poyang Lake or over any 
river or canal in the country, though people may think it has. 
It can go no further in any programme of public work than its 
income will allow or the military and other officials in the 
provinces will permit. Not one board at Peking, but the whole 
system of officialdom, is responsible for the ills of the people, and 
the correspondent who chronicles the incident gives some accept- 
able evidence in this respect when he tries to answer the despairing 
query arising from the eight exasperated merchants marooned 
on the mud in the Poyang: ‘‘ Where does all the money go?” 
Echo answers ‘‘ Where?’ and the correspondent significantly 
ejaculates, ‘“What a question for a Chinese business man to ask.” 
He, however, offers a suggestion and incidentally furnishes 
striking evidence on the evils of the likin tax, against which the 
Commercial Federation of Shanghai bitterly protests to the 
Shanghai Peace Conference as stated elsewhere in this issue. 
‘Ask the Civil Governor,” he says, “and he will tell you it is 
used for the upkeep of the province. Ask the military governor, 
and he will say it is used to maintain law and order through 
the province, Ask the head of any bureau or any department, 
and they will re-echo what those above them say. This may all 
be true and yet keen business men will flatly deny it.” And the 
deponeth sayeth as follows of one section of the country what is 
true of all. | 











“ Kiukiang geographically describes Kiangsi. Kiukiang, 
means nine rivers, and this number practically covers the navigable 
waterways throughout the province. Along the rivers, at a 
distance of 20 and 30 miles, the authorities permit what is known 
as “‘Likin Barriers.” An official with 10 to 50 underlings infest 
these different likin stations. If you carry more than one 
umbrella, more than one hat, more than one box, the official will 
demand that these additional goods pass likin. It is vain to 
plead they are the gifts of kind friends, or you are taking them 
home to your wife. These predaceous officials will produce 
mandates to prove the legitimacy of their nefarious profession. 


The Iniquitous Likin Stations 


“Oniy those accustomed to continuous interior travel know 
anything about this iniquitous, wholesale plunder. On the Chin 
river there are five likin barriers between Kingtehchen and 
Jaochow, a distance of 60 English miles. The likin official at 
Kingtehchen sends $360,000 every year to the capital. Over and 
above this, so business men report, he makes $500,000. Of course, 
Kingtebchen is the great porcelain centre and this enormous 
revenue may be exceptional. 

“But is it so? There are other likin stations in Kiangsi where 
$10,000 and $20,000 may be collected in one day. There is an 
extensive traffic in wood rafts between Kanchow and Nanking, 
and these wood rafts bring enormous sums into the likin revenue. 
The sum sent year by year to Nanchang from the one or two 
hundred barriers in the province must be immense. This source 
of revenue is entirely apart from the taxation of land. Where 
does this great sum of money go to, and who is responsible for its 
going! While waiting on this sand bank these questions were 
fully and freely discussed. 


The Merchant’s Case 


“What benefits does the Chinese merchant get from the 
provincial authorities in Kiangsi! I+ is true the roads are quiet 
and free from robbers, this is due, however, not to the presence 
of soldiers but to their absence. Of the money sent to Nanchang 
one is safe in saying that not $1 ig used for the benefit of the 
merchant. : 

“The roads are at the mercy of benevolent institutions; the 
waterways, Kiangsi’s principal thoroughfares, are not so tenderly 
cared for. Kiangsi’s Board of Communication, if such a bureau 
exists, is in existence for the express purpose of providing some 
official with a position. The roadg throughout the province are 
in constant disrepair and a decided hindrance to the merchants 
who travel by them. The waterways concern nobody. Twenty 
miles below Jaochow there is an island inhabited by a clan named 
Chu. They are a wild, turbulent people. The main channel 
down the Poyang Lake lies to the left of this island. When the 
water is at its lowest this Chu clan carries sufficient sand into the 
bed of the river to make the channel impassable. They have done 
this for years. Steam launches and cargo junks are held up at 
this point and negotiation begins with the Chu clan to get boats 
over the sand bar. This people are so fierce and so indifferent to 
the laws of China that many people say nothing can be done. 
This, of course, is utter nonsense. The island is smal] and 
sparsely populated. If the governor had the slightest concern for 
the welfare of the province and a desire to facilitate trade, a 
Chinese gunboat could settle this question in one hour. Such 
things as these show the relation between merchant and official ” 
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Is it any Wonder ? 


Another correspondent of the same paper writing from 
Wuchang, the capital of Hupeh Province, some days later, also 
refers to the cause of China’s ills when describing the excitement 
caused by the Shantung question among the peopie of that city. 

‘China has for decades played tast and loose with her 
opportunities, advantages and resources,’ he says, ‘‘and now that 


the world. is. being reconstructed she finds herself in danger of | 


becoming a back-number. When a socalled civilized country 
allows itself to be controlled by a militarist caucus whose ideals, 
to put it mildly, have a savour of medievalism in them, when 
the ‘tuchun of a province can by a stroke of the pen repudiate the 
government’s responsibility for the redemption of the paper 
currency of the region under its jurisdiction, when large areas 
have been laid waste by hordes of plundering soldiery, when the 
_ best accommodation on the railways is brazenly occupied by 
brigands,in uniform, while the civilian who has paid his fare 
has to put up with what remains; then, is it to be wondered at 
that the Council of the Nations at Paris, a body which at any 
rate is supposed to be evolving plans to make the world safe for 
democracy, looks askance at a land where such things as the above 
are permitted to take place?”’ | 


Suggestions for Reform 


In an effort to direct attention to the real cause of China’s 
troubles a well-intormed writer, ‘‘Bruce Baxter,’ recently 
contributed some striking articles to the “North China Daly 
News” asking for assistance from the Allies for the ‘‘people’”’ of 
China. He made it plain that nothing can be hoped for from 
the type of official who has for hundreds of years managed to 
batten upon the unfortunate population, and calls for a foreign 
policy designed to aid the people to secure a reform of Government 
so that agriculture and trade and commerce and industry can be 
fostered tor the benefit of those engaged in those avenues of 
occupation and so that a proper administration can be founded 
primarily devoted to protecting the lives and property of the 
people and affording them proper civic rights and benefits. 

Inspired by the remarks of this writer another contributor 
apparently from Hangchow, in Chekiang Province, writing to 
the ‘‘North China Daily News’ lays it down that there is no hope 
for China unless the scheme suggested by “‘Bruce Baxter’’ inciudes 
“‘the expulsion of the entire otticia] class as it exists to-day.” He 
urges that a ‘“‘try out’ be given to the returned students. “Let 
them,’ he suggests, “‘be given control—full control—of a district, 
or even a section of a district, and watch results. If satisfactory, 
and it is very doubtful if they could be less satisfactory than the 
lethargic parasites who are in office at present, the system should 
be extended to other districts and finally—if found satisfactory 
all over the Republic. ... The fact is that efficiency is sacrificed 
on the altar of old custom and tradition, and reform is out of the 
question unless the deadening weight is removed; and the only 
way to remove it is placing in office with full control, those 
young men who have been abroad and have come in contact with 
foreign countries, and who should by right be the Leaders of New 
China. The trouble in China is that office without salary or 
inadequate salary breeds thieves !”’ 


Fair Play and Fundamental Reforms a Necessity 


Sweeping condemnation of all officials in China is an easy 
way of expressing disgust at the deplorable state China is in 
to-day, but it is not altogether fair. China’s great trouble is the 
military dominance which obtains, and the lack of a properly, 
organized civil service. There are many returned students 
already in the service of the Government who rank as officials, 
there are many Chinese who are in the official service who have 
not been abroad but who are progressive, who realize the ghort- 
comings of existing systems, and who would if they could take 
steps to effect remedies. These officials are prevented from 
exercising power because the military are the chief political 
intriguers and as such control various departments by filling 
them with partizans who obstruct reforms for the simple reason 
that reforms would wipe out their patrons and compel them to 
seek an honest livelihood by working in some other field. 
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The progressive officials lament the deplorable conditicng 
which obtain te-day to the disgrace of their country Just as much 
as any unoiiicial or foreign. observer, but all their efforts to secure 
the introduction of reforms are constantly being frustrated by 
opponents who must kill reform measures if they are to retain 
their posts. ‘l’o remove military control] from civil administration 
is the mrst step that must be enected if China is to be allowed to 
advance. ‘l'hat having been done 1t will be a simple matter to weed 
out reactionary officials or those who are unpatriotic or disloyal, 
A clean sweep of existing officials cannot be made even if it were 
advisable, and consequently it is idle to waste words advocating 
what is impossible. 

Efforts, we must emphasize and continue to emphasize, should 
be concentrated on relieving the civil officials of the military 
incubus, retorming the administrative organization by moderniz- 
ing the various boards or departments and introducing a proper 
civil service, based on adequate pay and pensions to competent 
officers. ‘lhese are apparently simple things, but in reality they 
are sufficient to test the metal of the most eager and. influential 
reformers. No one will gainsay that conditions to-day are bad in 
the extreme, but no good wili be done unless all who really have 
the interests of the country and people at heart are sensible. 
Years will pass before a proper administrative system is establish- 
ed in China, and in those years and the years to follow, the 
services of the progressive among the existing officiais must be 
utilized. ‘There is actually no warrant to condemn any man 
because to-day he happens to be an official. JDifferentiation 
should and must be made. There are good and bad, and unques- 
tionably more bad than good. Some of the latter are bad because 
they know no better, others because they are unable to resist the 
opportunities that come to them to better their personal state, 
and the majority because they are callously indifferent of the 
welfare of the country or the people. These men can easily be 
sorted out and swept aside; proper regulations will control the 
weak ones, and the good can be made better by being given 
opportunities to initiate reforms. 

We must repeat again that above all the most exigible reform 
—and a reform of first magnitude—is to relieve the country of 
military control, and then give the progressive officials a chance 
to remove those whom they know to be unfit from office, Plans 
for an organized civil service could in the meantime be developed, 
and after adoption no one should be allowed to enter official life 
without previously passing an adequate examination. The 
reorganization of finance, etc., can be effected easily when there 
is a stable government free from military influence, by the proper 
employment of efficiently trained Chinese and expert foreigners, 
and the disposal of those foreigners who might have been employed 
solely from reasons of political pressure and who have not earned 
and are not able to earn the salaries paid them. If there is to be 
reshuffing let it be complete and be done with wisdom. 


While there is much ignorance regarding Far Eastern affairs in the 
English Press, it might have been thought that the ‘‘ London and China 
Express ’’ would be something of a specialist in Eastern politics. Yet im 
the course of a review of a book entitled “ China and the World War” 
we find this remark: ‘“‘ We have always in these columns stood by Japan 
as a true and valued Ally, and though rumors had been current from time 
to time of her having exercised undue pressure on China, we have here im 
black and white the fact that, so early as January 18, 1915, she made 
twenty-one demands on China, which may be summarised as follows. 
.. . . Good heavens! ‘ Rumors had been current’’! The Chinese 
Government set forth the whole of the facts in 1915 in a State paper the 
accuracy of which has never been questioned. In that document the whole 
of the original Twenty-one Demands was given at length, divided into five 
groups. in explanation the Japanese claimed that the fifth group, which 
menaced Chinese sovereignty, was merely desiderata, but the Chinese point- 
ed out that in presentation no distinction was made. Furthermore, the 
document set forth the progress of the negotiations and their culmination 
in an ‘ultimatum. These facts have been repeatedly referred to in Hastert 
newspapers during the last few years, they have figured largely in books 
written on the China question, they have been the subject of many Chinese 
appeals, and the ‘‘ London and China Express” refers to them 45 
‘“yamors'!’’ When a journal specially designed for Far Eastern residents 
can write in this way, it seems hopeless to expect any interest to be taker 
in the, Far East by the general reader in England. [And on top of this 
comes a report that when Dr. Wellington Koo spoke to Mr. Liayd Georg® 
in Paris, on the subject of the Twenty-one Demands he declared that he 
had never heard of them!] 
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Siemens Brothers & Co., Limited, in China 


Special Mission to this Country—Important Worki 


We have been privileged to interview two gentlemen now 
visiting China on a momentous mission, the aim and purport of 
which we have pleasure in putting before our readers. Much has 
heen said and written since 1914 about the necessity of British 
manufacturers combining for export trade, if they intend to make 
any serious competition against the highly-organized and 
efficiently-directed German overseas trust. It has remained for 
Seimens Brothers & Co., Ltd., of London, to take the lead in 
this movement, and there is now in this country a mission which 
has been sent here by that firm (1) to make clear the change in 
the nationality of the firm, (2) to notify the enlargement of the 
scope of the company’s business, which dates back over half a 
century, and (3) to make known the conclusion by the Company 
of industrial alliances. in various directions. 


cal engineering, as well as the scope of the market for electrical 
plant and materials of all kinds. This mission is composed cf 
Mr. Walter B. Hopkins and Mr. F. H. Leonard, of Siemens 
Brothers, London. 


Elimination of German Interests 


Several years ago German interests obtained financial control 
of Siemens Brothers, and worked it as a subsidiary company of 
Siemens & Halske, of Berlin, the firm which controlled the well- 
known firm of Siemene-Schuckertwerke. The British Government 
has, however, eliminated all German interests from the London 
House, and being now purely British in every department it has 
started out with the intention of capturing the field from jts 
former controllers. I[t is particularly noteworthy, in this con- 
nection, that by Clause 4 of the Articles of Association of Siemens 
Brothers, which was inserted pursuant to the Companies (Foreign 
Interests) Act of 1917, it is rendered impossible for its shares to 
pass into the hands of either Germans or other foreigners. The 
Siemens China Engineering Company, which was instituted by 
the Siemens-Schuckertwerke of Berlin, and which for.a few years 
prior to the War represented the English House, has of course 
now been closed. 

The first step of the newly-appointed Board in London, was 
to make a working arrangement with Dick, Kerr & Co., the elec- 
trical contractors, who had already acquired the well-known firm 
of Willans & Robinson, and who were also associated with the 
Phoenix Dynamo Co., and manufacture has been so distributed 
that between them these firms will be able to deal. with contracis 
for all deseriptions and sizes of electrical plant, including tele- 
graphs and telephones. The joint designing office for electrical 
plant is now at work. In this way the cost of manufacture should 
be materially cheapened, thus enabling the firms to compete 
advantageously in the export field. It may be remarked here that 
Siemens Brothers have important contracts for automatic tele- 
phones for the British Government and other telephone services. 


Objects of Present Mission 


Siemens Brothers hope that now that the German influence 
has been eliminated they will be able greatly to extend the field 
of electrical enterprise throughout the whole of China. Mr. 
Hopkins and Mr. Leonard have expressed their conviction that 
this working alliance of such powerful electrical industries under 
the protection and consent of the British Government will enable 
them to secure a large share of the many installations of electrical 
plant that will undoubtedly be wanted in the near future. Both 
gentlemen are greatly pleased with the co-operation they have 
been accorded in this and other countries by British Government 
officials who have been appointed to study the interests of British 
trade, and they ‘are of the opinion that if those officials continue 
to co-operate as heartily with all British representatives as they 


have with them, a long step will have been taken towards beating 


Incidentally,- the. 
mission is studying here and elsewhere the possibilities of electri- 
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the Germans who, before the War, were so well established in 
China and other. parts of the world, 

.. Messrs. Hopkins and Leonard have -already visited the prin- 
cipal countries of South,America, South Africa, India,'the 
Federated Malay States and. they. will shortly continue. their 


journey round the world. vill Japan, Auateolatio: and . North 
America. 


Further Important Developiietts 


From the report of the last annual Meeting of Dick, Kerr & 
Co., Ltd., we gather that some further important developments 
are taking place in this direction. We notice that the chairman 
of Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd., Mr. Claud T. Cayley, presiding at the 


annual meeting,. said that ah ~alliance had been Made with 
‘Siemens Brothers, by whidi it was thought much economy could 


be attained through the amalgamation of selling organizations 
and co-ordination of designs and products so as to avoid over- 
lapping. Siemens and themselves were not competitors in manu- 
facture. They were long established as makers of all kinds of 
cables, from’ submarine telegraph to power transmission, dynamo 
metbiinery, telephone, = and other instruments, and so 
on, while they had specialized in apparatus. for enihonen and 
tramways, steam turbines,. andthe larger classes of electrical 
machinery. The two manufacturing organizations dovetailed into 
each other perfectly, and only small adjustment. was required to 
bring the commercial sides together with material benefit to both. 
This arrangement was referred to by Mr. Mure Ritchie, the 
chairman of Siemens Brothers, in his speech to the shareholders 
of that company in June last; and it has now been const od 
by an exchange of directors; Mr. Mure. Ritchie having ree gs a 
seat on their board, and he (the speaker). having joined that of 
Siemens Brothers. An interesting development which had taken 
place since the last meeting was the establishment in France and 
in Japan of companies to exploit their. manufacturing rights in 
connection with apparatus for railways and tramways. It must 
be gratifying to them to know that Dick-Kerr machinery ranked 
so highly in these important countries that representative 
technical and business men were willing to provide the consider- 
able capital required for such undertakings. It had further been 
brought home to the management that the manufacturing capacity 
of the country for heavy electrical machinery was much below 
the demand, and that in their own: case they must, if they wished 
to retain the position they ‘held at present, find facilities not oniy 
for increased output, but also for the production of individual 
units larger than their present shops admitted of. Having 














reached the conclusion, they were faced with the difficulty, if not 


impossibility, at all events for a long time to come, of extending 
the works, obtaining the. necessary. machinery, and building up 
a strong organization. It was therefore with pleasure he had.to 
pi them that they had solved the difficulty in a very satis- 
factory manner. An option agreement, had been entered mio 
with the Coventry Ordnance Works, Ltd., who owned an engineer- 
ing works of modern design and equipment which, although not 
at present occupied upon electrical work, could very quickly he 
converted to that purpose. The Coventry Ordnance Works, Ltd., 
which was not a public company had. an issued capital of 
£800,000, and debentures of £600,000, Its proprietors were John 
Brown & Co., Ltd., Cammell, Laird & Co., Ltd., and the Faire- 
field Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd. The shops. were 
laid down for the purpose of making heavy armament, and could 
be easily altered for the production of heavy electrical machinery. 


Some of.the “semens Products, 


In conclusion we may add that Siemens Brothers have at 
present three large manufacturing establishments in England. 
The Woolwich works began their activities in 1858 and it is here 
that ed company produces cables of all kinds for electric light 


456 


and power for telegraph, telephone.and other purposes, besides 


all types suitable for submarine, subterranean’ and aerial work, 


telegraph apparatus of all descriptions—such as the well-known 
Morse, Wheatstone, Hughes and Baudot systems—telephone ex- 
changes of all sizes of both manual and automatic types, and 
all the accessory apparatus for subscribers. They also manufac- 
ture many other forms of apparatus for various purposes, such 
as signalling apparatus for use on board warships, searchlight 
projectors, loud-speaking telephones for ships and mines, wireless 
telegraph apparatus, and others too numerous to mention. At 
the Woolwich Works are produced also all kinds of telegraph and 
telephone line material and electric batteries, the output of dry 
cells having assumed enormous proportions. The dynamo side of 
the company’s business is carried on in large works at Stafford 
where generators and motors are made in all sizes up to units of 
no less that 25,000 horse-power, and the company have just com- 
pleted the manufacture of two reversing rolling mill plants, each 
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having a capacity, of approximately 20,000 -horse-power. They 
also construct the powerful machinery required for electric wind- 
turbo 
generators, rotary converters, transformers, switchboards and 
switchgear of all kinds for high and low-tension working. At the 
Stafford.works are also manufactured electric ventilating fans, 
motor driven ash hoists, crane motors and other machines of 
special character and large numbers of these have been supplied 
to the British and other navies and to the mercantile marine. In 
these works are also made the well-known ‘‘Z’’ fuses. The third 
manufacturing establishment is at Dalston in London, and this 
is exclusively engaged in the manufacture of metal filament 
lamps in very large quantities. 

The Pekin Syndicate, Limited have recently been appointed 
sole agents for Siemens Brothers, in China, and they are opening 
branches in the important trading centres to be run under expert 
British supervision. 


Philippines Foreign [rade in the Calendar Year 1918 





Customs Figures Reveal Flourishing Commerce 


That prosperous conditions continue in the Philippines to- 
gether with increased commercial and industrial activity, is 
shown by full details of the foreign trade of the islands just 
made available for the calendar year 1918 by the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the War Department. Total imports amounted 
to $98,599,212 and exports for $135,194,482, being an increase in 
the already exceptionally high values for 1917 of fifty per cent. in 
imports and forty-one per cent. in exports. 

Values, however, have been so affected by rapidly advancing 
prices as to cease to be even an approximate measure of com- 
mercial activity and of the volume of trade. The wharfage tax, 
based upon quantities, thus becomes under existing conditions a 
more accurate index of the productive activity of the islands, and 
an increase in collections of this tax from $568,416 in 1917 to 
$655,853 better measures the substantially larger export trade of 
1918. The volume of the widely diversified import trade, with 
large values in many instances not supported by quantities, can- 
not be so definitely determined, but a study of the import figures 
in detail for which quantities are reported shows that though the 
average import price was with very few exceptions higher, and 
in most instances materially higher in 1918, the enormous increase 
of thirty-three million dollars in value for the year also represent- 
ed very generally larger quantities, with indications of a more 
normal volume of imports than has prevailed during the depres- 
sion of the war period. 

The exceptionally large cotton textile trade of 1917 was 
slightly exceeded in 1918, but the price was fifty per cent. higher, 
and the nominally larger quantity represented an increase of 
over six million dollars in this important item of import, which 
constitutes about twenty per cent. of the total trade. 

Imports of iron and steel doubled in value and far exceeded 
all previous records, but important items also show generally 
larger quantities, and the six million dollar increase on the basis 
of figures available points to a substantially larger volume of trade 
as well as higher costs. In the larger values of machinery for the 
year, oil-extracting equipment took the foremost place with the 
phenomenal value $1,686,558 against $172,427 in 1917, testifying 
to the enormous activity in the development of the coconut oil 
industry. 

Generally prosperous conditions continued to be indicated in 
further large gains in the. silk trade, with much larger quantities 
credited to silk textiles as well as to spun silk. Prosperity was 
also manifest in a fifty per cent. increase in the number of 
automobiles imported, but difficulties were experienced in main- 
taining supplies of oil during the year. With the rapidly 
increasing number of machines in the islands, imports of naphthas 
were only about half the quantity of 1917 and 1916, and the 





smallest since 1914. Imports of illuminating oil were also much 
reduced, being only about half the normal quantity. 

The rice trade presents one of the least satisfactory import 
features of the year. In spite of unusual efforts by the govern- 
ment to stimulate production to meet the islands’ needs, imports 
increased from 144,663 long tons to 18,829 long tons, while 
sharply advancing prices was a feature of the year’s trade, to 
offset which it was found advisable to suspend import duties in 
the closing months. The wheat flour trade reacted from the low 
leve! of 1917 and was of more normal volume, with American flour 
virtually out of the market in favor of Australian and nearby 
oriental, in the interest of conserving tonnage. 

Hemp exports amounted to 166,586 long tons and closely 
approximated the high figure reached in the previous year under 
the stimulated production of advancing prices. The year as a 
whole was highly favorable to the industry, with the price-average 
further increased from twelve and a half to about fifteen and a 
half cents a pound, and a larger value by over eleven million 
dollars than in 1917. The market situation was, however, without 
parallel. The upward movement in prices early in the year was 
such as to lead to government intervention, and with a view to 
check speculation, and at the same time stimulate production, 
prices were fixed both at Manila and in the United States at 
approximately the then prevailing figures. Following this 
measure hemp moved slowly from the islands and fixed prices were 
abandoned at Manila in June, to be again resumed for a brief 
period and at a lower figure teward the end of July, with the 
final restoration of a free market at the end of August. 

Sugar production reacted from the low figure of 1917, and 
exports, amounting to 268,941 long tons, were the largest ever 
recorded with the exception of the banner year 1916. Tonnage 
shortage and remoteness from the centres. of great demand, 
however, tended to dependence on an oriental market dominated 
by huge stocks of Java sugar, and prices averaged somewhat 
below those of 1917. Forty per cent. of the quantity exported was 
to the United States. A notable improvement in the statistical 
returns was inaugurated in 1918 with the separate reporting of 
centrifugal: sugar. The modernizing of the sugar industry 
practically dates from the establishment of free trade with the 
United States in 1909, and the progress made is shown by returns 
for the year classifying twenty-three per cent. of the total exports 
as centrifugal, virtually all of which was shipped to the United 
States. 

The cigar trade continued to refiect chiefly the increasing 
American demand. Though there was also a more norma] trade 
with other countries as a whole than has prevailed during the 
war, the important increase was in shipments to the United States, 
which represented about twothirds of the three hundred and 
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sixty million quantity. The exceptionally small trade: in 
unmanufactured tobacco in 1917 was succeeded by much the largest 
ever recorded. Purchases by the United States were about the 
same, but shipments to Spain, which declined to nominal 
proportions in 1917, though they normally dominate the ‘trade, 
were resumed on @ large scale early in 1918, and the returns as 
equalized between the two years show still a highly satisfactory 
volume of exports for each. 


Trade Changes During the War Period 


With the signing of the armistice the occasion becomes 
appropriate for a general review of the effect of the war upon 
Philippine commerce, and a comparison between the figures of 
1913—the last complete calendar year prior to the war—and those 
of 1918 are of interest as measuring the changes and developments 
of the war period. Total imports in 1913 amounted to $53,312,786 
and exports to $47,772,956. In 1918 these figures had increased 
respectively to $98,599,212 and $135,194,482, an increase of eighty- 
five per cent. in imports and of one hundred and eighty-three per 
cent. 1n exports. 

In the notable excess that has developed in the value of 
exports over imports, the enormous export increase is readily 
explained by high prices and greatly stimulated production of 
a few great staples, but why the total of a widely diversified 
import trade has lagged so far behind as compared with normal 
pre-war conditions is not so obvious. Examination of the figures 
in detail, however, points to an actually reduced consumption 
and decrease in the volume of imports in spite of the greater 
purchasing power of the islands, while a further technical factor 
is found in the fact that Philippine import statistics—like those 
of the United States—are based on value prevailing in the country 
from which imported, and hence do not include the enormous 
freight charges that were a feature of 1918, and which are an 
important element in determining the trade balance of the 
islands during the war. 

A list of sixty of the leading articles of import for which 
quantities are given, and which represents sixty per cent. of the 
total value, shows larger quantities in twenty-two instances, 
while in thirty-eight instances smaller quantities were recorded 
in 1918 than in 1913. In half of these sixty items prices were 
doubled, in five instances there was a trebling of prices, and in 
the case of a considerable and relatively steady trade in cigarette 
paper in connection with this important tobacco manufacturing 
industry, the price was four times that of 1913. In most other 
instances the price-increase was fifty per cent. and upward, 
while in only three cases—coffee, cocoa, and automobiles—were 
prices lower than before the war, and in the latter this was 
doubtless due to the rapidly increasing number of machines being 
of the less expensive types. 

Prosperity was indicated in an increase of twenty per cent. 
in the quantity of cotton textiles imported, but the average price 
more than doubled that of 1913, and twelve million of the forty- 
five million dollar increase over pre-war figures is accounted for 
in this one item. British textiles, which prior to free trade with 
the United States took a prominent lead, in 1918 had yielded 
second place to Japanese in a market now eighty-five per cent. 
American. A two-million-dollar cotton yarn trade was slightly 
less in quantity than that of 1913, but at more than double the 
price, and became more exclusively Japanese than before the 
war. Silk textiles, however, furnish even better proof of war- 
time prosperity, with imports of 1918 seven times the quantity 
of 1913, this greatly expanded trade being now as distinctly 
American as it was oriental in earlier years. The quantity of 
spun silk for local manufacture was almost doubled and continued 
to be of Chinese origin. The price increase in the silk trade 
was not proportionally go great as in cotton, which was a factor 
favorable to the larger purchase of silks. A less important trade 
in woollen textiles, however, which doubled in quantity, was at 
three times the earlier price, and, though normally European, 
during the war period like silk became chiefly American. 

Of the sixty import items under review twenty-four are 
foodstuffs, and of these seventeen were imported in reduced 
quantities. A notable exception was rice with a quantity 
more than doubled, but with a relatively small price— 
increase of less than twenty-five per cent. The wheat flour trade 
of 379,846 barrels was less by more than a hundred thousand 
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barrels, while the price doubled and this dominantly 








American 
trade of earlier years under the stress of tonnage conditions gave 
place to nearer sources of supply. The important item of 
condensed milk fell far below the quantity of 1913, and this chiefly 
British trade of the past became even more exclusively American | 
in 1918, while European supplies of uncondensed milk naturally 
declined to small proportions, with a doubling of prices for the 
reduced quantities of both. Fresh beef also shared in the g 3 
reduced trade and higher prices, while the exclusively Australian 
source of the earlier year became conspicuously Chinese. The 
important Australian cattle trade of the past almost disappeared, 
and the greatly reduced number at more than double the price 
was chiefly from nearer Asiatic sources. Bulky animal foodstuffs, 
such as oats, fodder, and hay, were brought in naturally in 
greatly reduced quantities, and shipping conditions figured in 
an important American pine lumber trade, which wag reduced 
to one-fourth its volume, while the price practically doubled. 

An undisturbed Pacific favored American trade, which 
increased from 50 per cent. of all imports in 1913 to 60 per cent. 
in 1918, while exports to the United States grew from one-third to 
two-thirds of the total. British trade declined from 10 to 3 per 
cent, of imports and from 19 to 14 per cent. of exports, while 
French declined from 3 to below 1 per cent. of imports and 
from 11 to below 1 per cent. of exports. On the other hand 
Japan’s share in imports grew from 6 to 13 per cent., with a value 
in 1918 more than double that of any other country but the United 
States. The trade of other orientaj countries generaliy improved, 
and of other European countries generally declined, while a 
German trade of 5 per cent. in imports and 4 per cent. in exports 
disappeared. 





PHILIPPINES IMPORTS IN 1918. 





Item Quantity Value 
Automobiles 1,911 $1,601,656 
Cement 188,215 bbls. 498,428 
Coal ... 398,708 tons 2,331,175 
Cotton and Manufactures: 

Cloths ves awe eee wee 122,880,460 8q. yd. 20,466,957 

issine apparel c- 3,136,552 

Yarn. 3,510,047 Lbs. 2,080,173 

All other 2,486,404 
Iron and Steel: 

Machinery ... 4,923,336 

All other 7,330,850 
Illuminating Oil . 6,516,672 galls. 1,213,460° 
Leather and Manufactures: 

Boots and Shoes San 635,177 prs. 1,172,667 

All other masttet Sug Gr wee 912,865 
Meat and Dairy products: 

Condensed Milk ... 6,962,883 lbs. _—- 11,017,504 

Fresh Beef ... sak --- 9,064,859 929, 128 

Al] other “a as 1,453 154 
Paper and M anufactures : 1,841,991 
Rice... Se ewe 180,829 tons 8,216,793 
Wheat Flour bivz i bese Sites 379,846 bbls. 3,016,784 
All other articles ... ate 33, 130,632 

- $99,599. 212 
U. S. A. Proportion 58,824 611 

Exports In 1918. 

Manila Hemp ~- ae 166,586 tons $58,191,550 
Coconut Oil .. 254,148,155 Ibs. . 31,664,159 
Sugar wee wee weet wesSt(‘<iéd BA BtONNS ~=—- 15,804,390 
Copra poe, Heese pa hn Dee 54,192 tons 5,188,515 
Cigars és .. 399,665,000 © 7,116,719 
Unman ufactured Tobacco 56,705,383 Ibs. 6,316,854 
Maguey ober eee tS. Al se 11,096 tons 1,868,054 
Knotted Hemp ... ...  .. 962,484 lbs. 789,435 
All other articles ...00 6: os 8,254,806 
Ta, | $135,194, 482 
U. 8. A. Proportion ...  ... 89,146,918 
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A Proposed Plan for the Military and Civil Reorganization of China—(continued from Page 426) 


Extraordinary Revenue. 





$ 
I.—Land revenue _ a 2,368,749 
1. Miscellaneous receipts ... 1,201,482 
2. Sale of waste land 1,167,267 
II.—Tax on Commodities vikn, 3 ott 10,391 
1. Fines » nT een 10,391 
11I.—Government Properties and 
_Enterprises .. ee a Gi 364,021 
1. Miscellaneous aS ae 364,021 
IV.—Miscellaneous Revenue ... ai 1,575,024 
1: Sale cf government lands ... 1,344,530 
2. Refund of zuvernment funds .. 40,175 
3. Receipts of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice ae 49,596 
4.— Interest on 1 government funds 2, 909 
5. Profits on government lands . 137,814 
V. a Revenue Ee 629,716 
1. Maritime customs , 596,956 
2. Native customs duties collected 
through customs commission- 
| ers or S bee | Bes 32,769 
VI.—Income directly received through 
the different Ministries mn 1,406 077 
1. Ministry of Finance _.. 3,120 
2. Ministry of Education ... 389,113 
3. Ministry of —" and 
commerce ‘ 1,013,844 
VII,—National Bonds 25,082,398 
1. Domestic loans... ... 24,000,000 
2. Refund of Boxer faduuniticn... 1,082 398 
Total " $31,436,376 
Grand total ... $382,501 158 
Ordinary Expenditure. 
$ 
I.—The Ministry of Roreign Affairs... 4 229,529 
1. The Ministry ai = 869,712 
2. Offices under its direct ‘control 67,074 
3. Legations and consulates 2,400,000 
4. Subsidies 6,000 
5. Bureaux of foreign affairs in | 
the provinces .. as 886,745 
II.—The Ministry of Interior 42,672,290 
1. The Ministry : 512,000 
2. The Metropolitan (tendarmerie 1,244,000 
3. Police z 1,975,551 
4. Offices under iis ‘diact ‘control 428,473 
5. Public ceremonial functions ... 55,888 
6. Offices attached to the Ministry 131,190 
7. Administrative expenses in 
provinces 38,525,188 
IiI.—The Ministry of Finance 25,000,898 
1. The President’s office ... 1,987,009 
2. The Vice-president’s office .. 360,000 
3. The Office of the eninge 
in-Chief ... 384,243 
4. The Political Council . 1,015,535 
5 The Ministry. of Finanwe 540,000 
6. All sub-offices... 201,130 
7. Offices attached to ‘the Ministry 
in Peking 2,315,350 
8. The Manchu Imperial “‘Honse- 
hold 6 4,776,156 
9. ‘The Eastern and ‘Western Mau- | 
solea 257 876 
10. The Hight ‘Banner’ Corps 2,866,819 
11. Miseellaneons subsidies 13,000 
12. Administration of finance in the 
provinces ... 8,666,780 
1V.—The Ministry of War 143,061,795 
1, The Ministry 1,143,066 
2. The General staff va 600,000 
% The General's Headquarters ... 184 306 
4. Military forces under direct con- 
trot of Ministry .. 88,269,532 
5. Military schools . 2,144,994 
6. ereans and arsenals 1,906,644 
7, Military expenses £3 | 5,661,915 
§. Military force in provinces ... 86,251 3356 


V.—The Ministry of Navy 
1, The Ministry... 


412,800 


Ordinary Expenditures, 


2. Offices attached tc the Ministry 

5. Naval forces in provinces 
ViI.—The Ministry of Justice ... 

1. The Ministry 

2. The Supreme Court... 

3. Offices attached to the Ministry 

4. Administration of justice in 

provinces sz 

VIi.—The Ministry of Education ee 

1. The Ministry 

2. The Commission of Arts and 


Science... 
3, Government scholarships. in for- 
eign lands ‘ee 
4. Institutions under its re 
control... 
5. Offices attached to the Ministry 
6. Subsidies - 
7. Sub-offices ; 
8. Educational expenses in ) provin- 
ces 
VIII.—The Ministry of Agriculture 
~ and Commerce wah 
1. The Ministry 


2. Gffiees attached : the Ministry 
5. Sub-offices a 
4. National Oil and. ‘Mining Ad- 


ministrations | 
5. National River Conservancy 
Bureau 


6. Administration of agricultural 
and commercial affairs in pro- 
vinces__... 

IX.—The Ministry of Comm anications 

1. The Ministry a 

2. Educational expenses 

3. Administration of communica- 
tion in provinces 

X.—The Department of Mongolia and 

Thibet 5 en 

1. The Department 


2. Offices attached to » the I Depart 


ment , 
5. Sub-offices ai as 
4. Administration of Mongolian 

and Thibetan affairs in provin- 
XI.—Salt Revenue 

1. Salt Administration 

2. Government transportation and 

sale of salt ; 

XI1.—Customs Revenue 

1. Maritime customs in provinces 

2. Native custems in pr-vinces... 


Total 


Extraordinary Expenditure. 


4,329,766 
60,000 
7,258,459 
324,000 
192,000 
667,800 


6,074,659 
3,276, 90 
400,009 
36,009 
160,000 
917,300 
100,060 
255,638 
3,000 
1,404,966 


2,276,537 


the scope of this budget was much larger, and op 
that account, the receipts and expenditures were 


both increased. Under the head of estimated 
receipts were: income from national  joans 
$20,000,000; land tax §97,300,000; salt tax 


$84 700,000 : customs duties $72,200,000 : tax on 
commodities $40,200,000; direct and tidnctllanncas 
taxes $52,500,000; income directly received by the 
Central Government $93,000,0CC; direct and mis. 
cellaneous additional taxes, income of Government 
investments, and miscellaneous receipts of the pro. 
vinces, and of the Central Government $31,000 ,000 - 
Total $472,100,000. The estimates of expenditure 
comprised the following: payment of - national 
Joams = $1357,600,000; army $142,200,000; navy 
$17,200,000 ; sdmijnistrative expenses $174, 500,000. 
Total  $471,590,000. The total income slightly 
exceeded the total ex penditare. | 
But that year unforeseen political disturbances 
chanced. As a consequence, military expenses 
became increased, on the one hand, and revenues 
dwindled on the ‘other. The sale of the 5th year 
national bonds, and the collection of taxes like the 


surtax on land, tax on income, additional license 


taxes, additional] likin duties, etc., had mostly tu 


600,000 be abandoned. As for other kinds of revenue, 


578,800 
80,000 
36,000 
92 526 


888,911 
1,955,599 
811,400 
465,280 


658 ,880 


1,065, 3A4 


they also fell short of the estimated figures. 
Therefore the receipts for that year were about 
$80,000,000 below the estimated income. While 
this was the condition in regard to revenue, the 
expenses, however, were al] necessary; and in 
spite of strong efforts being made to curtail therm, 
the amount, thus saved, was insufficient to cover 
even the expenses incurred in connection with the 
new troops. The total deficit for 1916 was up- 
wards of 380,000,000. 


Taste IV. 
Budget for the Fifth Year of the Republic. 


Ordinary Revenue. 


246,264 


42,000 
704,693 


72,387 


17,993,515 


6,559,217 


11,434,296 
11,966,566 
10,811,559 


1,155,016 


.-. $254,922,955 





I.—The Ministry of War 3,526,282 
1. The Ministry ue 300,000 

2. Military schools under the con- 
trol of the Genera! Staff 200,000 
3. Generals’ Headquarters 8,070 

4. Military forces under its direct 
control | Sy 146,941 
5. Bureaux 33,831 
6. Military forces in "provinces 2,837,440 
II.—The Ministry of — re 10,000 
11I.—Redemption of National Debts... 98,564,795 
1. Domestic Loans 18,755,590 
2. Foreign Loans 78,799,208 
Total . $102,101, O75 
Grand total sos $357,024,030 


hon M inoncial Cundition tn 1976 and 1977. 


The budget of 1916 was compiled from the 
4,902,560 veceipts and expenditures of different places anil 


those of new enterprises. 


lt is to be noted that 


$ 
I.—Land Revenue 95,972,818 
1. Land tax , 63,359,484 
2. Government Grain’ or its com- 
mutations 21,913,737 
3. Lease tax ... 2,039,855 
4. Miscellaneous 4,787,671 
5. Surtax 3,872,071 
Ii.—Customs Revenue 71,466,911 
1. Maritime customs En 58,377,312 
2. Native customs receipts collect- 
ed through customs commis- | 
sioners § 334,250 
3. Native customs 7,755,369 
IIT.—Salt Revenue 84,771,365 
1, Salt: tax": . 82,909,365 
2. Profit of Government. trans- 
portation ee ... 1,862,000 
IV.—Taxes on Commodities 40,271,368 
1. Tax on commodities 15,977,500 
2. Whole tax 11,939,470 
3, Likin i es eve_~—«10, 477,918 
4. Production and sa is ath 
taxes ” .. 1,876,680 
V.—Direct and Miscellaneous "Taken. . 32,341,704 
1, Registration of title-deeds 11,199,737 
2. Wine 7,085,165 
3. Tobaeco 1,826,616 
4. Stock-raising 1,752,074 
5. Tea 1,700,310 
6. License (wholesale ‘eqention) 1,646,970 
7. Mining poterprinns 1,390,621 
8. Shop 1,170,676 
9, Butchery 784,935 
10, Pawnshops 740,337 
11. Sugar 620,951 
12. Timber 217,117 
13, Fishery | 160,30) 
14. Miseellaneous = ... 2,045,747 
VI.—Direct and Miscellaneous - Addi- 
tional Taxes wee --'14,067,574 
1,346,159 


1, Wine and tobacco 


Junge, 1019 


: —— 
——s —— 


Ordinary Revenue. 
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¢ 
2. Grains ‘ 1,325,600 
3. Raw cocoons and ‘ike 1,226,451 
4. Butchery As 982,223 
5. Houses and shops 626,316 
6. Merchandise J. 556,276 
7. Charge for salt administration... 500,000 
8. Stock-raising 473,238 
9. Tea i? 432,614 
10. Duty on tax-receipts 400,000 
11. Boats : 374,459 
12. Native cloth i 336, 000 
13. Bamboo and wood 328,929 
14. Saltpetre ‘3 515,972 
15. Stores : 284,882 
16. Scale and inshal: Lusing —_ 
ness - 254,608 
17. Vehicles 219,259 
18. Sugar 136,000 
19. Oil a ‘va is 100,000 
20. License (on wholesale agen- 
cies) ; 67,078 
21. Miscellansous 3,781,516 
ViIl.—Revenne from Government Pre 
perties and Enterprises 2,621,261 
1. Bureaux and works 2,057,713 
2. Profits of Government shares ... 543,672 
3. Government land . 19,876 
VI1I.—Miscellaneous Ravine from 
the Provinces 6,927,694 
1. Income from civil adminteken; 
tion ™ 464,059 — 
2. Income from financial adminis- 
tration 1,017,749 
3. Income from judicial adminis- 
tration. 1,305,004 
4. Income from educational ad- 
ministration 675,622 
5. Income fromm sdiministestion of 
industrial undertakings © 141,350 
6. Interest on government shares 589,145 
7. Miscellaneous receipts 2,154,767 
IX.—Income received by offices of 
the Central Government 1,635,464 
1, The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 46,500 
2. The Ministry of Interior 51,827 
3. The Ministry of Finance 698,392 
4. The Ministry of Navy ... 7,416 
5. The Ministry, of Justice... 35,410 
6. The Ministry of Education 72,578 
7%. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce .. His 72,233 
8. The Ministry of Communica. | 
tions 555,080 
9. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing 96,028 
X.—Income directly received by the Ae 
Central Government 76,306,927 
1. Stamp tax = 5,671,400 
2. License for sale of tobacco and 
wine 2,012,852 
3. Fees on exaniination wy title. 
deeds - 2,935,300 
4. Additional ie on “title. deaila... 4,115,297 
5. Additional tax on tobacco and 
wine 4,043,400 
6. Income trem tobaees and wine 
monopoly 11,680,000 
7. Additional land tax 7,883,678 
8. Income tax 2,835,000 
9. Additional ones (on wholewile ) 
agencies) 7,750,000 
10. Additional likin . 6,110,000 
11. Additional tax on live stock 
and butchery 6,270,000 
12. Income from uniform Lind baths. 15,000,000 
Total née vii iaait 
Extraordinary Revenue. ‘ 
I.—Land Revenne 1,580,695 
l. Sale of land 145,109 


$ 
2. Additional tax... J 18,889 
5. Compulsory labor or its com- : 
mutation ... ‘ -- 606,012 
4. Reclamation sigan reeks 288,509 
5. Miscellaneous ey ee rete re 522,176 V 
II.—Customs Revenue ...  ... —.. 879,403 
1. Maritime customs 793,907 
2. Native customs duties collected , 
through customs commissioners 36,272 
3. Native customs ... ) 49,224 
IlI.—Taxes on Commodities 18,716 
1. Fines ‘18,716 
IV.—Direct and Miscellancous Taxes:.: 4,496,333 
1. Rice fa i. A ‘. — 88, 
2. Miscellancous Bi ' 4,416,333 
V.—Revenue from Government Pro- 
perties and Enterprises ... 16,703 
Vi.—Revenue from the Provinces 532,255 
1. Fines j es 51,182 
2. Refund of government f funds ... 43,495 
3. Public sales 14,075 
4. Miscellaneous receipts... 228,501 
VII.—Income received by offices of the 
Central Government x, 1,359,698 
1. The Ministry of Education ... 300,654 
2. The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce .. 1,013,844 
5. The Bureau of Engraving and 
Pri 45,200 
VIII.—Income directly ‘peccived by | 
the Central Government... 17,051,808 
1. Income frum government pro- 
ertic as ... 17,051,808 
IX.—Loans Bs = 20,000,000 
1. Domestic loans. ... 10,000,069 
2. Industrial loans 10,000,00C 
Total . $45,741,609 
Grand total ... $472,124,695 
Ordinary Expenditure. 
$ 
I.—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs... 5,276,677 
1. The Ministry #° < » 
2. Legation and consulates ... 1,836,940 
3. Offices under its direct control 45,390 
4. Bureau of foreign affairs in Le 
vinces ... 109,907 
Ii.—The Ministry of Interior © | 49,653,982 
1. The Ministry . 620,000 
2. The $ Metropolitan Gendar- 
merie - 1,156,044 
3. Offices of the Mancha Imperial 
Body 118,952 
4. Offices under the direct ‘conteol 
of the Ministry... ... 2,382,748 
5. Public ceremonial functions 12,218 
6. Administration of civil affairs | 
in the provinces .. ... 45,564,020 
IIlI.—The Ministry of Finance 53,531,625 
1. The President’s office 2,265,502 
2. The Political Council 1,227,461 
3. The Office of the Commaniler-31- 
Chief 423,696 
4. The Ministry of Finance 540,600 
5. Offices under its direct control 215,136 
6. Offices attached to the re | 
in Peking Les 2,639,512 
7. The Manchu Imperial ‘House- 
hold 12,585,239 
8. Sub-offices , 
9 Subsidies 13,009 
10. Tobacco and wine monopoly 1,181,700 
11. Salt Gabelle 8,090,502 
12. Customs offices... 12,168,918 
13. Administration of finance im ) : 
provinces ... 10,130,479 
IV.--The Ministry of War . 135,813,986 
1. The Ministry... 781,653 
2. The General Staff Me 600,000 
3. Offices under the direct control 
of the Ministry 23,546,933 


Extraordinary Revenue. 


VI.—The Ministry of Justice .. 


4. Offces attached to the General 


Staff 


5. Other military offices . 
6. Military forces’in provinces .. 


V.—The Ministry of Navy 


1. The Ministry 


2. Offices under its direct control... 15 


5. Nava] forces in —— 


1. The Ministry eee 
2. The Sucanene Cie Wes 
5. Offices under its direct control... 


1. The Ministry 


2. Educational institutions | dae ae 
: "1,098,842 
130 


its direct contro} 

5. Branch offices... 

4. Government scholarships 
foreign lands... 

5. Subsidies —_. 


penses 
1 Mies thee | 


a2 


‘.e. 


soe 
a 


es 


see 


Y i : Sei Bi 
Vil.—The Ministry of. Education ase 


i. Additional or supplementary ex. ex: 


VIL—The Min Ministry of Agricaitare | 

































and Commerce ... 3,762,244 
1. The Ministry 600,000 
2. The National River ‘Comser. ey eee 

vancy Bureau 60,000 
3. National®Qil and Mining Ad- a 

ministration  ... 36,000 
4. Offices under the direct control 

of the Ministry... : 313,977 
5. Administration of agricultural : 

and commercial affairs in the 

Provinces 2,552,267 

IX.—The Ministry of Commanicstions 1,577,408 
1. The Ministry aa 791,676 
2. Educational expenses 575,311 

tions in provinces : 410,421 
—The Department of a and : 
ae te The Department . ma 245,952 
2. Offices under its direct control... | 41,976 
3 ‘OMices attached to the Depart ice me 
Total = $285, 982,206 
Eztraordinary Expenditure. 

I. —The ery of a Affairs . 26,14 
2. Legations and consulates. 660,700 
3. Offices under its direct contre 1,110 
4. Bareau of — affairs im bases 

provirces: ais 35,058 

II.—The Ministry of Interior... ... 2,105,864 
1. The te 10,060 
2. The Metropolitan Gendarmerie 4,000 
3. Offives under the direct control Ay 

of the Ministry ss as 300,000 

4. The Administration of civil 
affairs in‘provinees ... ... 1,780,356 

5. Preparation of classical music | 
and dancing ... a 11,508 

IlI.—The Ministry of Finance ... 175,302,789 
1. The Political Couneil as 91,868 
2. The Ministry > ee 77,669 
3. Offices under its direct control... 40,000 
4, Offices attached to the apie 
$29 patting ss maa — 31,448 

6. Bank sami ace aoe 10,000,600. 
7. Currency .. os c= gee | Se ‘000 
8. Government properties .. 1,705,180 
9. Salt administration ...... 500,000 
10. Maritime and native customs ... 34,357 
11. Redemption of national loans ... 137,683,527 


460 


—=— SN —=CS~—ti‘ CCl Cc... lee 


Extraordinary Expenditure. 


12. inition of finance in 


provinces 


13. Rent al'owance for ‘High Finan. 
cial Commissioner while re- 
siding abroad and subsidy to 


the paper factory 
1V.—The Ministry of War 

1. The Ministry _.... 

2. The General Staff 


Z Offices attached to the Gonmeal 


Staft Jas 

4. Other military expenses 

5. Military forces in pr>vinces 
V.—The Ministry of Navy 

1. Naval forces in provinces 
VI.—The Ministry of Justice ... 

1. The Ministry 

2. The Supreme Court 





B.—AcTUAL AND PossrBLe Recerts.” 


i es 


— 


50,981 


87,823 
6,438,727 
64,320 
93,500 


562,361 
5,342,828 
2,575,693 

102,758 

102, 758 

45,572 
20,000 





10,000 


—_—_ 


Having dwelt on the estimated revenue and expenditure in a general 
way, we shall now proceed with the actual and possible receipts classified 


under the following heads :— 


1.—Land Taz. 


According to the budget of 1918, the income from land was estimated 
at $75,700,000. The actual receipt of 1916 was $81,900,000; and this did 
not include the collections of Fengtien and Kirin, because no reports were 


made. 


It is, therefore, felt that the annual income from land taxes may 


be placed at 382, 000,000. The following table gives the actual receipts from 


land in recent years :— 


Tasie II. 


Actual Receipts from Land Revenue in the Provinces for 1915 and 1916. 





Provinces 4th year Sth year 
(1915) (1916) 
$ $ 
Metropolitan Dis- 
trict - 420,260 463,330 
Chili 5,916,746 5,567,708 
Fengtien 1,462 ,835* 2,041,959 
Kirin 652,706" 925,055 
Heilungkiang 436,706 614,998 
Shantung 9,986,571 Q 422 82% 
Honan 5,141,773 5,697,985 
Shansi 4,688 387 6,516,187 
Shensi 2,970,616 5,122,679 
Kansu 1,098,171 1,647.731 
Sinkiang 786,806 705,551 
Kiangsu 3,151,287 9,978,209 
Anhui 5,588,766 5,166,207 
Chekiang 7,325,382 7,403,338 
Kiangsi §,152,944 4,371,694 
Hupeh 5,514,247 5,824,122 
Hunan 3,147,722 2,282,315 
Fukien 2,898,796 2,984,328 
Yunnan 846,846 944,213 
K weichow 606 ,609 631,754 
Szechuan 3,255,527 5,866,911 
Kwangtung 2,055,811 1,201 ,£66 
Kwangsi ow» A215 1,248,000 
Szechuan Border .. 10,292 . 65,40 
Suniyuan & Kweihua 113,764: 86,599 
Charhar 203,565 144,389 
Jehol 71,329 120,587 
Total $75,775,942 $81,937,041 
2.—Salt Taz. 


Remarks 


* Being receipts for the 
first half-year. 

* Being receipts from 
May to December 
inclusive ; those from 
January to April ziot 
reported. 


Being receipts only for 
the second half-year. 


Being receipts from 
January to Septem- 
ber inclusive those 
for later months not 
reported. 


The actual receipts from salt were $73,600,000 for 1914; $78,100,000 
for 1915; $80,400,000 for 1916; $82,700,000 for 1917; and $80,200,000 for 


1918. Based on these records, 
may be placed at $82,000,000. 


it is felt that the annual revenue from salt 
The table on rext column gives the actual 
receipts from salt in recent years. 





* The total amount of revenue which can be collected annually is 


$370,000,000. 


Changlu Salt Commis- 
sioner 


Three Eastern Provin- 
ces Salt Commissioner 5,917,643 
Shantung Salt Commis- 
sioner 4,185,218 
Hotung Salt ‘Commis- 
sioner ai 2,160,519 
Linghuai Salt Commis- 
sioner 2,846,204 
Liangchek Salt Com- 
missioner... wee G20, (89 
Liangkwan Salt Com- 
missioner ... 1,020,563 
Fukien Salt Commis- 
sioner 1,681,189 
Szechuan Salt Commis- 
sioner ise OplOd,eLe 
Yunnan Salt Commis- 
sioner 2,049,079 
Haipeh Vice Salt Com- 
missioner zs 2,411,901 
Sungkiang Vice Salt 
Commissioner 841,956 
Chiaochao Vice Salt 
Commissivner . Col. by 
Liangkwan 
Chuenpeh Vice Salt 
Commissioner .. Col. by 
Szechuan 
Hupeh Transportation 
Office .. 3,083,831 
Hunan Transportation 
Office . ... 6 262,441 
Kiangsi T ransportation 
Office . 3,162,441 
Anhui Transportation 
Office ... as ns yO0G, 014 
Ichang Transportation 
Office ... ” ,2e ©0,000,107 
Shast Transportation 
and Sales Office . 142,303 
Kalgan Mongolian Salt 
Office .. . 114,202 
Shansi Transportation 
Office ... 204 889 
K wansi Transportation 
Office ... 3E 543 
Huading Transportation 
Office ... : 300,817 
Office ... is 8,171 
Chusi Examination 
Shensi Bureau of Fin- 
ance... 411,464 
K weichow Transporta- 
tion Office 1,149.019 


.. 12,698,911 


i 


. 73,639,791 78, 12), 183 ‘80,459,007 7 82,704, 687 80,287,555 
a 


—— = = 


Total 


—— = i= ee 


5,020,553 
2,965,301 
35,882,024 
6 856,206 
2,969,544 
7,168,250 
1,874,240 
7,789,964 
3,188,611 
6,492,577 
1.266.262 
Col. by 


Liangkwan 


679,040 


3,620,865 
4,684,680 
3,088,402 
1,895,849 
2,873,975 
148,918 
373 286 
290,638 
883,875 


250,815 
1,153 








5,259,481 
2 611 856 
2,271,531 
6,851,859 
3,231,429 
6,033,837 
1,450,859 
8,532,825 
2,970,157 
6,405,085 
1,297,644 


823,809 


1,880,369 


3,250,819 
5,198 204 
2,811,197 
2 097,012 
2,436,142 
117,913 
584 2353 
284,200 
1,089,503 
481 848 


34,903 Collected 


542,444 





by Hutung 





6,501,327 
3,073,227 
3,683,025 
5,168,620 
3,498,713 
7,390,067 
2,182,498 
8,171,191 
3,698,563 
4,581,659 
1,825,060 
1,176,896 


1,822,630 


2,920,933 
5,902,020 
2,480,701 
2,162,534 
2,592,577 
118,707 
490,222 
315,264 
1,231,257 


396,277 
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Extraordinary Expenditure. ; Extraordinary Expenditure. 
3. Offices under its direct control 10,000 5. Central and branch trade-mark 
4. Administration of es in the officcs 30.009 
provinces | 0,912 1X.—The Ministry of Communications , 112.733 
VII.—The Ministry of Education 220,124 1. The Ministry at “en “ss 93, 349 
1. Educational institutions under 2. Educational expenses - 16,311 
its direct control 90,000 3. Administration of communica- 
2. Branch offices 1,000 tions in provinces ” 3,000 
3. Administration of education i in X.—The Department of — and 
the provinces 134,724 Thibet.. a 40,009 
VilI.—The Ministry of Agriculture 1. The Department. ... 40,000 
and Commerce 576,192 
1. The Ministry ss 20,000 Total .. $185,577,150 
2. Offices under its Aiea or 70,000 | 
3 Offices attached to the Munuistry 80, 900 Grand total ATT BI 
4. Administration of agricultural . ~~ $471,519,456 
and commercial affairs in aT 
provinces , 176, 12 
Tastz VI. 7 
Actual Receipts from Salt Administration in Recent Years. 
Year 
Salt Offices 3rd Year 4th Year Sth Year 6th Year 7th Year 


12,672,893 12,486,895 11,230,719 14 277,515 


5,181,066 
2,855,951 
3,918,392 
5,928,103 
3,807,344 
7,091,900 

955,976 
8,774,747 
2,532,100 
5,601,454 
2,226, 525 


991,100 


1,619,805 


4,006,595 
1,055,312 
2,929,257 
2,231, 145 
1,825,221 
66,662 
670,519 
280,835 
1,398,145 
70,959 


oo see 


June, 1919 


N.B.—The above figures are compiled from the monthly reporte of the 
ofices concerned and where such documents are not available, the figures 
are taken either from their telegraphic reports or from reports to the Chief 
Anditor’s office such as the figures on Yunnan, Liangkwang, and Chiaochao. 
Where the actual receipts for the 7th year (1918) are wanting, the spaces 
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are left vacant. 


maritime customs may amount to $73,000,000 
The native customs, for the same period, 


$6,320,000 ; 


firures :—1913, 


$5,680,000 ; 


3.—Customs Duties. 


There are two kinds of customs duties :—the maritime and the native. 
The revenue from maritime customs for the last six years was as follows :— 
1012, Tls. 39,950,000; 1913, Tis. 43,960,000; 1914, T's. 38,910,000; 1915, 
TIs. 36,740,000 ; 1916, Tls. 37,760,000; 1317, Ts. 38,180,000. New the world 
war has ended, and commercial activity will once more assert itself. We 
feel confident that the maritime customs revenue will at least reach the 
fgure obtained in 1913: and if on the operation of the new tariff, a pros- 
nective increase of five to six millions is added, the annual income from the 


1914, 


furnished the following 
1915, $7,420,000 ; 


1915, 


$7160,000; 1917, $6,600,000. Judging from these records, this source of 
venue may yield an annual income of $7,000,000. Therefore the joint 
‘ncome from the two kinds of customs may annually be placed at $80,000,000. 
The following table gives the actual receipts of the two customs in recent 


years i— 
Tasir VIT. 
Customs Revenue in the Recent Years. 
Kinds of duties Years 
1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Ts. T's. Ts. Tls. Ts. Tls. 


“Import... 16,045,202 19,938,860 18,202,741 14,367,221 15,225,056 16,161,139 
| Export... 13,809,148 13,948,315 13,047,670 15,439,709 16,542,614 16,381,663 
Reimported 2,334,927 2,439,166 2.255,710 2,517,713 2,399,406 2,351,340 
Tonnage dues 1,371,614 1,534,878 1,491,949 1,194,959 1,122,890 994,221 
Transit 
(Import) 1,312,271 1,668,395 1,736,615 1,519,507 1,341,948 1,373,851 
Dues (Export) 653,333 621,106 584,072 765,433 845,333 711,309 
_ Likin on 
Opium ... 4,424,117 3,819,133 1,598,213 930,154 287,064 215,706 


Total ... 39,950,612 43,969,853 38,917,570 36,747,706 37,764,511 38,189,429 


Notes : 

1. The figures in the preceding table are in terms of taels. 

2. The figures are taken from the customs feports. 

3. We do not include the figures for the year 1918 here on the ground 
that the Customs Reports of that year are incomplete giving us 
only the receipts from January to September which amount to 
Tls. 25,669,621. 


Taste VITI. 
Actual Receipts of Native Customs in Recent Years. 


Stations 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Tientsin 112,988 84,591 84,762 78,247 80,508 
Shanghai 342919 258,364 204,603 245,594 270.639 
Tanghai 176,955 263.088 260,296 241,961 214,921 
Ningpo ... 49,124 81,022 99,689 105,456 96,394 

| Wenchave 12,499 18,163 21,541 20,40 19,100 
Canton... 246,608 239,250 213.562 177,772 179,925 
\rangchow 78,142 120,895 193,360 96,904 69,122 
Chaochow 172,381 137,388 135,234 143,415 98,206 
Shanhaikwan 398,26C 488.955 519.444 583.131 534,791 
a 105,278 114,504 125,007 117,160 109,481 
“angyou 171,781 208,914 245,377 162,465 177,408 
aoe 104.629 158,576 151,167 = 91,030 += 97,119 
- 7" 89,654 165,359 191,771 179,255 194,036 
} chang 131,499 161,944 176,723 177,254 159,236 
“pin 217,595 357,673 463,506 461,336 455,351 
oe -- .. 62,311 107,558 = 90,088 += 106,194 ~—_ 69,278 
preichow (Szechuan) 141,212 213,409 220,035 225,570 22,987 
“ine si 152,340 126.751 182,512 168,067 328,252 
| mgyang 323,038 321,335 493,953 324,469 396,431 
rang 150.077 398.653 356,755 176,770 129,282 
fran 148,738 204,294 164,990 180.308 155,439 
ee 118.633 149.309 222,049 237,036 175,245 
“et ig 230,036 346,096 298,938 239,820 238,032 
a a 306,459 406,707 370,938 384,569 432,069 
at Octrai ... 977,349 969,838 959.966 1,313,813 1,190,028 
|g amen Octroi 146,629 151,027 263,087 
oe 150,200 152.337 158,868 201,716 + 199,351 
| ng 31,069 30,608 29,652 26,448 13,404 


Stations 1913 1914 
Tsingchow 114,642 93,886 
Tungkwan 11,304 84,542 
Chengtu 42,180 37,456 
Yungning 27,706 
Kwanyuan 11,238 
Kiangyuen 34,188 38,610 
Tatsienlu 26,517 20,278 
¥} achow 43,567 30,204 
Tolu ; 

Total 
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1915 1916 1917 
126,236 93,783 104,701 
110,991 179,461 114,343 

58,00: 135,840 46,753 
24.595 32,581 

25,015 13,518 12,436 
31,597 

93,093 99,178 95272 


5,683,246 6 828,544 7,427,537 7,169,588 6,601,007 


ee 


Notes :—On account of local disorder, no reports regarding revenue 
were received from Chaochow for April, May and June 
1918; from Kweichow (Szechuan) since October, 1917; and 
from Chengtu since January, 1918 


L.--Tax on Commodities. 


The receipts from this source of revenue run as follow :—i915, 
$35,700,000 ; 1916, $39,400,000 ; and 1917, $33,700,000. In 1915, no reports 
were received from the provinces of Kirin and Heilungkiang; and in 1917, 


from Yunnan and Szechuan. 


Revenue from Taxes on Commodities in 


It is estimated that $38,000,000 may be 
realized from this source of income annually. The following table gives the 
amounts collected in recent years :— 


Taste JX. 


1915, 1916 and 1917. 





the Provinces for 


Year 
Province 1915 1916 1917 Remarks 
Metropolitan dis- 
trict 48,131 49,533 4¢ 087 Being receipts from rail- 
ways. 
Chihli 720.485 681.295 461,152 
lengtien 4,462,355 4,169.733 4.588,673 
Kirin 1,267,087 1,188,666 No report of receipts for 
1915. 
Heilungkiang 537,087 524,241 No report of receipts for 
1915. 
Shantung 224,261 227,888 187,103 
Honan 285,493 615,553 651,710 1915 receipts include only 
the months from July 
to December. 
Shansi 677,188 623,504 597,578 
Shensi 1,180,247 933,711 835,302 
Kansu 1,072,966 995,806 994,738 . 
Singkiang 179.889 391,079 273.801 1915 receipts were only 
from July to Decem- 
ber; and 1917 from 
; January to September 
inclusive. 
Kiangsu 5,957,565 5,791,113 5,891.C87 
Anhui 1,522,152 1,550,442 1,505,907 
Chekiang 4,225,000 4,246,798 Receipts for 1915 not re- 
ported. 
Kiangsi 3,167,456 2,651,936 2,615,684 
Hupeh 4,215,839 5,049,819 4,402,701 
Fionan 2,991,975 2,598.722 2,805.004 
TFukien 1,286,390 1,238,737 1,201.916 
Yunnan 398.000 Receipts from 1915 and 
1917 not reported. 
Kweichow 665912 525,561 617,204 
Szechuan 538,627 636.987 345,819 1917 receipts were only 
from January to June. 
K wangtung 5,095,788 2,545,568 803,012 1917 receipts were only 
~ fron January to 
Kwangsi 1,175,132 982,784 231,005 1917 receipts were only 
from . January to 
March. 
Szechuan Border 10,353 11,837 No report of receipts for 
1917. 
Kwei-Sui 175,162 197,208 1915 receipts not reported. 
Charhar 221,870 250,894 213,917 
Jehol 50:,723 319,621 294,891 
Total 


... 33,749,716 39,442,429 35,733,893 


_— ee 
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5.—Income directly received by the Central Government. 


In this category, are included the following :—special taxes. 
duties, income of government monopoly of tebacco and wine and income 
Under the head of snecia) taxes we 
license tax for the sale of tobacco and wine, tax and duty on tobacco and 
licenses for 


of government properties. 


wine, tax mining, and additional taxes on title-desds, 


a i — _ 


Latest Estimate of Income directly received by Central Government. 


(From July Ist, 1918 to June 30th, 1919). 


have the 


stamp 


mmr =—- <——=a 


REVIEW 


wholesale agencies. 


as follows :—special taxes, 
ment monopoly of tobacco and wine. 


$11,470,000; total $45,400,000. 


= 





Taste X, 


Special Revenue of Central Government. 


; Tob. & Wine Tob. & Wine Tob. & Wine Mining 
enraiees, License. ‘Tax. Add. Tax. Tax. 
g & $ $ 
Metropolitan District 58 ,0GO 12,000 
Chihli ee 150,000 v2! 708 200 000 128.292 
engtien 389 0N0 188,000 15,000 
Kirin... - 50.000 200,000 12,142 
Heilungkiang 40000 170,900 
. Shantung 89,900 572.406 171,700 35,285 
Honan 5C,960 220 OGD 5,415 
Shansi 40 400 122,479 256 ,000 5,790 
kiangsu 125,000 106,009 333,400 6,800 
Anhui 20,000 120,979 104,400 2,000 
Kiangsi 8C 000 103,880 216,600. 26,018 
Fukien 40 000 420 300 50,000 
Chekiang 200 000 640,000 600,000 
Hupeh 125 ,000 469,716 
Hunan 80.000 60.900 180,000 55,474 
Shensi 100,000 80 {00 120,000 854 
Kansu 5,000 115,000 
Sinkiang 10,000 4,316 
Szechuan 20,000 139 258 350 ,000 15.863 
K wangtung 310.900 1 088.500 440.000 11,500 
K wangsi 200.909 6,103 
Yunnan 75 900 60,480 3D 400 464.279 
K weichow 50 090 51,315 28 ,000 11.705 
Jehol 3,000 26.345 3,000 48.055 
Sniyuan 10,000 10,000 
Charhar 7.900 12,000 1,198 
Szechuan Border ... 552 1,000 12,729 
Offices controlled by Fin: 
ancial Ministers 
Kinyin Government Proper: 
ties Sales Office ... i 
Huainan Reclamation Office 
Kaangpei Wheitanvin Re- 
clamation Burean 
Jehol Hunting Reserve 
Reclamation Office 
Jeho!l Hunting Reserve 
Forestry Bureau 
Total ainda $5,673,931 $3,506 500 £876,802 


Notes.—In Suiynan the income of government properties represents the 
The sum of $121,600 represents the joint income of the tobacco 


government properties in Charhar is that of reclamation. 


a —S— 
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6.—Direct and Miscellaneous Tares. 


The principal taxes in this category are the 
taxes on licenses of wholesale agencies, pawnshop, 
title-deeds, shops and stores. timber-growing and 
The latest estimate of income based on 
receipts of previons years is placed at $21,600,000. 
The following table gives the details :— 


parcels, 


Tasre XI. 


Latest Estimate of Revenue from Direct and 
Miscellaneous Taxes from the Provinces. 


(From July Ist, 1918 to June Wth, 1919). 


Province 


en District 556,254 


Chihli 


Fengtien 


Kirin 


Heilungkiang 


Shantung 


Honan 
Shansi 


Kiangsu 


Anhui 


Kiangsi 


Fukien 


Chekiang 


Hupeh 
Hunan 
Shensi 





Add. Tax 


OF) 


Title-deeds 


$ 


234 865 
745,056 
258,500 
300 000 
338,200 
213,744 
210,000 


250 , 284 
150,000 
50,006 


100,000 


9.000 
24 000 


eee 


33.133.165 


monopoly 


— 


$16,326,000 ; 


$12, 120,000 ; 


JUNE, 1919 


= 


The latest estimates from this source of income arg 
stamp duties, $6, 520, 000 ; govern. 
government properties, 
This represents the annual amount which 
the Central Government expects to derive from this source of revenue. 
following table gives the details :-— 





receipts from reclamation. 
and wine 


The 
Add. Tax on . Monopoly Govern. 
Wholesale Stamp of Tob. ment 

License. ae and Wine Property. 

$ $ $ $ 
20,000 200 ,00C 300 000 968,533 
359,000 750,000 293,701 
250,000 500,000 2,746,331 
240,000 500 ,000 905,760 
240.000 192,000 182,952 
205,744 350 000 510,000 149,168 
131,312 300,000 600.000 189,373 
65,210 200 000 501 ,000 154,055 
251,257 300.000 800,000 858,923 
150,000 200.000 480.000 86,244 
111,736 200 000 500,000 282,317 
250, 000 500 000 147,363 
100,000 300, 000 700 ,000 337,904 
200,000 280,000 146,560 
20,000 120,000 400 ,000 171,032 
120.000 300 ,000 119,757 
100,000 80,000 
350,000 1,200,000 276,302 
1,100,000 500,000 778,381 
300 000 500.000 3,60 
60,000 200,000 122,365 
3,000 30,000 201 ,462 
20.000 400.000 2:36 429 
1,150 30.000 173,70 
1,700 30.000 121 ,986 444 495 
3,000 39,602 

280,000 

223,091 
455,658 
186,205 
49,528 
$1,096.472  $%6,525.000 $12.134.986 $11,471,000 
in Charhar and Suiynan, and the income of 


Ordinary Extra- Remarks Province, 
ordinary 
$ 
Kansu 
uo L428 BLT Singkiang 
... 1,147,492 Szechuan 
... 1,243,595 Kwangtung 
538 132 K wangsi 
wn 943,744 Yunnan 
... 1,879,660 K weichow 
730,433 Jehol 
... 567,257 Suiyuan 
~s 1,603,461 Charhar 
... 783,653 Szechuan Border 
wen 1,321,531 Altai 
... 855,000 
. 1,957,050 | 
654.990 Total 
71,781 





Ordinary. Extra- Remarks 


ordinary. 


: 
448,595 
241.976 


.. 2,713,541 
". 2.072.809 


272, 782 
93,169 
111,878 
85,843 
57,907 
42,222 
245,043 
3,400 


$21,639,815 


June, 1919 


a 


THE 
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7.--Direct and Miscellaneous Additional T'axes, etc. 

There are three kinds of receipts unde: this head, namely, direct and 
miscellaneous additional taxes, income of government enterprises, and mis- 
cellaneous receipts. According to the latest estimate, the first may annually 
yield an income of $9,200,000; the second, $1,950.000; and the third, 
€5.520,000 ; total $16,600,000. Based on previous receipts, the estimate is 
fairly accurate; hence the amount which the Government expects to raise 
from this source of revenue. The following table gives the details :— 


TaBLe XII. 


atest Estimate of Direct and Miscellaneons Additional Taxes, from 
Government Properties, and Miscellaneous Receipts. 
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Direct and Miscellaneous Income from Govern- Miscetianeous 


Province a ment — mg 
; | extra- extra- xtra- 
Ordinary ordinary Ordinary ordinary Ordinary ,,. dinary 
€ : $ $ $ “ 
Charhar ... ss 81,335 
Szechuan Border 11,151 3,289 
Altai 5 ie 510 


———_— =—— —— 


3,974,864 5,231,200 1,948,526 16,562 5,161,566 560 442 


ee Eee SSS 





Total 


Grand Total 


8.—Receipts of the Central Government Offices. etc. 


(From July Ist, 1918 to Tune 30th, 1919). 


Direct and Misecllaneous 





Fncome trom Govern- 


Miscellaneous 





Two items come under. this head ; the receipts of the different ministries 
and bureaux, and the proceeds of the Boxer Indemnity. 
latest. estimate, the income from the first is placed at $3,770,000: and that 


According to the 





Province eis laxey Ph ncalhieag >" ee istic from the second the indemnity refunded bv the United States for the 
Peary ordinaty rdinary ordinary OF 4iM@TY rdinary | maintenance of Tsing Hua College and its Educational Mission at $1,580.00) 
; $ , ‘ ‘ An annual income of $5,000,000 is expected from this source. The follow- 
Metropolitan, Dis- ing table gives the details : 
trict. ... 80,000 400 130,000 TasLe XIII. 
“hihi... oa ,487 >, Oi | 4 
Liesl 2. ge yen 16.662 Poe Resp Latest, Estimate of Income of Different Ministries and Offices in Peking. 
Kirin 5 on 1,456 375,180 (From July ist, 1918 to June 30th 1919). 
Saenghiong oe wars sake "7 Ministry. Ordinary. Extraordinary. Total. 
Honan 7.664 10 130 145,059 $ $ $ 
Shansi 165,978 Foreign Affairs ... 57,478 2,904 756 2,062,234 
Kiangsu 64,612 54,000 Interior 67.758 816 68,574 
Anhui 51,529 17 Finance 452.657 452,657 
Kiangsi 20,000 300 962,350 5,505 Navy 7,416 7,416 
Fukien vo 290,974 240,009 Justice 35,441 35,441 
Chekiang . 2,209,288 403,843 Pducsiion 78,589 242,865 321,454 
Hupeh 445,540 31,250 3,214 Agriculture and Commeree 120,000 120,000 
Hunan 96,030 212,396 5,660 Communications 555,080 555,089 
Shensi 56,545 Bureau of Engraving and 
Kansu 132,000 63,118 48,337 Printing . 108,000 46 000 154,000 
ie ge Bp _ Refundel Boxer Indemnity’. 1,580,202 1,580,392 
szecnua we : 00% —— Semen torneo ——___- — 
“sng pen $ “is = 105,860 30,000 Total $1,482,419 $3,874,829 $5,357,248 
Yunnan 159,944 5,296 1,560 
Kweichow = 4.720 | 
Jehol = o 16.278 6.751 75.059 * This income has been pledged for the support of Tsing Hua College 
Sulynan 275,466 4.294 10,548 and its Educational Mission to the United States. 

C. Actua Expenprrure. $ $ 
1p | — The Crisp Loan contracted by the | | The payment of indemnity to 
.—Payment of National Debts. Central Government 2,005,009 Russia _ : 5,546,395 

On account of the payment of the Boxer in- The Reorganization Loan contract- Miscellaneous Expenses in  con- 
demnities being postponed, and the low rate of ed. by the Central Govera: ane See, eG PRP: AE . 
exchange of gold, the expenditure nnder this head ment “i 10,025,000 indesnnities 9,12 
for 1918 was less than usual. only amounting to The Banque Tadudtviatla Losi by | Debts of Ministry ‘el Navy to 
$112.750,000. Out of this sum, $68,820,000 was the Central Government 1,503,750 Sir Armstrong Whitworth & 
paid for foreign loans, and $43,930,000, for The British Chinese Corporation Co, for supply of guns, secur- 
domestic loans. Judging from previous records, Loan by the Central Govern- ed by Government Treasury : 
it is felt that the annual provision for this pur- ment 180,450 Bill 2 112,000 
pose will have to be increased, as the price of Advances by Be anque Industrielle Debts of Ministry of Navy to 
sterling at present is extraordinarily low, and its de Chine to Central Govern. Kawasaki Shipyard for supply. 
probable rise must be guarded against. The annual ment on account of Ching-Yu of guns, secured by Govern- 
amount that will be required for meeting national Railway we 2,023,276 ment Treasury Bill san ae 206,337 
indebtedness will, therefore, have to be increased The Shinya Corporation Loan by Debt of . Ministry of War to 
to $120.000,000. The following tables give the the Central Government _ ... 240,000 Mitsui Bussan Kaisha for sup- 
list of domestic and foreign loans including the The Chicago Bank Loan by the ply of guns, secured by Govern- 
payment of principal and interest and also the long Central Government ° 482,400 ment Treasury Bill ... nee 668,962 
term foreign loans. The Telegraph Loan 960,000 Debt of Ministry of War to 
Advances on account of Kirin- Tathe1 Komi Co. for supply of 
TaBLe XIV. Weining Railway 560,900 guns and munitions, secured 
Domestic and Foreign Loans. i r Sis The Forest Loan - ... 1,800,000 by Government Treasury Bill 468 ,732 
hud oti” sininieee Advances for Manchurian and Debt of the Ministry of War to 
(From July lst. 191 om ne Mongolian Railway .. 640,000 Russo-Asiatic Bank for pay- 
m duly ist, 118 to June 50th, — Advances for Tsi-Shun-Kao- Hsu ment of T.unghua Tannery, 
Railway .. 640,000 secured by Government Trea- 
(1) Foreign Loans - 71,001,606 Advances of Second. ee oa sury Bill . 028,941 
Anglo-German Loan contracted by tion Loan sd ... 1,280,900 Debt of the Ministry of Foreign 
the late Ching Government 7,735,616 The payment of indemnity to Affairs to Syndicate du Yun- 
Supplementary Anglo-German Spain a ya oe re 8,285 nan secured by Government 
Loan contracted by the late The payment of indemnity to Treasury Bill ... ... 478,394 
Ching Government _... . 6,681,856 Holland . se 2% 5 53,497 Debt of Ministry of Education a 
Russo-French Loan contracted by The payment of indemnity to Russo- Asiatic Bank secured by 
the late Ching Government . 6,346,426 Sweden 34,176 Government Treasury Bill 135,759 
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(2) 


Debt of Ministry of Education to 
Banque Industrielle de Chine 

Debt of Ministry of Education to 
Banque Sino-Belge for ad- 
vances in sterling ; 

Debt of Ministry of Education to 
Yokchama Specie Bank si 

Debt of Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce to Banque In- 
dustrielle de Chine 

Debt of Ministry of Education me 
Mitsui Bishi Kaisha 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha for loan 
contracted by the Nanking 
Provisional Government a 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Standard Oil Co. secured by 
Government Treasury Bill 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Banque Sino-Belge secured by 
Government Treasury Bill 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Sino-Japanese Industrial Com- 
pany . 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Lee Higginson & Co. e 

Debt of Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce to Samuel & 
Co. 

Debt of Ministey of Finance to 
Russo-Asiatic Bank ... 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
the Industrial Bank of Japan 
and Hsien Nien Bank 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha " 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
the Exchange Bank 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
the Sextuple Banking Group... 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
the Quadruple Banking Group 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Bangue Industrielle de Chine 
on account of Ching-Yu Rail- 
way 

Debt of Minivtry oF Finante te 
Banque Industrielle de Chine 
for interest on Pukow Loan 
secured by Government Trea- 
sury Bill 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Banque Industrielle de Chine 
for advances against promissory 
notes issued by the Commer- 
cial Guarantee Bank of Chihli 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Okura Co. for advances 
against promissory notes issued 
by the Commercial Guarantee 
Bank of Chihli zie 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
the Russo-Asiatic Pank for 
advances against promissory 
notes issned by the Commer- 
cial Guarantee Bank of Chihli 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Exchange Bank 

Debt of Ministry of Education to 
the Russo-Asiatic Bank 

Debt of Ministry of Navy to 
Ansaldo Works xen 


Domestic Loans 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
the Bank of Communications 
for handling the Lunghai Rail- 
way Loan rr 

Commercial deposits and shares of 
the former Ta-Ching Bank 

Government Treasury Bill issued 
to former Resident-General at 
Altai i - 
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Government Treasury Bil) issued 
the Far Eastern News Agency 

Government Treasury Bill issued 
the Bank of Territorial 
Development ’ 

Government Treasury Bill ‘issued 
for construction in the Pre- 
dent's office Ee 

Government Treasury Bill faoed 
for advances made to the 
former Bureau of Merit In- 
vestigation 

Debt of Ministry of War to 
the Transportation Bureau at 
military headquarters. Hankow, 
secured by Government Trea- 
sury Bill . a os 

Debt of Ministry of War to 
the First Division secured by 
GJovernment Treasury Bill... 

Debt of Ministry of War to 
Chang Tsung Chany secured 
Ly Government Treasury Bill 

Debt of Ministry of Navy to 
Kianynan Dock secured by 
Government Treasury Bill 

Debt of Ministry of Navy to 
Kailan Mining & Co. secured 
by Government Treasury Bill 

Debt of Ministry of Navy to 
Kailan Mining & Co. secured 
by Government Treasury Bill 

Debt of Ministry of Navy to 
Kiangnan Dock secured by 
Government Treasury Bill... 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Temples in Peking and Jehol, 
secured by Government Trea- 
sury Bill . 

Debt of Ministry of Finance to 
Mongolian Princes secured by 
Government Treasury Bill ... 

Redemption of eight per cent. 
Military Bonds oe 

Redemption of Patriotic Bonds ss 

Redemption of Ist year six per 
cent. Bonds 

Redemption of 3rd year Domestic 
Bonds __.... 

Redemption of 4th your Domestic 
Bonds __.... 

Redemption of 5th year Domestic 
Bonds 33 

Redemption of 7th year Domestic 
Bonds 

Redemption of 7th year six per 
cent. Bonds 5% 


87,600 84,809 


165,405 120,000 


82,800 
80,446 


137,523 


82,800 


935,055 
20,000 


282,726 
100,000 


592,651 
100,000 


1,667,200 
300,000 
995,676 


106,766 
34,708 


298,700 190,430 


4,140,000 127,812 

64,900 
414,000 34 568 
383,600 


849 400 


83,787 


1,969,692 
379,308 


5,504,995 1,563,811 


4,026,637 


9,196,783 
309,602 
5,543,838 


16,848,000 


743,909 2,700,000 


—_—a 


Total .. $144,040,765 





643,765 [See Tables of Foreign Loans ineluding Boxer 
Indemnities—pages 477-8) 
2.—Administrative Expenses. 
The amount expended by the Central Govern- 
412,129 ment in 1918 was $79,000,000, and that by the 
Provinces, $68,000,000. The total was 147,000,000. 
960,009 Based on previous records, the annual requirement 
for national and provincial administrative purpose 
290,00) will be roughiy about $140,000,000. Granting that 
retrenchment can be made, the minimum amount 
240,000 reqnired cannot be less thar $130,000,000. The 
following table gives the estimated administrative 
43,959,159 expenses of the Central Government and the Pro- 
vinces. 
The Latest Estimate of Administrative Expenses 
of the Central Government. 


| ,000 
- (From July Ist to June 30th, 1919.) 
91,424 Ordinary Expenditure. 
$ 
I.—The President’s Office 3,385,356 
37,970 11.—The Cabinet... 1,341,818 


JUNE, 1919 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


SE UUEEEEEEEEEUUEEE eee 








IlI.—The Manchu — House- , 
hold vee . 15,585,239 
IV.—The Ministry of Fc prelen Mttaivs 3,755,509 
1. The Ministry 671,076 
2. Legations and © onaulates -- 1,863,210 
5. All offices under its direct 
control... we 1,221 903 
V.—The Ministry of Tnteriot - 8,287 567 
1. The Ministry 773,943 
2. Parliament - aes wee 3,638,800 
5. The Metropolitan. Gendarmerie = 1,156.04 
4. The office of Manchu ii | 
Body-Guard 118 952 
5. All offices under the direct con- 
trol of the Ministry ... 2,595,154 
6. Public Sacrifices ; 4.674 
VI.—The Ministry of Finance 31,503,064 
1. The Ministry 711.9% 
2. All offices under its direct con- 
trol ai 287,549 
5. All other offices: “ shtached a 
the Ministry 769,503 
4. Direct Revenue Collection Ex. 
penses 4,270,734 
5. Salt Administration 10,976,662 
6. Customs Administration 14,486,676 
VII.—-The Ministry of Justice 1,620,835 
1. The Ministry _... 324,000 
?. The Supreme Court a 221 911 
3. All offices under the direct 
control of the Ministry ... 1,074,924 
VIII.—-The Ministry of Education... 2,761,969 
1. The Ministry : 480 000 
2. All schools under ita direct 
contro]... 1,547,364 
3. All Branch Offices 179,196 
4. Government Scholarships in for. 
eign Jands bas 179,20) 
5. Subsidies 376,200 
IX.—The Ministry of Agricnlture and 
Commerce 1,465,964 
1. The Ministry - a 703,349 
2. National Waterways Conser- 
vancy Bureau ... 110,400 
3. All offices under tha direct con- 
trol of the Ministry .. si 650,224 
X.—The Ministry of Communications 1,129,496 
1. The Ministry a 713,692 
2. Educational Expenses 415,804 
XI.—The Department of Mongolia 
and Thibet ’ 1,087,927 
1. The Department 263,824 
2. All offices under its direct con- | 
trol 4} 478 
3. Sub-offices as 782,620 
XII.—AIfl other oficen: ‘and bureaux 
in Peking 966,802 
Total $70,689,517 
Extraordinary Expenditure. 
I.—The Cabinet ... 935, 4b 
II.—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 2,006,016 
1. The Ministry 582, 
2. Legations and Consulates 434,450 

3. All offices under its direcb con; 
trol .. 1,128, 
Iift.—The Ministry of Interior _— 
i. The Ministry vi cog 
2. Parliament 172, 4 

3. The Metropolitan ‘Gendarmerie 12,0 
-4. All offices under its direct con- 7. 
tro] ‘ie ie wes . 
5. Public Sacrifices : | ‘og5 
IV. ie Ministry of Finance eer 
. The Ministry | oo oh 

: Sub-offices a 
3. Direct Revenue Collection Ex. 313.458 
penses ) . : ; 63, 90! 

4. Salt Administeation "51.675 


5. Customs Auministration 


Jung, 1919 


ee oe 


Extraordinary Expenditure. 


$ 
¢_The Ministry of Education 582,655 
1. The Ministry fas 8,000 
3. All schools under its direct con- 
trol 314,853 
3, All Branch Offices 48,000 
4 Subsidies ss sos 12,000 
V{—The Ministry of Agriculture 


and Commerce 


536,527 
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Extraordinary Expenditure. 


1. The Ministry 


2. All offices under its direct con- 


trol ar 
35. Sub-offices 


ViI.—The Ministry of Communica- 


tions... 
1. The Ministry 


2. cme Sesicoue : 


16,361 


LATEST eran OF Assttaliontennls Ricveitiee OF ALL Sans. 
(From July 1st, 1918, to June 30th, 1919.) 


Finance 
Ordinary Extra 
$34 ,807 
566,711 
933,873 
551,604 
414,206 $10,000 
523,150 12,000 
171,365 7,895 
449 406 
946,300 423,900 
630,934 20.000 
336,862 514,908 
258,549 
488,119 36,000 
493,124 
463,949 
160,840 
215,927 55,000 
120,027 11,821 
923,144 
714,540 64 037 
62,896 10,000 
117,393 
186,329 
112,922 
57,114 3,450 
36,508 
31,156 
19,245 4 492 
7,891 121 
60,000 


Justice 


Ordinary Extra 


Education 


Ministries, Foreign Affairs Interior 
Provinces, ete. Ordinary Extra Ordinary Extra 
Metropolitan 

District , $951,327 $1,200 
Chihlk .. $37,056 2.492.461 104,424 
Fengtien ... ... 86,216 $5,940 1,553,847 
Kirin ... 79,206 1,289,767 6,000 
Heilungkiang ...117,389 747,216 38,000 
Shantung ... ... 51,540 2,580,749 120,306 
Honan .. 21,934 16,930 1,809,821 31,047 
Shansi _ 1,529,427 3,000 
Kiangsu ... 65,208 4,267,590 154,000 
Anhui ... 6,000 1,522,204 90,000 
Kiangsi ... 16,000 1,598,779 641,000 
Fukien .. 27,724 1,000 1,463,935 35,000 
Chekiang ... 20,598 1,396 2,330,323 95,900 
Hupeh .. 46,124 2,031,658 47,923 
Hunan 6,000 1,527,033 15,000 
Shensi 6,000 1,301,984 3,000 
Kansu ... 8,212 20,000 881,986 55,025 
Sinkiang ... ... 57,902 881,838 
Szechuan ... 30,247 2.800.990 6,200 
Kwangtung ... 27,543 2,184 2,279,847 539,034 
Kwangsi ... 1,200 1,095,666 8,115 
Yunnan ... 21,568 1,727,181 
Kweichow 1,259 482 
Jehol ... 14,160 266,987 3,000 
Suiyuan ... 174,097 1,511 
Charchar 9692 300 95,638 
Szechuan Border 998,714 37,600 
Altai ... 5,824 58,297 
Talbahartai ... 5,020 2,520 65.339 2,568 
Thibet 137,000 
Urea 62,400 
Uliassutai 39,840 
Koupoton 36,900 
Charknton we 335,840 

Total ...748,163 50,770 40,993,263 1,483,954 10. 314.691 
$798 933 $42,477,217 


$11,288,823 


974,132 8,262,492 


Grand Total ‘ 


a 
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In the Sistah paragraph, it is to be noted | 


that the payment of national debts and adminis- 
trative expenses annually amount to some 
$250,900.000. If it is deducted from the annnal 
income of $370,000,00C, onlv a residue of $120,000,- 
000 will be available for the support of the army 
and the navy. At the present time, not counting 
the $7,150,900, expended on the navy, the army 
costs the country the enormous sum of $210,000,000. 
It must be added that even in this ‘amount, 
neither the extraordinary and additional expenses 





required by the army, nor the extraordinary expen- 
diture incurred by the Southwest recently are 


included. 


As it is our object to live within our 


means, it is essential that we should regulate the 
expenditure according to the income. . 


The Present Number of Troops in the Country 


and their Cost of Maintenance. 
(For the 7th Fiscal Year of the Republic). 
District. Number of Cost of 
Troops. Maintenance. 

Central Government 540,344 90,358,245 
Chihli " 24 528 4,343,202 
Fengtien 58,820 11,240,959 
—o 45,056 7,639,557 
Heilungkiang 17,112 2,810,476 
Shantung 76,292 1,618,963 


——- 


District. 


Honan 
Kiangsu 
Anhui 
Kiangsi 
Hunan 
Hupeh 
Fukien 
Chekiang 
Kwangtung 
Kwangsi 
Shansi 
Shensi 
Szechuan 
Yunnan 

K weichow 
Kansu 
Sinkiang 
Jehol a 
Szechuan Border ... 
Suiyuan 
Charhar 
Altai oe 
Talbahartai 
Thibet 


Total 
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Extraordinary Expenditure. 
$ $ 
148,000 VIII.—The “grrtigae of Mongolia : 
and Thibet.... 50,000 
108,527 IX.—All other Offices and Bureaux’ 
80, 000 in Peking 4,451 
Total we $8,257,782 
103,743 : —— 
87,382 Grand Total / a. $79,147,299 





Agriculture & Commerce Communications 
Ordinary Extra Ordinary 


Extra Ordinary Extra 


$35,028 $2,400 $81,834 $64,276 $15,554 
760,236 377,783 69,760 
562,305 40,000. 150,016 $250,607 
401 ,472 135,000 81,2380 
185,440 30,000 541,338 4,262 5,760 
549,661 73,729 319,119 8,500 
40,000 40,000 64,387 69,720 
389,318 135,000 55,668 
547,532 230,202 $83,854 42,000 
596.420 35,000 65,030 
329,518 2410 35,000 65,238 
509,200 35,000 56,644 
795,682 50,296 47,360 
400,592 352,201 35,500 49,200 
425,060 115,000 58,294 
272,442 61,736 51,381 
215,554 30,000 162,438 54,889 
99,560 41,612 43,440 97,810 
383,984 800 170, 000 197,388 
350,000 306,928 48,360 
106,883 3,000 59, 047 2,203 40,440 72,000 $4,000 
199.012 35,000 65,848 
: . 30,000 40,440 
101,117 19,659 15,938 1,716 
21,348 46,978 4,261 
40,717 10,958 46,148 §,069 
37,584 4,280 1,920 32,286 3,000 
8,065 2,045 
10,000 40 000 
3,600 | 2,400 
6,600 1,200 
1,800 1,200 
3,000 1,200 
8.610 2,634,348 121,557 2,253,779 269,289 404,110 13,090 
$8,271,102 $2,755 905 $2,519,068 $417,200 
68,428,248 
Number of Cost of Nores. 

SES: ATONE, yaw tenons cnutaliel Wy ta Cee Gone 
28,876 5,036,722 ment are paid by the Ministry of War and other 
30.876 5.297.108 offices concerned, and the requisitions for such 
21,528 3,747,295 payment are made directly to the Ministry of 
19.112 3,341,976 Fimance by them. 

20,028 3,200,634 2.—The troops stationed in the following districts 
21,528 3,812,144 are paid directly -by the Ministry of War, and, 
35,538 4,129,582 therefore, their number of men and cost of main- 
22,508 3,978,666 tenance are included in the figures given for troops 
49,732 8.120.824 under the control of the Central Government :— 
35,443 5,094,399 § 
pt pe One mixed brigade at Suiyuan 363,924 
35,662 6,146,104 Six regiments of infantry and cavalry 
48.488 6,683,478 newly recruited by, Defence Com- 
23.841 3,606,815 missioner at Ninghsia ... 163,464 
17.514 3,165,976 The newly organized 2nd Mixed Division 
20,220 3,497,792 and Constabulary Corps at Charhar 1,141,332 
6.198 1,000,014 Guards of offices at Urga, Uiassutai and 
12.77 1,200,000 -—_-Kupoteu ome 196,45 
5,698 905,312 5.—The pay of the none in ‘the following dis- 
2.150 206,871 _ tricts is included in the figure given for the support 
1,674 298,951 of Central Government troops, but the numbers of 
820 126,062 the men are included in those given for their 
40 5,124 respective pas — | 


. 1,290,657 $208,971,080 


One division of ules of the 9th h Army 
Corps at Fengtien 


421,284 
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Notes. 
$ 
The temporarily organized Second Bri- 
gade belonging to the 18th Army 
Corps in Hupeh ‘ei =a ... 264,000 
The 14th Mixed Division of the tem- 
porarily organized 2nd Army Corps 
at Fukien bs ca 7 — ... 883,203 
4.—The payment of the following troops is ar- 


ranged by the Central Government, but the num- 
bers of men and the cost of maintenance are in- 
cluded in the figures for their respective 
provinces :— 

$ 


Pay and miscellaneous expenses for one 
army corps, five mixed divisions 
and one brigade of cavalry tempor- 
arily organized at Fenctien ... 4,409,680 
One-half mixed division newly organized 
at Kirin jabs Ss a CG 495,009 
Two-thirds of a mixed division newly 
organized at Heilungkiang " 
Regiments of reserves recruited for the 
two army corps at Fukien ... = 
One brigade of cavalry newly organized 
and other regiments at Suiyuan 301,503 


5.—With the exceptions above mentioned, al! 
other troops are paid by their respective provinces. 

6.-~The figures given in this table refer only to 
the numbers of troops, and the cost of their main- 
tenance. The expenses for military offices, bureaux, 
schools, arsenals, etc., are not included. 

7.—The figures for troops given in this table are 
based on reports. When such reports are not avail- 
able, they are estimates based on money paid out 
according to the regulations now in force. 

8.—The figures-for numbers of troops and cost 
of maintenance for the provinces of Yunnan, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow and Szechuan are 
based on those of 1916 and 1917. As for their in. 
crease in 1918, it is not known. 


For details of the present military forces under 
the control of the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, see pages 474-6. | 
Total :— 

Luchun 42 Army corps. 

80 Mixed divisions. 
15 divisions of infantry. 
3 Divisions of cavalry. 
7 Mixed brigades. 
19 Brigades of infantry. 
@ Brigades of cavalry and other Luchun 
and Hsun-fang troops including in- 


918,420 
2,330,000 


fantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
pioneers (engineer corps) about 480 
regiments. 


Army Service Corps. 
Name of troops to which 
corps is attached. 
Upper Yangtse Genera] Mi1}i- 


Number of men. 


tary Headquarters ... ... 5,000 
8th Army Corps (luchun) 1,500 
11th Army Corps (luchun) 4,000 
20th Army Corps (luchun) ... 2,000 
4th Mixed Division (Iuchun) 3,000 
6th Mixed Division (luchun) 2,000 
16th Mixed Division (luchun) 3,700 
Troops under High Pacifica- 

tion Commissioner Tsao 

Kun... 6 ... 12.000 
Troops under Commander-in- 

chief Chang Huai-tse 8,500 
An Wh troops sae 8,200 


Troops under Tuchun Wang 


Chan-yuan 8,000 (approx.) 


Shensi relief troops us 1,180 
Troops under Tuchun Li Hou- 
ki of Fukien ... w ... 6,000 
Troops under General Tung 
Pao-hsuan in Fukien 4,006 
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Army Service Corps. 


Name of troops to which 


corps is attached. Number of men. 


Kiangsu Expeditionary Forces 


to Kiangsi a 1,000 (approx.) 
Kiangsi Expeditionary Forces 

despatched to Canton 4,600 
Fengtien Expeditionary Forces 

to Shansi we cee; €,000 
Troops under Tuchun Chang 

Chin-yao ... 10,000 (approx. over) 


Approximate Total 92,180 men. 


Let us summarize. It has been shown that the 
available income of the country annually is about 
$370,000,000 ; that the payment of national debts 
requires about $120,000,000 and the administrative 
expenses at least $130,000,000; and that only a 
sum of $120,000,000 may be spared for the use of 
army and the navy. Also we have pointed out 
that the amounts required for meeting the national 
obligations as well as for administrative purposes 
are not only necessary, but also irreducible; and 
further that the country is expending $210,000,000 
on the army which does not include its extraordi- 
nany and additional expenses, or the military ex- 
penses recently incurred by the Southwest which, 
when known, will swell the total at least to 
$240,000,000. In this connection, it may be re- 
marked that the present military expenditures have 
exceeded those of 1914 by two-thirds, and those 
at the close of the Manchu régime by one and a 
half times. Then we have to add_ the 
$7,150,000 expended on the navy. The aggregate 
of these various sums is $507,000.000, which 
represents the entire expenditure of the country. 
When this is placed side by side with the income 
of $370,000,000. there is an appalling deficit of 
$127,000,000 which the country has to make good. 
If the administration of the country is carried cn 
such a basis, to say the least, it is courting disaster 
pure and simple. Therefore we conclude that if 
the country is to be saved, the first step in this 
direction is sound retrenchment; and we propoze, 
on the basis of our annual income, to apportion 
the expenditure as follows :—payment of national 
debts $120.000.000 navy $6,000,000 (the appropria- 
tion of 1914 and 1915), army $110,000,000; and 
administrative expenses $130,000,000. The object 
we shall constantly and resolutely have to keep 
before us is that our expenditure must not exceed 
our mcome. 


Pant [Tf. 
Military Reorganization. 

According to the plan laid down, at the close 
of the Manchu régime, the full strength of the 
army was to be thirty-six army corps. On the 
birth of the Republic, this was increased to fifty. 
At the present time it is estimated that there are 
not less than one hundred army corps in the 
country. As one army corps annually costs 
$1,800,000, and. as has been pointed out, only a 
sum of $110,000,000 will be available for the sup- 
port of the army, it is clear that the militany forces 
of the country should be reduced by half, which: 
means the adoption of a fifty army corps standard. 
This question will be treated under the following 
heads :— Pg 

The Problem of Reorganization. 


Consequent on the adoption of this new standard, 
the first problem that we have to face is the deter- 
mination of the future organization of the army. 
There ate two types of military forces in this 
country, the modern-drilled army or Luchun, and 
the old styled garrison or Shunfang. While a uni- 
form organization is to be immediately urged, it 
seems that until a complete plan of reorganization 
has been worked out, the old styled garrison can- 
not altogether be abolished. Such being the case, 
there are many questions which require attention. 
For instance, in what proportion the two types of 
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troops should be retained on the new basic. whe- 
ther their present stations should remain, ve he 
changed ; how the powers of the commanders should 
be defined; how the military organization as 
whole, should be unified, and how the control al 
distribution of military supplies should be oni 
lated. Not until these technical questions hoa 
been carefully settled can we say that the problem 
is solved. 
B.—Tue Prosixm or Surerrivous Troops 


The Criteria and Method of Reduction and 
Disbandment. 


The problem of reduction and disbandment may 
be looked at from two different standpoints. From 
the financial, it has been clearly shown that the 
reduction of the army is an imperative necessity 
and that the ability of the country can support 
only fifty army corps. This, therefore, should jc 
accepted as the criterion for reduction and dis. 
bandment. From the military standpoint, the 
criterion for reduction and disbandment should 
have for its object the adequacy of protection of 
the country. While the primary purpose of an 
army is to defend the country against external 
aggression, if must withal be admitted that, in 
times of serious disturbances, it might be employed 
to co-operate with the police in the maintenance cf 
peace and order. Based on the new standard. 
thirtv army corps may be distributed in the varions 
provinces as a reserve force to the police. Thus 
a large province may have a force equal to the 
strength of one army corps and one division, a 
medium province a force equal to that of one army 
corps, and a small province a force equal to that 
of one division and one brigade. Of the remaining 
twenty, under the direct orders of the Central 
Government, ten may be placed along the borders 
of Mongolia, Thibet, Kansu, Sinkiang, Kirin, 
Heilungkiang, etc., for defence purposes, and the 
rest stationed near Peking and other §stratevic 
centres as a reserve force to the other troops. 

In carrying out this reduction and disbandment, 
it should appky equally to the troops under the 
control of the Central Government as well as those 
under that of the provinces. The Ministry of War 
should undertake the disbandment of superfluous 
troops under its direct contro'; and as regards 
troops that are stationed in the provinces, an1 
others that are directly controlled by the provincisl 
authorities, the Ministry of “War and the provin- 
cial authorities should jointly be held responsible 
for the disbanding of those troops which are 
considered unnecessary. 


The Provision of Means of Livelthood. 

Though the disbandment of superfluous troop’ 
is an imperative necessity, the employment of 
them after disbandment in works of usefulness 15 
a greater one. Left to themselves and without 4 
means to find their livelihood, they will constitute 
a positive menace to the country as well as to the 
society. However, in providing employment for 
them, care must be taken to ascertain the character 
of the localities where they have been statione1 
and the kind of service they have been accustomed 
to while in the army, so that errors and unfortup- 
ate accidents, as far as poss:ble, may be avoided. 
The opportunities of employment which may he 
offered them are agricultural reclamation, road: 
making, conservancy work and police service. 

The Period of Dishandment. 

The disbandment of troops should be carefully 
arranged and gradually executed. It may be car 
ricd out on a short period plan of one year, % 
long one of one-and a-half years. Whichever be the 
plan, it should strictly follow the budget. 

The Cost of Dishandment. | 

According to the plan outlined in the Reorgani”™ 
tion Loan of 1913, each officer and private, beside 
being paid their arrears, received three months 
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extra pay at the time of their discharge. Unless 

otherwise decided, this plan might be followed 

(For details see under Estimates of Disbandment). 

THe CREATION OF AN INDEPENDENT ORGAN FOR 
THE ContTRoL or Miutirary Fonps. 

In every country, military funds are in charge 
of a special person who looks after and passes upon 
ali military receipts and expenditures. This is a 
very good institution and should be incorporated 
‘x our military organization. According to the 
system at present, requisitions, in Peking, are 
made by the Ministry of War, and, in the pro- 
vinces, by the military governors or tuchuns. 
Recently applications for funds have come to the 
Ministry of Finance directly from the commanders 
of the troops, which causes a great deal of con- 
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fusion. In order to ameliorate this condition of 
affairs, the best remedy seems to be the creation 
of an independent office which will exercise control 
and supervision over all military receipts and ex- 
penditures. 

As the subjects which have been outlined above 
are all of a vital character. it is deemed of the 
highest importance that the best military experts 
in the country should be invited to deal with them. 
A temporary reorganization bureau should Le 
established, so that all details relating to military 
minatters may be systematically and_ scientifically 
worked out and a strict and rigid supervision exer- 
cised over their execution. 

As regards the execution of the reorganization 
plan, there is a great difficulty, and that is, no 
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funds have been provided for it in the budget. — 
Under present conditions, when things are badly 
disorganized, and the solution of the problem is 
of such urgent necessity, there seems to be no 


alternative other than that of resorting to a foreign 
loan to put it through. According to the reorgan- 


ization loan of 1912, the plan of disbandment pro- 
vided for the payment arrears, and also three 
months’ pay. To each officer, a sum of $300 was 
allowed, and to each private $20 and in addition, 
$4 for travelling expenses. In 1913, altogether 
18,720 officers and 316,100 privates were discharged 
at a total cost of $29,112.400. This sum was made © 
up of two amounts $15,910,000 for payment of 
arrears end $13,202,400 for extra pay and travelling 
allowances. 


Cost or DIsBANDMENT AND PayMENT or ARREARS IN THE Provinces rm 1913. 


| Expenses for Disbandment Total for 
Number to be Disbanded Officers Privates pay Travelling Officers and | | 
at Disbandment Allowance Privates not Arrears In Dollars In Taeis 
per per per} including 
Officers Privates Total capita Total capita Total | capita Total afrears 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ Tis. 
Shantung 520 10,000 10,520 300 156,000 20 206,000 4 40,000 596 000 720,000 1,116,006 797,143 
Shansi 260 5,000 5,260 5u0 78,000 20 100,000 4 20,000 198,000 400.000 598 ,000 427,143 
Honan 730 18.000 18,780 300 234,000 20 360,900 4 72,000 666,000 150 000 816,000 582,857 
Anhui 266 5,400 5,660 300 78,00 2 108,000 4 21,600 257,800 1,200,000 1,407,600 1,005,429. 
ene 2.600 31,000 33,600 300 780,000 20 620000 4 124,009 1,524,000 4,000,000 5,524,000 3,945,714 
Kiangsu 2,600 42.600 45,200 300 780,000 20 852.000 4 170,400 1,802,400 2,102,400 1,501,714 
Fukien 1,040 18,900 19,940 300 312,000 20 378,000 4 75,600 765,600 1,965,600 1,404,000 
Kwangsi 1,04C 2,500 3,540 300 312,000 20 50.000 4 10,000 372.000 1,300,005 1,672,000 1,194,256 
Szechuan 1,040 17,100 18,140 300 312,600 20 342,009 4 68,405 722,400 2,000000 2.722.400 1,944 571 
Yunnan 520 )=—s«é10,800)—'s=«éi1i«32'si—s«iO 156,000 20 216000 4 43,200 415,200 1,000,000 1,415,200 1,010.557 
Kweichow 520 8,300 8,820 300 156,000 2 166,000 4 33,200 355,200 500.000 855,200 610,857 
Shensi 1,040 20,000 21,040 300 312,000 20 400000 4 80,000 792,000  1,400.000 2,192,000 1,565,714 
Fengtien 1,040 20,000 21,040 300 312,000 20 400,000 4 80,000 792,000 792,000 565,714 
Kirin ... 520 17,100 17,620 300 156,000 20 342.000 4 68,400 566,400 566 490 404,571 
Kanse 1,040 25.000 26040 300 312,000 20 500,000 4 100,000 912,000 500.000 1,412000 1,008,571 
Sinkiang 260 3,000 3,260 300 78,000 20 60.000 4 12,000 150.006 600,000 (750000 $535,714 
Jehol 260 5.100 5,360 300 78,000 20 102,000 4 20,400 200,400 640,000 840 400 600,285 
Kwangtnng 2,080 35,700 37,780 300 624,000 20 714.000 4 142,805 1,480,800 1,480,800 1,057,714 
Chekiang 1,040 20.100 21140 300 312,000 20 402,000 4 80,406 80,400 794 400 567,429 
Kiangsi 260 500 760 300 78,000 20 10,000 4 2,000 90,000 90,000 64,286 
Total .. 18.720 316,100 334,820 5,616,000. 6,322,000 1,264,400 13,202,400 15,910,000 29,112,400 20,794,570 
Notes: (1) The original document did not include Kwangtung, Chekiang and Kiangst. 








(2) It provided Tis. 1,000,000 for the disbandment of troops in the Provinces of Fengtien, and Kiri which will now be postponed, and the 
appropriation will be used to supplement the amount required to carry out the disbandment in Kwangtung, Chekiang and 


Kiangsi. 


(3) The figures for arrears are taken from the reports of the provinces concerned. 
(4) The arrears in the different provinces are not of the same nature, varying from one month to two or three months, and in some cases 
being due to a few regiments, in others to the whole army corps, and again in some cases to officers only. The details are complicated 


and therefore omitted. 


(5) In regard to arrears of the troops in Kiangsu, Shensi and Kansu, the figures given herein represent the contribution of the Central 
Government to make up for the deficiencies which these three Provinces are unable to meet. 
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EsTIMATES FOR THE DISBANDMENT OF TROOPS. 


In 1913, the disbandment of 30 army corps cost 
approximately $30,000,000. Now, if this still 
holds, then the discharge of 50 army corps will 
require a sum of $50,000,000. To this, however, 
should be added the arrears due to the troops by 
the Ministry of War to the end of last December, 
Wich amounts to $29,600,000, and also the military 
expenditures of the Southwest of which we have 
as yet no knowledge. Besides, the troops must 
continue to be paid before they are disbanded. 
Therefore between the lencth of the period within 
which disbandment is to be completed and the 
amount of funds required for this purpose, there 
exists the most intimate relation, which should be 
carefully taken into consideration. 


1.--The Cost of the Short Period Plan. 
Supposing that the monthly cost of one army 
corps is $150,000; that the disbandment of fifty 
army corps is to be completed within the period of 
one year: and further that, as such disbandment 
cannot be carried out simultaneously, an average 
of six months be allowed each army corps before 


disbanding, then we shall have to provide 
$45,000,000 for the payment of those troops pend- 
ing discharge. and together with the $50,000,900 
required in connection with the disbandment, a 
sum of $95,000,000 will have to be provided. 


?.--The Cost of the Long Period Plan. 


According to this plan, an average period of 
nine months will have to be allowed each army 
corps before disbandment, and to maintain fifty 
such army corps for nine months at a monthly cost 
of $150 per army corps, a sum of $67,500,000 will 
be necessary. Added to the disbandment expenses 
of $50,000,000, this plan requires an expenditure of 
$117,500,000. 

In addition to disbandment expenses, there are 
other items which will have to be met. Some 
200,000 troops belonging to the North and _ the 
South will have to be withdra-:vn from the various 
fronts. Tf a sum of $40 per capita as transporta- 
tion expenses for all distances is allowed, the 
amount required for this purpose will be $8,000,000. 
Then the placing or employment of the disbanded 
soldiers in lines of usefulness will also have to be 


provided for. As the amount of outlay cannot be 
determined in advances, depending largely on the 
plans adopted, we shall assume that a sum of 
$30,000,000 will be required. Lastly before the new 
reorganization loan is concluded, the country is 
facing a monthly national defizit of $10,000,000. 

The above represents the military liabilities 
which the conntry wil! have to meet before the 
reorganization of the army can be effected. We 
have pointed ont that on account of the present 
disorganized conditions, and the extreme urgency 
of the situation, a foreign loan which will cover 
all these items will have to be made. In contract- 
ing this loan, we propose to pledge as securities 
new sources of revenue that can be developed, and 
stipulate that the payment be spread over a long 
term of years, so that the annual obligations may 
be small and easily met. We shall also give assur- 
ance that the disbandment and reorganization of 
the troops will be rigidly carried out, and new 
sources of revenue strictly developed, to the end 
that domestic and foreign confidence may be 
strengthened, and the foundation of the republic 
solidly laid. 
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The following tables give 


the items for the dis- 
banding of troops :— | 


Tase I. 
(Twelve months Disbandment Plan.) 

Expenses for disbandment, payment 

of arrears, and maintenance before 

disbandment... .-» $95,000,000 
Cost of Withdrawal 8,000,000 
Cost of providing employment ... 30,000,000 
Deficit before conclusion of Reorganiza- 

tion Loan 60,000,000 


Total _...$193,000,000 





Tasre IT. 
(Eighteen Months Disbandment Plan.) 


Expenses for disbandment, payment 
of arrears, and maintenance before 
disbandment... ..-$117,500,000 

Cost of Withdrawal 8,000,000 

Deficit before conclusion of Reorganiza- 
tion Loan " sie | 

Cost of providing employment ... 


60,000,000 
30,000,000 


Total es $215,500,000 


Note.—(Various banks have already advanced 
$30,000,000 for military and administrative ex- 
penses and a period of three months will probably 
be required before the new loan is concluded which 
means the incurring of another $30,000,000 deficit 
to the country). 

Part IIT. 
Crv1L REORGANIZATION. 


Next to the army, the fundamental question 
pressing for immediate betterment and develop- 
ment is the civil government of this country. With 
the advent of the Republic, the foundation of the 
state was undermined and had to be relaid. While 
new conceptions were being formed, political vicis- 
situdes repeatedly arose which aggravated condi- 
tions. The time has now come, when the civil 
government of the country will have to be over- 
hauled and placed on a proper and permanent 
basis. Unless this is undertaken, not only shall 
we be the laughing-stock of the world, but also we 
shall be unable to maintain even our existence. In 
our reorganization scheme, we propose to improve 
the civil administration, to promote local self- 
government, and to develop the economic system, 
along lines that will be in harmony with our his- 
torical traditions, our present financial conditions 
and the spirit of modern civilization. We shall 
treat the topics under their respective heads. 


A.—Rerorms tn Crivit ADMINISTRATION. 
1.—The Separation of Military and Civil Offeials 
in the Provincial Administration. 

In attempting to reorganize the civil government 
in China, the first step must be the separation of 
military and civil officials in the provincial ad- 
ministration. The importance of this question was 
recocnized as early as 200 B.C. In the Ch’in 
Dynasty (246-206 B.C.), when feudalism was 
abolished, a civil officer called “Sno” (SF) was 
appointed by the Emperor to administer civil 
affairs, while military affairs were placed under a 
“Wei? (Be). This sound innovation has been 
followed ever since. In days before a 
police system had been developed, it was neces- 
sary for the Government to station troops in the 
provinces, sn that peace and order might not be 
disturbed. Latterly when the Republic came into 
existence, there was a great deal of political unrest, 
with which the civil anthorities in the provinces 
xcere unable to cope, and, as an expediency, they 
had to fall back unon the military for assistance in 
the preservation of peace and order. Unfortunate- 
ly this practice was carried too far, resulting in 
the military arrogating to themselves powers which 
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should belong to the civil administration, and the 
army becoming an insupportable burden to the 
nation. The situation has now come to such a pass 
that unless and until the military are permanently 
deprived of their usurped power, it is vain to look 
for any real improvements in the civil administra- 
tion. However, in our eagerness to bring about 
this change, we must not expose the provinces to 
more dangers. We should, on the one hand, in- 
crease the police as a substitute for the troops, 
and, on the other, introduce administrative reforms 
which will remove sources of trouble. Thus the 
troops in the provinces, having become unnecessary 
as a factor in the preservation of internal peace 
and order may be withdrawn and employed for 
border defences. 


2.—Provincial Organization. 


The Province—‘‘Shen’’ (#). 

In ancient times, the term denoting an admini- 
strative area or province, did not exist. It began 
to be used in the 4th century A.D. as an admini- 
strative department of the central government, and 
continued to retain this signification till the Yuan 
Dynasty (1177-1367 A.D.) when it came to be ap- 
plied to provincial administrative offices. It 
acquired its present meaning of province as an 
administrative area only in the late Tsing Dynasty 
(1644-1911 A.D.) when at the head of its admini- 
stration was placed a governor whose duty it was 
to represent the central government in superintend- 
ing the administration of civil affairs in subdivi- 
sions known as “‘tao’’ or circuit, ‘‘fu’’ or prefec- 
ture, ‘‘chow’’ or sub prefecture, ‘‘hsien’’ or district. 
Thus it is seen that the term ‘‘shen’’ in the 14th 
century came to be associated with provincial ad- 
ministrative organs, and in 17th century, to denote 
an administrative area whose function was the 
supervision of local administrations have direct 
intercourse with the people. 

As the territory of China is vast and extensive, 
and the number of sub-prefectures and districts is 
over a thousand, it has been a matter of political 
as well as administrative necessity that there should 
be between the central and local governments an 
intermediate institution like the province to estab- 
lish the proper and efficient relationship. In recent 
years, people have advocated that China in her 
reconstruction might adopt one of the political sys- 
tems of Europe or America. This idea, however, 
appears to us to be impracticable for two reasons. 
The first is that the countries where popular gov- 
ernment has reached its highest stage of develop- 
ment are generally smaller than China in territory, 
and it is comparatively easy for their officials who 
stand in isco narentis to the neople to come into 
direct connection with their national government. 
If China were to adopt this plan of organization, 
the details of gnvernment would become extremely 
complicated, and the administration exceedingly 
inefficient. In the second place, the political sys- 
tem of Enrove and America are a natural ouft- 
growth of historical) conditions which it is beyond 
cur power to imitate. As an illustration, it is im- 
possible for us without the necessary historical 
background to make our provinces like the com- 
monwealth of the British Mmpire or to establish 
for them the same relationship that the individual 
ttates bear to the United States of America, witli 
out sacrificing administrative unity which we are 
seeking to bring about, | 

The word ‘‘Shen’’ which means “‘province’’ was 
not known to the Chinese until the 4th century 
A.D. It was a sort of administrative department 
under the central government. During the Sui 
(() Dynasty (589-617 A.D.) there were five Dais 
and three Shens (= YP). The number of 
Shens was reduced to three under the Tangs ( Mi) 
(618-905 A.T.) and at the beginning of the Sung 
Dvnasty (3) (960-1176 AD.) the three Shens 
( =#) and six Chaos (+8 ) were working in 
perfect harmony. It was not until the arrival of 
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the Mongols that the Shen began to be used as ap 
administrative department outside of the centr] 
government. 

But this does not mean that we have nothing 
to learn from the West. Quite the contrary is oyr 
attitude. In the matter of knowledge and ex peri- 
ence, political, legal, economic, financial, scientific. 
educational and otherwise. we have everything ty 
learn from the West. In fact,.we may even go 
sc far as to say that without the Occident, thera 
will be no Orient. We may adopt their ideals, jy. 
troduce their methods, copy their laws, jmitate 
their reforms, etc., but we cannot transplant their 
systems which are not indigenous. Any radical 
departure is not only unwise but undesirable, and 
is therefore to be deprecated. 

For the present, in our provincial reorganization, 
we shall confine ourselves to the unification and 
standardization of the administrative system adopt- 
ing and adapting such of the West as will make 
for progress, and to the promotion of loca] self- 
government which Jays the foundation for national 
stabilitv. We feel that, in ths interest of ad- 
ministrative unity and_ efficiency, the province 
should continue to exist and to act as an inter. 
mediate link between the Central Government and 
the local governments which is a product of our 
historical evolution, 


B.—Tue *’Tao”’ on Crecorrt. 


Formerly there were two kinds of intendants 
who ruled over the ‘‘tao’” or circuit. The in- 
tendant of the ‘‘territorial’’ or general circuit was 
& supervisory official over prefectures, serving as a 
connecting link between the Governor and the sub- 
ordinate officials under him, while the special 
intendant had charge of special work, such as the 
imperial or government granary, the imperial posts, 
the salt, the conservancy, etc. In course of time, 
the “‘territorial” or genera] intendant began to lose 
sight of the vital functions for which he was in- 
stituted, and served as a perfunctory medium 
between the Governor and the local officials in 
transmitting orders and rerorts, which was not 
what the office shonld be. When the Republic was 
established, a change was introduced. In place of 
four gradations in the provincial official system. 
like the province, the circuit, the prefecture and 
the district, there were only three, the prefecture 
being eliminated. By this change, the provincial 
official svstem was simplified. and the intendant of 
the circuit with enlarged powers, was enabled to 
come into direct touch with officials who admini- 
etered local affairs. But the duties of the infen- 
dant, according to the officia] regulations, were 
still supervisory. and so the change did not pro- 
ducs much good. 

Unlike the governor of a province who is over. 
burdened with affairs, the intendant of a circuit, 
in addition to his supervisory duties, should be 
made to function as an official having direct rela: 
tions with the people. This departure will have 
three advantages : (1) by coming into direct rela: 
tion with the people, he would acqnire a first hand 
knowledge of their actual conditions and_ sentt- 
ments, which would enable him to direct and 
supervise to better advantage the administrations 
of the magistrates, and also to judge more effi 
ciently the ouality of their work ; (2) where there 
is an intendant, the district macistrate may be 
dispensed with, which, economically, is a saving: 
(3) if the intendant assumes direct responsibilities 
towards the people, there is in operation an au- 
tomatic system of mntnal checking between the 
intendant and the magistrates under him which 
cannot but react benefically for all concerned. We 
feel stronqly that this improvements should . he 
introduced. This is by no means an innovation: 
the idea originated in Han Dvnastw. (7%) (206 
B.C.—219 A.D.) when presidents of hoards in the 
central government were apnointed to serve 45 
governors in provincial governments. so that they 
might acquaint themselves with local conditions. 
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3.—The Reduction of Superfluous Officials in 
the Central Government, ete. 


In the latter part of the Manchu régime, admini- 
strative supervision become lax. There was a 
plethora of officials but there wag a dearth of 
workers. On the birth of the Republic, the old 
political order was overthrown, and a new one had 
to be established. When the Central Government 
was formed, a great many people flocked to Peking. 
In the course of reconstruction which followed, 
numerous schemes were subinitted; and in order 
to carry them out, numerous posts were created. 
But little was done, and much was spent, till now 
on empty treasury threatens to put an end to all 
reconstruction, 

The same condition obtains in the provinces, In 
1914, the provincial official syztem was promulgat- 
ed, and by it the posts of the governor, the in- 
tendant and the magistrata were created. It was, 
however, not only too general, but highly defective. 
In regard to the organization of the various offices 
there was great laxity. Beyond estimating the an- 
nual expenditures of their various offices, it left 
everything else, including that relating to ad- 
‘ministrative expenses to officials to regulate and 
to adjust. The result was disastrous, because ail 
that they tried to practise was indiscriminate 
retrenchment, in order to curry favour with the 
Central Government; and in the organization of 
their staffs, they placed the service on a personal 
basis by employing their relatives and friends. 

This deplorable state of affairs should immediate- 
ly be remedied. In the first place, the number of 
employees in the Central Government should be 
reduced. In the second place, the provincial offi- 
cial system should be revised. In Manchu times, 
when everything had become long established, and 
problems were comparatively few, a prefect was 
assisted by a number of sub-prefects and assist- 
ant sub-prefects such as those in charge of military 
matters, water communications, etc. 

Since the establishment of the Republic, problems 
have increased manifold, and yet according to the 
existing Official system, both the intendant and 
the magistrates, with their enlarged responsibilities, 
are expected to discharge their duties efficiently 
and satisfactorily without the necessary additional 
assistance, which is circumstantially an impos- 
sibility. Therefore more posts should be created 
in accordance with local needs. Lastly and finally, 
the civil service should be placed on a merit basis, 
high qualifications should be insisted upon, and 
adequate remuneration should be given those who 
are so appointed, so that the best men in the coun- 
try may be attracted to join the government ser- 
vice, 


4—The Development of Our Educational System. 


Figuratively speaking, education is to politics 
What food is to blood. As nutritious food enriches 
blood, so a good system of education purifies. 
Education, in the truest sense of the word, lays 
the foundation for all progress. This is best 
illustrated by the educational statistics of the moat 
progressive countries in the world. According to 
recent, the percentage of illiteracy in the United 
Kingdom among army recruits is 1; that in France 
among army recruits 3.5; that in Germany among 
amy recruits .03; that of native born whites of 
lative parentage in the United States 3.7; and 
that in Japan 9.2. On the other hand, although 
¥¢ have no educational statistics, yet we feel that 
the percentage of illiteracy, as compared with those 
af the above-mentioned countries, is extremely 
high; and in that very illiteracy lies the funda- 
—" cause of our unsatisfactory political con- 
ions, 

Recent. investigations show that the expenses 
‘ppropriated for the Ministry of Education and its 
tbordinate bureaux amount to some $4,270,000 a 
year; and that the aggregate expended by the 
‘atious provinces is some $34,810,000. Among the 
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provinces, Chihli, Kiangsu and Chekiang stand out 
first, each having to its credit the expenditure of 
some $3,000,000 on education. As for the other 
provinces, the educational provision varies from two 
million to half a million dollars annually. Con- 
sidering the size and density of our population and 
the insignificant educational provisions therefore, it 
is no wonder that our people are ignorant and the 
country is backward. 

Under the circumstances, the sole remedy that 
will ameliorate present conditions is to develop 
our educational system as rapidly as our financial 
abilities wili allow. Our idea in regard to educa- 
tion may be classified under four heads :— 


1.—Hlementary or “‘Citizen’’ Education. 


We have already in existence a number of 
elementary schcols ut the higher and lower grades 
located in cities and townships throughout the 
country. It is our opinion that steps should be 
taken to improve their textbooks and, as far as 
possible, their equipment on the one hand, and to 
establish more elementary schools in cities, towus 
and villages on the other, so that gradually ali 
children of school age may receive an education 
that will make them intelligent citizens and better 
parents. The goal, of course, is national com- 
pulsory education. Regarding expenses, the mat- 
ter should be left to the Ministry of Education and 
Civil Governors of the provinces to arrange. If 
additional local taxes for purposes of education 
cannot be raised in poorer districts, national aid 
should be extended to them. 


2—IJIndustrial and Vocational Education. 


The present age is an industrial and commercial 
age. Any individual or group of individuals who 
expect to survive and prosper must be well equip- 
ped for the conditions of life that obtain at the 
time of his or their existence. This is the reason 
why the progressive countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica have laid such emphasis on industrial, vocational 
and technical education for their people. In 
China, till very recently, we have never recognized 
the importance of this branch of education, and 
this, in part, accounts for the backwardness of our 
industries. Having found our defects, we must 
immediately rectify them. We feel that industrial 
knowledge and vocational training should be in- 
corporated into our educational system from the 
primary school] upward. As far as possible, the 
curricula of the primary schools should contain in- 
dustrial features, so that children may grow up 
accustomed to the new order of things which is 
coming into being the world over. When things 
are more developed, special primary schools for 
industrial training should be established. Then 
there should be a variety of courses in the middle 
school, such as general, agricultural, industrial and 
commercial courses, the idea being to prepare 
students for specialization when they finish this 
grade of education, or for an industrial life, when 
they have to terminate their education on leaving 
the middle school. As regards the higher agricul- 
tural, commercial and technical schoofs, there 


should at least be one of each kind in a province. 


Special attention shonld be devoted to the agricul- 
turai, industrial and commercial conditions and 
possibilities of each provines, and as far as pos- 
sible, the work of the schools should be correlated 
with the actual conditions that exist. The sup- 
port of this grade of education should be borne 
partly by local taxes and partly by government aid, 
and its regulation will be left to the joint decision 
of the Ministry of Education and the Civil Gover- 
nors of the Provinces 


8.—Normal Education. 


There is perhaps no branch of education which 
is of greater importance to China at the present 
time than normal education. Although we have 
millions of children of school age, we have very 
few teachers. The lack of progress in our new 
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education has been partly due tc this fact. What 
we should do now is to expand the existing normal 
schools and colleges on the one hand, and to estab- 
lish new ones on the other. Special courses adapted 
to the teaching of agricultnre, industry and com- 
merce should be offered in these schools, so that 
the graduates may take their places in the lower 
grade institutions as teachers in those subjects. 
However the selection of these teachers should be 
strict and of high standard. At the same time, 
the best students at the time of graduation as well 
as those teachers who have discharged their duties 
satisfactorily for upwards of three years should be 
sent abroad to further specialize in those subjects 
which they have been teaching. Upon their 
return, they may either teach in their original 
schools, or in other schools according to the direc- 
tion of those in authority. Funds for this branch 
of education should come partly from local taxes 
and partly from the national treasury, 


4.—Social and Supplementary Education, 


This phase of education intends to include all 
those who are above school age and wish to acquire 
knowledge, irrespective of the fact whetner they 
have received any previous school education or not. 
According to the latest statistics, there are at pre- 
sent in the country 175 libraries, 287 elementary 
libraries, 257 circulating libraries, 2,129 elementary 
lecture halls, 659 open air lecture booths, 1,727 news- 
paper reading rooms, 10 museums, 81 schools for 
backward students, 1,242 half-day schools for poor 
and destitute, 37 open-air schools and 4,593 elemen- 
tary reading schools, when account is taken of the 
fact that the population is 400 millions, and the 
territory is 4,278,352 square miles, the number of 
social educational institutions is practically nothing. 
It is felt that for the present, these popular educa- 
tional agencies, a3 far as possible, should be im- 
proved in their equipment, and as soon as funds 
permit, they should be increased, and continuation 
schools and evening schools established throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. Funds for 
this purpose should entirely be raised locally. 

These four kinds of education, in out opinion, 
should be vigorously pushed. Efforts should be 
made to retrench other administrative expenses, £0 
that larger appropriations may be set aside for the 
development of education. 

There have been persistent reports that the Boxer 
indemnity may be refunded to China by those 
countries which have not yet done so. If this 
should become a iact, then there is no better use 
to which it can be put than to found an educa- 
tional endowment with it which will perpetuate 
the memories of those countries that give as well 
as benefit the conditions of those people that re- 
ceive. A sure foundation for national security is 
public intelligence; a permanent guarantee for an 
international amity is an intelligent common under- 
standing. 

The following table gives the educational ex- 
penses for 1918-19 :— 

Table showing the Expenses of the Ministry 
of Education and other Subordinate 








Offices. 
(July ist, i1918—June 30th, 1919.) 
Classification. Ordinary. Extraordinary. 
$ 3 

The Ministry .. 480,000 8,000 
Schools directly control- 

led by the Ministry 1,689,444 314,855 
Subordinate Offices 179,195 48,000 
Scholarships for  stud- 

ents abroad 179,200 
Subsidies 376,200 12,000 
National institutions in 

the provinces 873,526 112,254 

Total ...$3,777,566 $495,107 

Grand ‘Total $4,272,673 
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Table showing Educational Expenses 
in the Provinces. 


Province. Estimated amount 
° 

Metropolitan District 252,361 
Chihli 5,415,015 
Fengtien 2,376,580 
Kirin 929,958 
Heilungkiang 541,044 
Shantung 2,619,850 
Shansi. 1,440,705 
Shens1 576,000 
Kansu 1,050,100 
Honan 1,091,646 
Kiangsu 3,958,186 
Anhui 525,904 
Chekiang 2,982,401 
Kiangs1 1,050,170 
Hupeh 1,178,152 
Hunan 1,387,500 
Fukien 707,794 
K wangtung 2,764,200 
Kwangsi ... 782,790 
K weichow 497,120 
Yunnan 1,192 033 
Szechuan 3,212,035 
Singkiang 81,063 
Jeho} 107,356 
Charhar 54,721 
Suiyuan 40,680 

Total ..- $54,815,362 


Extension of the National Police. 


The importance of the police as a factor in the 
administration of a country cannot be overstated. 
It helps to enforce laws and reforms as well as 
maintains peace and order. It is a pushing and 
maintaining factor at the same time, and therefore 
a service indispensable to the welfare of any so- 
ciety. 

We are about to disband our superfluous troops 
and to withdraw others which have, up w the 
present, been employed in the maintenance of 
peace and order in the provinces. The respon- 
sibilities hitherto borne by them will now have to 
be shouldered by the police, and in addition in- 
numerable reforming measures such as sanitation, 
census-taking, public morals, etc. will have to be 
enforced as a result of our civil reorganization. 
Therefore the extension of the police system in this 
country becomes all the more important. 

If one should make an investigation of the 
police in this country, he would find that there is 
a considerable degree of organization and efficiency 
in the metropolitan police, and that this efficiency 
decreases, as he travels from the provincial capital 
to the commercial port and from the commercial 
port to the district city. The latest statistics, in 
regard to police expenses give $4,225,000 for the 
national police, and $11,644,000 for local police. 
Even if the whole amount of some sixteen million 
dollars were applied towards the support of effec- 
tive police forces in the Metropolis, provincial 
capitals, commercial ports and important cities and 
towns, it would not be sufficient. Hence the 
police in small localities was largely neglected. 
The development of the police system will have to 
be conducted both intensively as well as exten- 
sively. The Ministry of Interior and civil gover- 
nors of different provinces will be asked to draw 
up a detailed plan concerning the extension of the 
police system into the small localities; and to 
establish within a specified period more police- 
schools to train officers and men, so that they fill 
the service efficiently. 

Three sources of revenue may be devoted to this 
purpose— 

(1) Funds that have heretofore been employed 
in the maintenance of local militia, or 
other local guards, in district cities, towns 

and villages. 


(2) If more funds are needed, additional taxes 
may be raised, but care must be taken not 
to go beyond the local financial ability. 

(3) The enforcement of the house tax. 

Of the three kinds of income, the first is one of 
long standing; the nature of the second is appar- 
ent, while the third is a special police tax, which 
for the purpose of maintaining the police should 
be introduced. Regulations governing the house 
tax should be drawn up and put into force, so that 
local funds may be available for the introduction 
of volice. Thus the national police system may 
be completed. 


Table showing the Cost of Maintaining the 
Police in Peking and the Provinces. 
(July 1918—June 1919.) 


| . Cost of National Police Cost of Loca] Police 
rONIICE Ordinary oplnaacy Ordinary craciaey 
Metropolitan 3 $ ~ $ 
District ...1,929,000 300,000 
Chihli .. 498,284 757,193 
Fengtien we 918,231 
Kirin 511,228 6,000 
Heilungkiang ... 29,500 14,139 168,248 
Shantung . 458,342 4,300 
Honan ... 63,729 1,047 250,523 
Shansi ... 203,016 1,500 25,481 
Kiangsu ,..2,462,520 300 262,254 
Anhui . 486,527 15,000 36,/88 
hiangsi 398,901 21,672 595,035 
Fukien ... 378,400 5,000 
Chekiang .. 965,299 40,000 5,628 49,117 
Hupeh ... 822,587 281 ,830 
Hunan . 630511 48,320 
Shensi ... 161,858 
Kansu ... 208,969 18,785 
Singkiang 74.160 
Szechuan .. 716,942 2,200 
Kwangtung ...1,043,027 1,001,529 
Kwangsl ... 209,466 
Yunnan . 296,440 192,543 
K weichow 164,721 
Jehol 73,834 3,000 383,664 
Suiyuan 86,346 1,697 
Charhar 109,147 11,653 
Szechuan 
Border 9,528 
Altai 14,292 2,160 
Total $13,402,708 462,026 4,074,166 151,505 





The total cost of maintenance of Government 
police is $13,864,734 and that of local police, 
$4.225,971. The grand total is $18 090,705. 


Tue Proworion cr Locat Setr-GOVERNMENT. 


During the last decade and a half, the question 
of local self-government has become one of in- 
creasing importance. Owing to its fundamental 
character, it has not yet been solved. Self-govern- 
ment seems to vary very much in different places. 
In European countries where self-government had 
its origin in charters, its scope is very large, and 
its powers are very extensive. In countries like 
Canada and Australia, it is even more developed, 
and is almost sovereign in character. In discussing 
self-government for this country, it is erroneous 
to hold up such advanced types as examples, for 
they are the evolution of historical conditions and 
therefore inimitable. What we should aim to at- 
tain is that which agrees with our past and insures 
progress for the future. We feel that self-govern- 
ment in this country should be of two grades; 
district self-government and provincial self-govern- 
ment, 

1.—District Self-Government. 


Unlike western countries, self-government, in the 
modern sense of the word, is a new thing in China 
and may be said to be the creation of the Central 
(Government. Under the late Manchu régime, 
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when self-government in cities, townships and yjj. 
lages was put into operation, little result wa; 
produced. This was because the areas were too 
small, the people too few and the funds too scanty 
In remote parts of the country where the people 
had never come into contact with modern Civiljza. 
tion, they did not even know what self-government 
meant and therefore did not evince any interest 
in it. No wonder it was that self-government they 
failed. On the other hand, the reason why it hag 
flourished in the west, apart from its historical 
traditions, is because the pemple, being educated, 
appreciate its value and are ready to bear the cost. 
Therefore if self-government is to be made a gue. 
cess in China, the best method of procedure seems 
to be the organization of model centres where the 
experiment can be made under prescribed condi. 
tions. It should be started in the large and 
populous districts where the necessary funds can 
be found, and then extended to the smaller and 
poorer districts which may be aided by the larger 
and wealthier ones. For the sake of success, it is 
inadvisable to start self-government in all districts 
simultaneously. 


9 —Provincial Self-Government. 


Since the establishment of provincial assemblies, 
provincial self-government has begun to develop. 
As the province is a composite unit, its self-govern- 
ment should be based upon the district, and serve 
as a union self-government for all districts. A 
provincial self-government should undertake to 
carry out those measures which are beyond the 
financial ability of any district to attempt, to 
settle disputes between districts, and to aid poorer 
ones to carry on their self-government. In regard 
to its assembly, it should comprise representatives 
elected by the district assemblies, so that the pm- 
vincial self-government may truly represent tha 
interests of all district self-governments composing 
it. Thus all possible sources of misunderstanding 
being removed, there should be no obstacles in the 
path of promoting reforms. 

In this connection, we may add that another 
reason why self-government did not thrive under 
the Manchu régime was because there were to0 
many grades of self-governing bodies which made 
the system complex, such as prefectural, sub-pre- 
fectural, district, city, township, and village self: 
governments. In our present plan, we have 
carefully avoided this error. We emphasize the 
model self-government centre, because it will be a 
good object lesson; we emphasize that self-govern- 
ment should first be undertaken in the larger and 
more populous districts, because more funds will 
be available for carrying out reforms. 


8.—Promotion of Self-Government Activities. 


The delegation of authority to loeal self-govern- 
ing bodies by the central government has for it 
purpose the promotior. of loca) well-being. So when 
self-government is put into effect again, emphasis 
should be laid upon results. ‘The evil obtained 
under the Manchu régime of placing too many offi- 
cials in the self-governing bodies must never be 
allowed to recur, so that funds set aside for the 
promotion of self-governing activities may not be 
diverted for other purposes. | 

In developing local self-government, ib 
felt that it should be divided into two stages. 
During the first stage. efforts should be Lgoe 
to the improving of all activities that still exist, 
and al] funds that were allotted for the use of loca 
self-government should continue to £0 to its e 
port. At the same time, plans for its improvemer 
and extension as well as for raising more income 
should be made. During the second stage, how 
ever, when more funds will have become = 
local self-government should be systematics 
extended according to plans that have been dra . 
up, and withal measures, like local agree 
municipal improvements, building of roads, deepé 
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ing of waterways, etc., should be undertaken on 
a large scale, so that the people may be bene- 
fitted. 

There are three ways by which new sources of 
lyeal revenue may be obtained for this purpose. 
The first is the creation of special taxes like the 
tax on domestics, luxuries, and such others as 
may be placed in the category of loca] taxes. The 
econd method is the introduction of surtaxes, such 
as those on land, income, licens2, etc., which, 
however, should not be imposed, unless the people 
sre equal to the assumption of this additional 
burden. The third method is the apportionment 
of national taxes; when the national revenue shall 
have improved. Such unclassified taxes as are col- 
lected by the Central Government and are of a 
nature similar to the local taxes may be allotted 
for the use Of local self-government. 


D.—Tue DEVELOPMENT oF \)UR Economic SysTEM. 


The economic development of a country forms 
the basis of its social and political stabinty. it 
x dependent on education indirectly, and on agr- 
culture, industry and commierce directly. Heuce 
it should be made our fixed policy to encourage 
and promote them. Unfortunately tor the moment, 
we are prevented from taking large steps in this 
direction, aS our financial conditions do not 
permit us to do so, But we are determined to 
stand for a policy by which all obstacles will be 
removed, sou that all our economic forces may Le 
called into free and fuil play. 

The first is the decadence of our national high- 
way system. By highway system, we mean our 
network of post roads and stations which existed 
iu the old days. Since their deterioration, mter- 
wommunication in the interior of the countny has 
practically stopped, and furmers, artisans and 
business men have consequently suffered a great 
deal. Althovgh railways and steamships are vital 
factors in the economic development of a country, 
yet we feel that to China and her people, from 
the economic as well as military and administra- 
tive points of view, nothing would more de- 
sirable and useful than a national system of up 
to-date roads and highways, connecting the length 
and breadth of the country over which motorcars 
and other modern vehicles may run. It will bene- 
fit local commerce and industry as well as amelior- 
ate the backward conditions of the people. 

At the present time, the immediate construction 
of a national system: of roads and highways hus 
an additional significance which we Must not over- 
look, On the one hand, we are going to disband 
the superfluous soldiers, and on the other, we have 
to find productive employment for them, What 
better combination can there be than to utilize this 
military labor in the construction of roads and 
highways, when it is released’ A tentative scheme 
has been drawn up which will be found in the 
appendix. According to this scheme, the system of 
toads will be standardized, graded and built hy 
periods, and foreign loans of sufficient size will 
probably from time to time, have to be made, in 
order to put it into effect. 

The other three obstacles which will be dealt 
With are the present chaotic condition of our fiscal 
system ; the existence of injurious taxes, and the 
restrictions inherent in our treaties and traditions. 
So long as these obstacles are allowed to stand, 
the economic development of our country is well- 
high impossible, 


1—The Construction of a National Highway 
System (found in the Appendiz.) 
2.—Currency Reform. 

Under the Manchu régime, many plans for the 
reformation of the currency system Were proposed, 
but none were put into effect. When the Republic 
Was established, a set of regulations governing 
“irrency reform was promulgated ; and they would 
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have been effective, if disturbances had not 
repeatedly broken out to interrupt their operation. 
Yo face the ever-increasing military expenses which 
had to be met, both the Central Government and 
the Provinces resorted to the unwise practice of 
issuing banknotes to an unlimited amount. As 
bad money drives out good money, the currency 
ii every province has been most adversely affect- 
ed, which in turn has reacted most disastrously 
upon commerce, fiscal reforms, industrial and 
financial conditions in general. For this reason, 
in 1913 it was proposed that the reform of metallic 
currency should precede that of paper currency, 
and that the silver standard should be considered 
before the gold, for at that time it was not 
necessary to borrow fcreign loans for this purpose. 


However, the situation has changed. More bank- 
notes have since been issued, and the markets are 
flooded with them. It seenis that measures to re- 
form coinage and banknotes should be undertaken 
at the sanie time. In order that this probiem 
may be solved, the only course open to us at tlie 
present time is to contract a foreign loan in gold. 
this being the case, the gold standard will have 
to be considered in preference to the silver. We 
hope, by this reform, that al! obstacles of a finan- 
cial character may be removed, our exports may 
increase, foreign capital may be attracted into the 
country, and our agricultural, industrial and com. 
mercial enterprises may be promoted. With these 
objects in view, we make the  foilowing 
proposals :— 


(a) The construction of a gold loan in order to 
adopt a gold standard. 

In accordance with a carefully worked out 
plan, by time and place, reforms based un 
gold or its equivalent, should be systematic- 
wily carried out to replace the existing sil- 
ver dollar, the silver dime, the copper and 
the cash. 


(c) Im accordance with a carefully worked out 
plan by time and place, based on gold or 
its equivalent, the banknotes now im cir- 
culation should systematically be withdrawn. 


(6) 


In connection with the execution of these re- 
forme, we propose that a currency reorganization 
bureau be established, so that Chinese and foreign 
financial experts may be engaged to work out these 
problems, 


3.—The Abolition of injurious Taxes. 


Among the injurious taxes, likin stands out fore- 
most. During the Taiping Rebellion (1850-64 A.D.) 
the Central Government, being unable to obtain 
money to meet military expenses, thought of a 
plan by which a one per cent, duty was levied on 
all goods passing every fixed point. This was 
called the likin. It was the original intention to 
abolish this duty as soon as the need for it was 
over; but, instead of that, likin stations, during 
the last few decades, have increased, and to no 
small degree, have contributed towards the strang- 
ling of our domestic commerce. Arrangements will 
be made to abolish this injurious tax as stipulated 
in our treaty with ‘Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan and Portugal made in 1902, and 
raise the customs tariff. Although by this mea- 
sure, our revenue may temporarily suffer, yet we 
firmly believe that with our economic development 
consequent on such condition, the loss will, in the 
end, be more than made up by the gain. 


Other injurious taxes which demand immediate 
abolition are those on gambling and lotteries. The 
evils of these taxes have long been recognized by 
the Central Government, which has never looked 
upon them with favor. Only in times of financial 
stringency, the provincial governments have in- 
variably resorted to them, because they form one 
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they are demoralizing, steps will be taken to effect 
their abolition. The same drastic measure will be 
applied to other harmful taxes, such as duplicated 
and unclassified taxes. As soon as our financial 
conditions improve, or new and beneficial taxes 
can be substituted for them. 


source of revenue on which they can count. As 


4.—The Removal of Restrictions in our Treaties 
and Traditions. 


Another cause which hampered our economic 
development is the restrictions inherent in our 
treaties with foreign powers, and in our historical 
traditions. There are four such restrictions. The 
first is the forbiddance of the exportation of salt 
and agricultural products. Lest famine and other 
calamities should overtake the people, tradition has 
always demanded that a look-out be kept for the 
exportation of such products. Thus in our treaties 
of commerce, it was stipulated that such articles 
should not be exported. Hereafter, such time- 
honored practices should not be given overdue 
observance, and all surplus salt and farm products 
should be allowed to be exported to foreign 
countries. 


The second restriction is the emigration of 
labor. Ever since the great war, Chinese labor 
has been much in demand, and it is believed that 
after the conclusion of peace, the demand may 
continue. § Heretofcre. our laborers were all 
ignorant people, and emigrated to foreign lands 
of their own accord. Now the Emigration Bureau 
has been established, and steps will be taken to 
encourage them to go abroad, Provision wil] be 
made to give them a suitable elementary education 
before they leave the country, so that they may 
later be able to do their work better and more 
efficiently. 


The third restriction is the question of mono- 
poly. During the first years of our intercourse 
foreign traders in Canton were at the mercy of 
the Thirteen Companies. So when the treaties of 
commerce were concluded it was stipulated that 
the privilege of monopoly should not be granted 
to merchants. This stipulation, however, does not 
conclude the Government itself from organizing 


emonopolies. It is the intention of the Government 


to make known to the Foreign Powers that, in 
order to enhance its revenue, it is contemplating 
to undertake monopolistic enterprises of such 
articles that come under this category. 


The fourth restriction is the right of domicile. 
Difference in language, customs and laws has given 
rise to such institutions as foreign settlement and 
ex-territoriality ; and the right of domicile has 
been denied foreigners which operates very detri- 
mentally to their interests. In recent years, we 
have come to a better mutual understanding, and 
at the same time our judicial administration has 
been undergoing radical changes, and is being 
organized after the best western models. It is our 
belief that the time is imminent for us to arrange 
with the Foreign Powers for the abolition of 
foreign settlements, and ex-territoriality, so that 
the people of the West may be accorded the right 
of domicile in any part of China, and that there 
may be mutual advantage in the development of 
our economic resources. 


Conclusion. 


Realizing the fundamental importance of the 
problem of military and civil reorganization, to 
the people of this country, we who have been 
entrusted with the weighty task of working out 
a solution have drawn up the above-outlined plan 
in a fair and impartial spirit. No cognizance has 
been taken of any partisan interests, be they those 
of the Central Government or the provinces, of 
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the North or South or of the old or new. The 
one dominating ideal that has guided us is the 
welfare of the whole country and the interests of 
the people. Further, we have carefully studied 
the present conditions of the country, the needs 
and sentiments of the people and the course of 
advancement of the world at large before the plan 
of solution is formulated. Let us briefly sum up 
the essential points :— 


(1) The military and civil reorganization should 
be undertaken in accordance with the finan- 
cial ability of the country. 

(2) The expenditure for military and civil affairs 
should be fixed according to the income of 
the budget. 
(3) In order to put through the military reorgan- 
ization, whatever expenditure that has not 
been provided for in the budget should be 
covered by a foreign loan. 
(4) In accordance with the amount of expendi- 
ture fixed for the civil administration, steps 
should immediately be taken to separate the 
military and civil officials in the provincial 
administration, and to introduce civil re- 
forms. At the same time plans should be 
made for the development of our economic 
resources so that administrative reforms 
along lines of education, industry, communi- 
cation and currency may be put into opera- 
tion. 


(5) In the matter of self-government, efforts 
should be made to preserve the existing self- 
governing institutions, and to work out plans 


for its development and extension. 


When the plan has been thoroughly discussed and 
adopted, the Government will be requested to put 
it into effect. It is the sincerest hope of all who 
are responsible for the formulation of this plan 
that, by its operation, the fundamental difficulties 
of China may be solved, and permanent good may 
accrue to the people of this country who may 
thereby be permitted to contribute their share to 
the progress of the world. 


APPENDIX. 
A New Narrionat Highway System. 


In China there was a National system of high- 
ways, which was known as the Government 
courier roads. Along the more important roads, 
equestrian-stations were established, while along 
less important ones, only pedestrian-stations were 
found. The postal service, operated on these roads 
under the direction of the Ministry of War, was 
well-regulated as regards the number of men under 
employment as well as the time the trips in be- 
tween stations were to be made. In inner and 
Outer Mongolia, similar stations were established. 


All courier roads having equestrian-stations 
radiated from Peking, each one terminating in a 
province; other with pedestrian-stations started 
from provincial capitals im different directions, 
joining other cities in the provinces and terminating 
on the borders of adjoining provinces. The delivery 
of despatches was regulated according to their 
degree of urgency. Horses and men were relayed 
at every station. The equestrian service could 
cover a distance from 200 li to 800 li a day, and 
the pedestrian service from 100 Ji to 300 li a day. 
In times antedating the introduction of the tele- 
graph the railway and the steamship, this system 
of postal service might be considered efficient. Not 
including the waterways, there were, in the differ- 
ent provinces, 1,764 equestrian-stations covering a 
distance of 124,414 li, and 14,400 pedestrian- 
stations over a distance 300,862 li. The following 
table compiled from authoritative records gives the 
details of these old postal highways. 


Table Showing the Old Highways of China. 


Equestrian Length Pedestrian Length 


Provinces elalluls il) il Olallwls Mn Ll 
Chihli 98 6,120 849 18,505 
Manchuria 101 6,540 — -- 
Shantung 46 2,/76 1,004 19,019 
Honan 66 4,150 802 17,332 
Shansi 78 5,953 999 31,1351 
Kiangsu 26 £1,905 592 9,852 
Anhwei 33 2,005 817 14,663 
Kiangsi 45 4,18 937 22,369 
Fukien 57 3,675 777 = 12,445 
Chekiang 34 2,880 847 10,653 
Hupeh 39 2,750 646 14,535 
Hunan 55 4,190 1,245 19,318 
Shensi 44 2,520 539 13,800 
Kansu 107 6,753 358 10,903 
Sinkiang 152 12,810 — << 
Szechuan 184 13,050 1,438 29,342 
Kwangtung 22 =: 3, 382 941 18,014 
K wangsi 35 4,070 599 12,804 
Yunnan 106 6,180 407 15,033 
Kweichow ;' 34 ~=s_: 11,910 474 8,500 
Jehol au a 6 570 69 2,358 
Mongolia 396 26,158 — = 
Total ... 1,764 124,414 14,400 300,862 











These old highways continued to be used tii! 
the time of the Revolution (1911), when the systexa 
was discarded, and fell into disrepair. In South 
China, land once occupied by highways has been 
partially encroached upon by farmers and placed 
under cultivation, while roads in the north, owing 
to neglect and their ever-deepening ruts, have, in 
rainy seasons, become ditches. In mountainous 
regions such as the Southwest, the paths with their 
rope-bridges have become natural insurmountable 
barriers. [hese highways had no fixed dimensions, 
grades, drainage and bridges. When the travellers 
came to a stream, they waded across, if the water 
was low; or were ferried over, if it was high. The 
condition of our highways, therefore, is desperate, 
and they can no longer be called or used as such. 

Furthermore time and circumstances have both 
changed. Science and commerce have become pre- 
dominant factors in modern civilization. What 
once sufficed no longer serves the purpose. The 


_ introduction of the railroad and the telegraph has 
marked the beginning of a new epoch which is 


revolutionizing our social and political life. On 
the one hand, we are making time and gaining 
speed wherever these innovations exist, but on the 
other, the great bulk of our people in the interior 
of the country who do not have access to these 
advantages have been seriously handicapped in 
their travelling by the decadence of these high- 
ways. With the revival of commerce after the 
conclusion of the world peace, the necessity for 
a good system of roads will become even more 
pressing. As free and easy communication is vital 
to the success of our reorganization plan -and 
lays the foundation for the permanent development 
of China, it is hizhly essential that a new national 
system of roads and highways be projected and 
built. As an aid to our better understanding of 
the importance of roads and highways, we shall 
give two short accounts of the highway develop- 
ment in the United States and Korea which in 
recent years have given the matter great attention. 


American Highway System. 


The bridges and highways in the United States 
were once operated on a business basis under 
private ownership, and tolls were collected for 
their maintenance. Even to-day in Harrisburg and 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, such bridges are still in 
operation. Later, the system of labor conscription 
was introduced, by which all male adults along 
the road had to contribute ten days of labor 
toward its npkeep and improvements, thus trans- 
ferring the control of roads into the hands.of the 


public, But this system was not a perfect one 
for the reason that it was unfair to the people jp 
the country, as the city residents were entirely 
exempted from conscription. To remedy this 
defect, the United States Government took oye, 
the control of roads and gave it to the counties 
In the year 1891, New Jersey was the first ty 
establish a state highway department, whose 
function it was to manage all the roads of the 
state, to test the materials and standardize the 
lines of the whole state. In a few years, this sys. 
tem was adopted by one state after another. New 
York State in 1906 appropriated a sum of 
. $50,000,000, and later, in 1912. a like amount for 
the improvements of 3,617 miles of state roads and 
8.380 miles of county roads. The same state 
adopted a road system which could be divided 
into four kinds: first, state roads, which wer 
kept up by the state: second, the county highways, 
maintained by both the state and the counties: 
third, the county roads, supported entirely by the 
counties; and fourth, the county roads, which were 
built with state aid. This system is largely follow. 
ed by all the other states to-day and the aggregate 
annual expenses for the maintenance of roads in 
the country amount to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. On the average the state pays 50 per cent., 
the county government, 55 per cent., and property 
owners along the road, 15 per cent. 

The following is the recently suggested plan of 
the Joint Highway Congress, It classifies the 
highways under three groups: the national, the 
state, and the county highways; and, further, each 
group is to be composed of three classes. 

National highways of the first class, passing 
through the main centres of population im the 
states, will be built of substanttal materials with 
a width of the right-of-way of not less than 100-it., 
end a surfacing not less than 60-ft., and will be 
able to stand a volume of automobile traffic of 
not less than 2,500 tons per day. All grade cross- 
ings of railways will be separated by overhead 
ot underground crossings. Great pains will be 
taken in making straight alignments and reducing 
grades. The road-bed and surface around all 
curves will be properly elevated, providing a speed 
of at least 35 miles per hour. Sidewalks ard 
cutters, etc., will, of course, all be included, but 
special emphasis with reference to national defense 
will be put upon the laying out of this class ol 
roads. 

National highways of the second class will be 
built in connection with smal! towns and villages 
where industries and commerce are not fully de- 
veloped. They will have a right-of-way of at least 
20-ft. in width and a surfacing of 60-ft., and they 
will be constructed of materials similar to those 
used in highways of the first class. 

National highways of the third class will pa* 
through sparsely populated sections of the Ccuul 
try. They will be built with similar materials as 
used in highways of the first class, and will have 
a right-of-way of 60-ft. in width and a surfacing 
of 40-ft. 

The bridges of the national highways will all 
be designed for 20 tons of motor traffic, but the 
width of the first class bridges will be 50-f.; 
those of the second and third classes, 40 and W- 
ft. respectively. | 

State highways of the first class will run throu, 
large towns and cities which are not reached by 


the national system, makiny connections with the 
national highways. They wiil be designed Ol 
wil 


traffic similar to the national highways, a0¢ ©" 
have a right-of-way of 60-ft. with a surfacing % 
24-ft. to W-ft. 

State highways of the second class will have 4 
right-of-way of 49-ft with a surfacing of 18-tt. 
to 24-ft. Except by written permission, 10 traffic 
of more than 16 tons will be allowed. 

State highways of the third class will be de- 
signed to have a right-of-way of not less than 30-ft 
and a surfacing of not less than 18-ft. 
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Country roads are to be built according to local 
needs. 

Lhe proposed system is to form a net work of 
national highways. 
ways are to be built first, so that they may form 
| the trunk lines, while the district and 
roads will be built later. 

As the Government is constituted at present, all 
public construction, with the exception of national 
| highways which come under the Ministry of Com- 
and the number of roads was twenty-two with a munication, is in charge of the Ministry of Interior. 
length of 2,200 21, Two years later, the appro- | At the same time, the laying out of these highways 
priations were increased by a little over two | will affect the movements of troops. So the pro- 
million dollars, and the period of six years was blem is a complex one. Unless a special Burean 
shortened to four. Since then, greater efforts have called the National Civil Engineering Bureau 


County highways will vary with localities de- 
pending upon the intensity of traffic, and, there- 
fore, no definite rules can be laid, but they must 
have a surfacing of not less than 16-ft. 





Highway Development in Korea. 


In 1907, Japan began to plan for the laying out 
of a highway system in Korea. According to the 
plan, the system was to be completed in six years, 


been made in the construction of roads and high- with a nurober ot branches in the provinces for the | 


ways. T he present plan consists of 17 first class | purpose be created, the carrying-out of this plan 
highways with a length of 4,644 di; 78 second class | will meet with tremendous difficulties. In the cr- 


National and provincial high- 


country | 


by the National Civil Engineering 


highways with a length of 17,786 li, and a length | 
of 20,586 7i of third class highways. This scheme 
is very far-sighted and provides for a system of | 
36.400 li of highways in an area of 50,000 square /i. 
These roads are to be constructed in three, 
periods, The first period was from 1911 to 1918 | 
during which time the most important highways | 
were to be built. The total lengths was 12,800 /17, | 
or 64 per cent. of the grand total. The 3,492 it | 
of first class and 8,310 li of second class highways | 
cost about Y¥.10,000 000. The second period be- | 
gins in 1919. The roads to be built during this | 
period are 1,192 /: of the first class, and 5,478 I: of | 
the second class, as 35 per cent. of the grand total. | 
The important bridges that have not been built 
are to be completed in this period. The budget | 
for road construction is another Y.10,000,000. 
Work for the third period will mainly be to 
improve and repair the existing roads. From 1910 | 
to 1915 in a period of six vears, the Central Gov- | 
ernment in Korea spent atont Y.11,270,660, and 
the local governments about Y.1,705,760 on high- | 
way construction. First and second class highways | 
are mostly improved and Maintained with govern: | 
ment ald, One li of first class highway costs about 
Y.2,000, while that for the second class is aboat | 
Y 830. | 
Our Proposed Highway System. | 





The national highway system which we propose | 
to build will consist of four classes of roads, | 
namely, first class or national highways, second | 
class or provincial highways, third class or district 
highways, and fourth class or country roads. | 

National highways, following approximately the 
routing of the old highway system, will radiate 
from Peking to different provincial capitals, | 
Mongolia, Tsing Hai, Thibet, important commer- | 
cal ports, and places of military importance. | 
These are to be built and maintained solely by the. 
Central Government. : 

Provincial highways will start from provincial 
capitals to different cities and larze towns in the 
provinces and also connect un with the national | 
highways, These roads are to be improved and_ 
maintained solely by the Central Government. 


struction. 


ganization of this bureau, foreign experts and re. 
turned students with technical knowledge 
experience will be engaged as chief and assistant 


engineers, so that the whole system may be care- 


fully worked out, standards adopted and estimates 


made for all classes of highways. As regards the | 


use Of private properties, the encouragement of 
local improvements ard the division of respon- 
sibilities between the central and local govern- 
ments, special laws will be passed to regulate 
them. 

The National Civil Engineering Bureau having 
been outlined, the next thing to be considered is 
the organization of the engineering corps. It 1s 
intended that in the formation of these engineer- 
ing corps, disbanded soldiers will be employed, so 
that they may be prevented from doing mischief 
and withal their labor turned to economic account. 
One of the reasons why Emperor Chin Shih-huang 
(246-210 A.D.) built the Great Wall and Emperor 


Sui Yang-ti (605-616 A.D.) the Grand Canal—two | 


rid | 
hee Lifting equipment. 


monuments of labor at which the western 
have been marvelling—was their desire to utilize 
the labor of their soldiers ere they became a 
threatening factor to the peace of the country. In 
our disbandment scheme, we propose to divert a 
part of the disbanded soldiers into this line of 
work. 

According to our plan, the engineering unit wiil 


be the regiment which will be composed of about 


500 men including the surveying, engineering and 
construction parties. 
them in elementary surveying, designing and con- 


are located, the intendant or ‘‘ taoyin ’’ will act as 
the supervisory official who has charge of all ad- 
ministrative matters relating to highways. In 


matters affecting the use of private properties the 
encouragement of local co-operation on the part of | 


the gentry, the settlement of claims in case of dis- 


_ putes, etc., he wil! be assisted by magistrates under |- 


his control. Also he will act as paymaster. In the 
assignment of duties, the regiment takes orders 
direct from the sub-bureau «f highways established 
in the province. In _ the 
work under the direction of an engineer attached 


and | 





Instruction will be given 


In the circuit wherein the regiments | 





field, the laborers 


473 


tv the regiment: otherwise they will be controlled 
by military officers of the lower rank such as 
majors, captains, lieuteuants, etc., who have lett 
the army and received permission from the Min- 


istry of War to join this service. In addition to 


the matter of control, the officers of the regiment 


will have to instruct their laborers in regard to 


their duties and responsibilities, and to help out 


in general matters concerning the regiment and its 


work. As regards engineers, they will be engaged 
Bureau, and 
chief en- 


will work under the direction of the 


-gineer in accordance with plans which will have 


been decided upon. 
An engineering regiment will consist of the fol- 
lowing persons :— 


1 major 4 foremen 

1 chief secretary 9 carpenters 

1 engineer 9 blacksmiths 

1 secretary and inter- 2 masons 
preter 9 bricklayers 


6G miscellaneous laborers 
4 service-men 
4 captains (of laborers) 


48 armed guards 
1 chief surveyor 
8 assistant surveyors 


20 helpers 30 sergeants (of laborers) 
1 head foreman 330 laborers 
1 secretary 30 other service-men 
Total 508 men. 
Equipment 


Tents and. cooking utensils, etc. 
Spades and sliovels, etc. 
Baskets, ropes, etc. 
Blacksmith’s tools. 

Carpenters’ tools, etc. 

Masons’ tools, etc. 

Surveying instruments. 

Light railroad outfits 

Road rollers. 


Pumps, etc. 

Ammunition for armed guards. 
Military telephones, etc. 
Sanitary supplies and equipment. 

If the above scheme is carried out, about 400 
regiments or approximately 200,000 disbanded 
soldiers can be utilized in highway construction, 
since it is the plan to place 4 regiments or 2,052 
men in each of the 94 circuits in the country. 
When the highways are built, every part of the 
country will become accessible. Not only 
will travelling be free and easy, but local com- 
merce and industry will thrive, and the social 
and political life of the people will improve which 
cannot but bring blessings to the people of this 
country directly and increase the welfare of man- 


kind indirectly. As the necessity for a system of 
roads and highways like this is extremely urgent, 
and as it will be some little time before national 
revenues can be appropriated for improvements vf 
this kind, it is our intention to negotiate a foreign 
loan from time to time based on the actual needs 
to put this national scheme through. 





Chinese Fiscal Statistics—Military Statistics— 

Foreign Loan Figures. 
This article contains tables which are both interesting and valuable. 
Many of them are here available for the first time. 
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Tne Present Mititary Forces UNDER THe Conrron oF tHe CENTRAL AND ProvinciAL GoVERNMENTS WITH THE NAMES oF THEIR COMMANDERS AND THEIR PRESENT STATIONS. 
Kinds Name of Troops Picraga . Stations Remarks Kinds Name of Troops monn Stations Remarks 
Central Gov’t Luchun {st Army Corps Tsai Cheng: hsun = Suiyuan Chihli Luchun jst Mixed Division Wang Cheng-ping South Hunan 
. - 9 end _s,, ‘s Wang Chan-yuan Wuchang » 9 and 9 9 Yen Hsiang-wen ” 
» » » Srd-y, ‘9 Wu Pei-fu © Hengchow _ ' 3rd is é. Sino. Vao-nan 
a " - 4th , » Yang Shan-teh Hangchow ‘4 $9 4th ; ‘3 Chao Yin Machang, Chihli Reorganized 
r r ” Oth ep Hsu Si-yuan Nanking » Sth i, Shang Teh-chuan Techow 
” ” »” ‘thy, ' Chang Ching-yao Changsha | Asun- fang. or provin- 3rd Detachment Chao King-pan Ninsze 
” - » dth 4 3 Wang Yu-sheng Shasi cial troops Each detach- 
- es s 9th 4 ” Wei Chung-hang = Nanyuan Lens edn 
- 53 ‘9 10th is + Lu Yung-ziang Shanghai 4th » Iny Kwei Chaoyang tains approx- 
’? »? >» 11th »» ” Li Kwei-yuan Changsha | imately five 
” ” '» 12th ss, vs Chen Kwan-yuan Nanchang . regiments 
” ’ ” sth ss, ‘» Li Tsing-tsai Hsi-yuan 4 Guard Corps Machang, Chihli Reorganized 
of ” 9 15th a9 ” Liu Sing Nany uan Stationed at Va- from Hsun 
» » » 16th ) Wong Ting-tseng Puchen rious points in Fang-tui for- 
” ” ” 20th ” Fan Kuo-chang Yochow their jurisdic- ces Nos. 1, 2, 
” r 9 25rd 9 9 Chu Tung-feng Peiynan tion 5, 6, 7, 8. 
. " Ys 24th » ” Ma Liang Tsinan Fengtien Luchun 27th Army Corps Sun Lieh-cheng Fengtien 
?? ” ’ 25th ? ~~. Cheng Vung- “yung Paoting ” »» 28th ” ” Ki King- chen Chinchow, Peichen 
rr ‘5 9 Ist Mixed Division Pan Hung-Kyuin Yui-hsien ‘4 = 29th i mi Hu Tsin-sun Tai-nan 
» 9 ‘3 2nd - 9 Liu Yao-long Ichang |Fengtien temporarily Ist ‘5 3 Chang Kin-wei Changsha 
- - = 4th _ - Chang Sih-yuan Tungkwan organized Luchun 
>? »> 0 oth ? ” Chang ‘Tsung-chong Yuisheng 9 9) Ist Mixed Division Liang Chao-tung Changsha, Hunan 
‘3 ” ‘i 7th K: ‘5 Tang Tien-shih Yenchow i e 2nd my ze Chen Tien-sun Hsinming, Changtu 
oe a . 8th >» ” Hsu Chan-feng Chengchow 4 3 jrd ‘ .. Tsai Pun-ping Zinhai 
92 »? ” 13th ” ” Li Ting-tse Tzupah YY »” 4th 3 ”» Wang Liang- cheng Chenchow 
7 ” »? 15th ” 9 Kwan King-hsu Han- “han ¥9 9 5th Liu Hy an- -chiu Sifeng 
is ‘5 9 16th 9 5 Feng Yu-ziang Chang-teh ne fe Ist Division of Infantry Wang Si-ping Hsinping, Shensi 
i 7 - 17th -' - Chang Lien-sung Yunyang re >» Ist Brigade of nae Liao Chin-fang Hsin Ping 
- _ se 16th - on Tsao Yun-hua Hsiangyang " a 2nd -. Chang Yung Hsinking 
is “ os 20th = - Wu Chang-chih Tsining | Hsun-fang Right Detachment. “WY 
” o - 21st . ‘3 Sung Chuan-fong Wuchang regiments and 4 com- 
- ry = 24th ‘5 ‘3 Wang Yung-chien Yenping panies of constabu- 
9 - » 426th = re Soong Pong-han Loyang lary Ma Lung-tuan Fenchuang 
” 26th 9 9 Song Tse yang Langfang Kirin Luchun Ist Army Corps Kao Shi-ping Along Chinese 
9 r ‘> 27th . Ys Chu Chi-ziang Hsuan-hua | Eastern Railway 
” ” 28th Chang Ting-hsun Loyang " 9 Ist Mixed Division Pei Chi-hsun Changel.ang 
2 divisions of reserves Wu Kwan- -sing In the vicinity of r ” 2nd ‘9 ‘9 Kao Feng-cheng Hunchun 
Chinchow & Ichang - - 3rd s . Tao Ziang-kwei Harbin 
1 brigade of infantry . »» » » Ath ” x Kao Shi-ping Fu Lung-chien 
1 regiment of mountain ‘i One large 9 5th Yao Pei-tseng Manchuli . 
artillery » ae company is|Heilungkiang Luchun 19th Mixed Division Pao Kwei-ching Provincial capital 
19 large ‘companies rs 9 equal to one. (Acting) 
1 regiment of bodyguard a es regiment, of a Ist Mixed Division Lis Chong-loh Suihua 
4 battalions of machine infantry = bs 2nd 7 zs Chang Ming-chiu Manchult 
guns ' ‘9 - s lst Mixed Division 
2 regiments of pioneers a ‘5 of Cavalry Yuan Ching-ung Pailaichene 
1 company of artisans re - ‘i 2nd Mixed Division . 
” 3 % 1st Division of reserves, | of Cavalry Chang Kwei-wu Chinghsincheng 
7th Army Corps Liu Tseng-yu Changsha is ‘ Ist Mixed Brigade Wu Shi-ji Hurho 
2 - 4 2nd Division of reserves, - 2nd ‘3 Li Shao-pei Hulan 
Nichan 7th Army Corps Liu Tsao-chen i Shantung Luchun 5th Army Corps Chang Shu-yuan ~~‘ Tsinan 
35 reciments Jiang Kwei-ti Jehol ( Reorganized jj $3 lst Mixed Division Chaug Keh-yao Yusheng 
Sin-an-wu-chun 4) regiments Ni Shih-chung Hsuchow, Anhui from Ding- - ‘i 2nd - e Chu Pan-tsao Tengchow 
wuchun. ” » 3rd 3 - Chang Pei-yung Tsaochow 
Tsenwuchun 3 mixed divisions Lung Chi-kwan Siaochan Machang > " 4th c, ss Chang Shen-nyi Tungchang 
Teensoonchun 10 regiments of infantry Li Chen-hua Sian vy = 5th - Li Sung Tungchang Ma Liang has 
and artillery "= “ Ist Division of New | 7. ro been made 
Luchun Division of reserves, Liu Han Hangchow Troops Ho Feng-yu Kin-hsiang Commander 
4th Army Corps ‘» - 7th Mixed Division Sung Chung-shien Yui-hsien of 24th Army 
te let Division of Reserves, Shanghai » 9 47th ” » Ma Liang Tsinan Corps. No 
10th Army Corps | i successor has 
» 3 2nd Division of reserves, _ rae as tet been = ap- 
iVth Army Corps pointed yet. 
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Tue Presenr Mrivirary Forces UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS WITH THE | 


Kinds 


Shantung Luchun 
3? a5 
Honan Luchun 


a, a, 


Heun-fang 


Nichun 


33 


3) 


Newly trained 
Hsun-fang 


a? a» 


Hung Wei Chun 


9 99 
a9 9 
+B gy” 
9 ”” 
95 99 
] 99 
? 
59 99 
Bs 9) 


Anhui Anwuchuon 


Kiangsi Luchun 
LB ’* 


xD 99 


Name of Troops 


Name of 
Commanders 


1st Division of Reserves Chen Pao-lung 


end ” 

lst Mixed Division 

and + 

Vanguard, 8 regiments 
of infantry and l 
regiment of cavalry 

West detachment, 3 
reyimients of infantry 
and 4 regiments of 
cavalry | 

13 regiments of infan- 
try and cavalry 

Forces under control of 
Yupeh Occupation 
commissioner, 2 regi- 
ments of infantry 
and cavalry 

Left Detachment, 4 re- 
giments of infantry 

Right Detachment, 5 
regiments of infantry 
and cavalry and 4 
regiments doing pat- 
rol duty 

3 regiments Front De- 
tachment, 

8 regiments of infan- 
try and 1 regiment 
of artillery 

6 regiments of infantry 
1 regiment of cavalry 
1 regiment of artillery 

3 regiments of infantry 
doing patrol duty 

South Detachment, 3 
regiments of infantry 
dning patrol duty 
2nd Army Corps 

19th 

1st Mixed Division 


+t ” » 

76th de ” 

ist - - of 
Reserves 

2nd Division of Re- 
serves 

Troops doing patrol 
duty 

Reserves, 4 brigade of 


infantry and 1 regi- 
ment each of cavalry 
and artillery 

8 detachments,  to- 


gether with  regi- 
ments of artillery, 
cavalry and Haun. 
fang 


3rd Mixed Division 
Sth 


2nd Division of In- 
fantry 


Chang Wha-ping 
Chen Sheng 

Tsai Teh-kwei 
Wu Chung-tung 


Cheng Kin-yung 


Pao Teh-chuan 


Fan Yu-tien 


Ting Hyang-liang 


Ma Tse-ming 


Kwan Teh-chi 
Tien Tso-ling 


Chao Chieh 


Yuan Pu-hwang 
Yuan Chia-chi 
Chu Hsi 

Yang Tsun-pu 
Ma Yu-chen 


Chen Tiao-yuen 
Chang Chen-kwei 


Liu Huati-sun 


Pei Pao-san 


Ni Shih-chung 


Chen Kwang-kwai 


Ting Yao-lan 
Wang Hsien-ting 


Stations 


Shantung 
Shantung 
Hopei 
Kwanshan 
Nanyang 


Chi-yuan 


Kweiteh 


Anyang 


Loyang 


Chie-hsien 


Kaifeng 
Yih-hsien 


Kaifeng 


LP 
Hsinyang 
Soochow 
Chinkiang & Kian 
Huatvang 
Hsuchow 


Yangchow 
Kiangsu 


*9 


+? 


Haichow 


Wuhu, Fungyang * 
and Pengyu 


Kian 
Tayu 


Kan-hsien 


Remarks 


The scheme 
to reorgan.- 
ize it into 
4 mixed di- 
visions has 


been —_ sug- 
gested to 
the Min-| 
istry 





Kinds 


Kiangsi Luchun 


Hunan 


,» a 


|Fukien Luchun 


a” 2) 


33 a” 


| y > 
Chekiang Luchun 


9 9) 
9 99 


Kwangtung Luchun 


oo as 
” Be) 


Kwangsi Luchun 


Shansi Luchun 


LB 9 
Le ’? 
+9 a? 
a9 9 
2* 9 


Shenst Lu chun 


NAMES OF THEIR COMMANDERS AND THEIR PRESENT STATIONS. 


Name of Troops 


lst Brigade of In- 
fantry 

Ist Provincial Defence 
Brigade 

2nd Provincial Defence 
Brigade 

3rd Provincial Defence 
Brigade 

4th Provincial Defence 
Brigade 

tst Mixed Division 

ord ” ” 

Sth ee, a9 

Guard Corps 

18th Army Corps 

3rd Mixed Division 

4th 


29nd Division of In- 
fantry 

Ist Army pa 

end _,, 

10th Mixed Division 

1ith = 

Ist — Corps 

2n¢ 


Guards of Military 
Governor's Office 

ist Anny Corps 

ist Mixed Division 

2nd ys 

Guards, 45 regiments, 
Shaochin troops, 15 
regiments 

lst Army Corps 

2nd_si,, a 

10 ~=regiments 
patrol duty 

Ist Mixed Division 

2nd Mixed Division 


doing 


érd a, EP 
4th ry ‘ 
Sth - = 
ist " 
2nd - sg 
Ist ys ss 
and 9 9 
ord 55 
4th Division 

5th . 

6th 


Ist Brigade of Cavalry 
and 93 LB 99 
ard 3? 5) 33 
4th 5 ie - 

1 Mixed Brigade 

1 Educational Brigade 


Name of 
Commanders 


Li Ting-kwei 

Liu Tien-chun 
Soong Han-tsai 
Hur Shien-ling 


Heu Shih-far 
Chang Chin-tang 
Chang Chin-yao 
Chu Shih-hwang 
Kiang Yun-an 
Wang Mau-saung 
Lu Chin-san 

Liu Tsu-lung 


Ist Division of ‘Infantry Ing Tung-yu 


Nan Yuen-chao 


Yao Kien-ping 
Chuang Tse-ping 
Tang Kou-mu 
Wang Chi 
Tung Pao-shuen 
Chang Tsai-yang 
Chow Chin-chen 


Shang Cheng 

Ma Kai-soong 
Kung Fan-wei 
Chao Tsai-wen 


Kao Kwan-nan 
Shih Han-ying 
Liu Shih-lnng 
Tseng Ki-shien 
Chang Pao-ling 
Wong Pei-hoo 
Han Chin-zur 
Pei Hung-yi 
Chang Fan 

Chao Hwei-kong 
Kiang Hung-mou 
Tau Hwa 

Chang Hung-yuen 
Chen Chien 


Hweipeh District troops Ma Ho-tsing 


doing patrol duty 
4 regiments of Military 
Governor’s Guard 
Cavalry Division 


Ting Yao-siu 


Stations 


Kinkiang 
Lienhwa 
Kaisan 
Kan-hsien 


Kiukiang 
Changsha 


a? 
Hwaying 
Changsha 
Tchang 
Shih-sur 
Sze-nan 
Wuchang 
Wuchang 


Fukien 
Amoy 
Fukien 
Foochow 
Amoy 
Hangchow 


12 


Taiyuan 
Su-hsien 
Tatung 
Hotung and 

Yuchen 
Tatung 
Tin gfun 
Tali 
Leechuan 
Tungkwan 
Sian 
Puchen 
Ty Ch nan 
Sian 
Hsia-kwal 
Buchen 

9 

Binyu 
Tali 
Hyangloh 


Sian 


Yulin and Yenan 


Remarks 


about one 
brigade 


GIGI “ENA, 
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Tue Present Mittrary Forces UNpderR THe CONTROL OF THE CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


Winds 


Szechuan Luchun 


»») yy, 


99 5) 
Kweichow Luchun 


” ? 


Yunnan Luchun 
Yunnan 
Kansu Sinkienchun 


Hsun-fang 
(at ‘Tsinchow) 


Hsun-fang 

(at Suchow) 
Hsun-fang 

(at Hochow) 


Tsingsuichun 
Hsun-fang 

(at Ninghsia) 
Hsun-fang 

(at Kanchow) 
Weiwuchoan 

(at Liangchow) 
Hsun-fang 

(at Ninghai) 
Kansu Lungtung 

Hesun-fang 


Sinkiang Luchun 


Hsun-fanz 


LE 


Name of Troops 


lst Army Cerps 
2nd ” ” 
ord yy * 
lst Army Corps 


Two army corps and 
one division reor- 
ganized from ‘‘the 


Independent Corps’’ 
lst Army Corps 

2nd ry ” 

Left Army, 5 regiments 
of infantry, 1 regi- 
ment each of cavalry 
and artillery 

Right Army, 6 regi- 
ments of infantry 
and 1 regiment of 
cavalry 

Bodyguard 4 compan- 
ies of infantry and 1 
company of cavalry 

Provincial Defence 
troops and_ guards 
three regiments of 
infantry 

3 regiments of infantry 
and 1 regiment of 
cavalry 

Hsun-fang 4 regiments 
of cavalry 

2 reciments of infantry 
and 1 regiment of 
cavalry 


12 regiments of infantry Ma 


About 15 regiments 


2 regiments of infantry Ma 


About 6 regiments of 
Hsun-fang 
6 regiments of infantry 


4 regiments of cavalry 


Hesunfang, 13 regiments 
of infantry, 4 regi- 
ments of cavalry 

Ist Mixed Division 

Ili Mixed Brigade 

Kersuh Mixed Brigade 

1 regiment of infantry 

1 battalion each of ca- 
valry and bodyguard 

Central Detachment, 6 
regiments and 4 com- 
panies of infantry, 
3 regiments and 3 
companies of cavalry 

Front Detachment, 3 
reviments of tnfantry 
and 6 regiments of 
cavalry 


Name of 
Commanders 


Wu Pan-kwei 


Wu Tung-chen 


Kung [Fan-chin 


Wu Tieh-chen 


Yang Shu-teh 


Chang Ho-sun 
Chang Ting-pan’ 
Ting-hsiang 
Ma Fu-ziang 


Chi (acting) 


Ma Chi 

Loh Hung-tao 
Tsiang Soong-ling 
Yang Fei-hsia 
Ma Fu-shing 
Wang Pu-tuan 


Chang Hung-zur 


Ma Fu-shing 


Stations Remarks 


Stationed at Szechuan 


about 13 
regiments 
Kung Sin-tung 


Di Dao-hsien 


Tuchun yamen 


Lanchow 


Tien-sul 


Suchow 
Hochou 
Hochow 
Ninghsia 
Chang-yen 
Kuyuan 
Sining 
Pingliang 
Harmi 

li 
Hanchang 
Tacheng 


Inside city 


Sulur-hsien 


Kinds 


| Hsun-fang 


3? 


Sinkiang Hsun-fang 


9 ) 


| Jehol Luchun 


Hsun-fang 


/Charhar Lunchun 


H uai-chun 


| ”” 
| Hsun-fang 


») 


»? 


|Suiyuan Luchun 


| Szechuan Border 


Altar Luchun 


| Talbahata Luchun 


Thibet 


Name of 
Commenders 


Name of Troops 


Left Detachment, 4 re- 
giments of infantry 
and cavalry, and 1 
company of artillery 

Right Detachment, 1 
regiment of infantry 
1 battalion of cavalry 
and 1 company of 

aoan troops 

Rear Detachment, 1 re- 
giment of infantry 1 
battalion of cavalry 
and 1 company of 
constabulary 

1 regiment of infantry 

Other troops, seven re- 


Tang Dih-an 


Ma Foh-ming 


Tu Ling 


Yang ‘Tsung-yung 
Civil Governor act- 


gsments and three ing as comman- 
companies of infan- der 
trv, six regiments 
and 3 companies of 
cavalry 
Ist Brigade Cheng Wen-yuan 
and Weng Chi-kou 


"y 
Central Detachment, 5 
regiments of infantry 
East Detachment, 5 re- 
giments of infantry 
North Detachment, 5 
regiments of infantry 
4 regiments of cavalry 
doing patrol duty 
1st Mixed Division 
and 9 ”? 

1 regiment each of in- 
fantry and artillery 
4 reciments of infantry 
lst Detachment—regi- 
monuts of cavalry 
2nd Detachment—dé 
giments of cavalry 
3rd Detachment—3 re- 
giments of cavalry 
4th Detachment—3 re- 
giments of cavalry 
2 regiments of infantry 
doing patrol duty 

1st Mixed Division 

Ist Brigade of Cavalry 
(temporarily organiz- 
ed) 

About 800 men doing 
patrol duty. 

6 regiments doing pa- 


Yuan Kwang-cheng 
Li Chan-yuan 
Chan Ching-hsu 
Liu San-sung 
Tien Yu-wong 

Hu Yi-zur 

Tan Chi-yao 


Tan Chin-ling 
Chao Kien-tsai 


re-Ting Chang-fah 


Wang Ming-jiang 


Chang Fah-chang 
Wu Vang-yi 
Li Han-chang 
Ni Wen-hang 


trol dut:7 
Rorder Mixed Division Chen Yar-ling 
Border troops, 11 regi- ve | 
ments 
1 brigade and 1 regi- 
ment 


2 regiments © 
1 company of cavalry 


WITH THE NAMES OF THEIR COMMANDERS AND THEIR PRESENT STATIONS. 


Stations 


Okasu 


Tacheng 


Chengsi 


Dihwa 


23 


Tsuitsesan 
Chiufung 
Fengchien 
Pingchan 
Kailu 
Outan 
Charhar 


Kalgan 
Tulun 


Fen rcheng 
Taoling 
Purtai 
Wangcheng 
Fengchien 
Fengchien 


Suiyuan 
Kweihua 


Stationed at various 
points 

Stationed at various 
points 


Szechuan Border 


? 9 


Altai 
Talbahata 


Tatsuilu 


Remarks 
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Russo-French Loan Frs. 400,000,000 Russo - French Principal 20 days before July July 1, 1896 July 1, 1931 Frs.211,243,899 \ 

Bank ... ... 944 49% Customs Ist. Interest 20 days before | 

Ist January and July ... 36 

Sritish - German British - German Principal 20th of every month, Apr.20, 1896 Mar. 20, 1932 £9,205,221 | 

LOan ax, aa wis £16,000,000 Banking Interest 20th of every month 36 | | 

Corption ...94 5% Customs 

British - German | British - German Principal 5th of every month, Mar. 5, 1898 Feb. 5, 1943 £12,130,257 25/1000 | 

LOA coh A me £16,000 0CC =Banking Interest 5th of every month... 45 18s. 4d. 


Corption ... 93 4.5% Customs & 
Likin of 7 
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Places Hk. T's. 
Boxer Indemnities Hk.Tls.450,000,000 4% Customs & Principal end of every month, Jan. 31, 1902 Dec. 31, 1940 411,080,789 
Salt Interest end of every month... 40 
Arnhold. Karberg Skoda Werke Principal 14 days before De- Dec.31, 1913 Dec 51, 1916 £60,000 Last Instalment of Prin- 
First Loan ~ £300,000 Rep. by Arn- | cember 31, Interest 14 days cipal amounting to £60,000 
hold Karberg 95 6% #£Peking before June 30th and Decem- became due December, 
Octroi ber 3ist.... 5 1916, but not paid. 
Arnhold, Karberg Austrian Syn- Principal 14 days. “before.  De- | | 
Second Loan _... £450,000 = dicate Rep. by cember 31st, Interest 14 days Dec. 31, 1915 Dec. 31, 1921 £360,000 £60,000 became due in 
Arnhold, Kar- before June 30th and Decem- December, 1916, but not 
berg... ... 95 6% Peking ber 3lst ... ... 10 paid. Outstanding amount 
| Octroi | is £360,000. 
The Crisp Loan ... £10.000,000 C. Birch | Principal and Interest 12 days Mar.31, 1922 Sep. 30, 1952 £5,000,000 25/1000 
actually paid Crisp & Co.... 89 5% Salt before end of March and 
over £5,000,000 September ... 40 | 
Reorganization T.oan £25,000,000 Quintuple Bank. Principal and Interest 14 days Jan. 31, 1924 Dec. 31, 1952 £25,000,000 25/1000 
ing Group ... 84 5% Salt before end of every month ... 47 soins 
Arnhold, Karbherg _ Skoda Werke Principal 14 days hefore De- Dec.31, 1915 Dee. 31, 1917 £200,000 £100,000 became due 
Third Loan _... £300,000 Rep. by Arn- cember 31, Interest 14 days December 1916, but not 
hold, Karberg 95 6% Taxes on _ before June 30th ad Decem- paid. Outstanding amount 
itle ber 3ist ... ... 5 is £200,000. 
Deeds | 
> ro w cr hall 
Name Amount Agent ac 28 Commission Securities Annual snl hard Principat x ge har tie —_ ‘Tanrer Balance to date Remarks 
Chicago Bank Loan. $5,000,009 Chicago 91 6% 5/1000 Proceeds of Principal 10 days before 3 November 1. $5,000,000 
Sank Wine and November 1st. Interest 10 1919 
Tobacco days before May Ist and 
monopoly. November Ist. | 
Japanese Banking Three loans Yo'kohama 7% 1/100 Government Entire interest deducted in 1 ¥.30,000,000 
Group. amounting to Specie Treasury advance. 
Y.30,000.000 Bank Bills. , 
Telegraph Loan. Y.20,000,000 Exchange 8% Profits and Principal January 14th and 5 April, 10, ¥.15,000,000 This loan was 
Bank Property of July 14th. Interest of half 1923 made by the Min. 
Telegraph year in advance. istry of Communi. 
Administra- cations. The Min- 
tion. istry of Finance, 
however, took over 
Y.15,000,000 and 
holds itself res- 
ponsible for the 
repayment, 
Kiwei Railway Loan. Y.10,000,000 Exchange 7.5% Government Renew- Y.10,000,000 
, Bank Treasury able half 
| Bills. yearly | | 
Mining & Forestry §Y¥.30,000.000 Exchange 7.5% Kirin & MHei- Principal January 14th and 10 August 1, Y.30 000,000 
Loan Bank lungkiang July 14th. Interest half 1928 
Mines and year in advance. 
Forestry 
and their 
| | mee ss income. 
Manchurian & Mon- Y.20,000,00 Shinyih B% Property of 40 
golian Railway Taiwan & Railroad. 1929 1,959 
Loan, Chosen | 
Tsi-Shun-K H Y.20,000,000 ue 
si-Shun-Kao su .2),000,000 Shinyih 8% Property of 40 | 
Railway Loan. Taiwan & Railroad. 1929 1,959 
Chosen 
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ZLY 


Naine Amount Agent 


Austrian 
Capitalists 
Rep. by 
Arnhold, 
Karberg. 

Austrian 
Banking 
Group 


First Austrian Loan £1,200 000 


Second Austrian Loan 


£2,000,000 


Third Austrian £500,000 


Austrian 
Banking 
Group 


[.oan 


£1,235,000 Austrian 
Banking 
Group 


Austrian Extension 


Loan. 


375, Chinese 
ee British 
Corp. 


Chinese-British 
poration Loan. 


Cor 


Banque Industrielle Frs. 150,000,000 Banque _ 
Loan actually deli- Industrielle 
vered F'rs. 
32,115,500. 


Y¥.56,000,000 Shinya 


Chingyu Loans. 
ial Company 


i 


OB 
" ¥ 


F'rs. 100,000,000 Banque 
actually deli- Industrielle 
vered F'rs. 


$2,115,500. 


Chingyu Advances. 


Tota) 


Commission 


Securities 


Taxes on Title- 
Deeds. 


Taxes on Title- 
Deeds. 


Taxes on Title- 
Deeds. 


Taxes on Title- 
Deeds. 


6% 25/1000 Profits of Pe. 


king-Mukden 
Railway. 


5% 25/1000 Profits of new 


FOREIGN 
ex °8 
52 ef 
wu 8S 
92 6% 
92 6% 
92 6% 
8%, 
91 
82 
94 6% 
5% 


89.25 


industrial 
ent erprises. 
Shortage to 
be made up 
by Kiangpei 
Wine taxes. 


Government 
Treasury 


Bills. 


Annual payment of Principal 
and Interest 


Principal 14 days before Decem- 
ber 31st. Interest 14 days 
before June 30th and Decem- 
ber 3lst. 


Principal 14 days before Decem- 
ber Slst. Interest 14 days 
before June Wth and Decem- 
ber 3lst, 


Principal 14 days before Decem- 
ber 3st. Interest 14 days 
before June 30th and Decem- 
ber 3lst ; 


Principal 14 days before Decem 
ber 31st. Interest 14 days 
before June 30th and Decem- 
ber 3lst. 


Principal 14 days before Feb. 
ruany 20th. Interest 14 days 
before February 20th and 
August 20th. 

Principal 14 days before March 
Ist and September lst. Inter- 
est 14 days before March lst 
and September Ist. 


Principal September Sh. Inter- 
Se March 9th and September 


Principal May Ist. — Interest 
May lst and November Ist. 


Chinese 


Loans Inctupinc Boxer INpeMNITIES BALANCED up To JANuARY 10rn, 1919. 


of Principal 


Term of 
Years 


5 December 
31, 1915 


5 Pecember 
31, 1915 


4 December 
$1, 1915 


6 December 
31, 1916 


20 February 
20, 1924 


50 March 1, 
1929 


& September 
9, 1919. 


5 May 1, 
1915 


First Payment 


31, 1920 


Last Payment 


of Principal Balance to date 


Remarks 


December 


£800,000 £400,000 became due 
31, 1917, 


December, 1916, 
but not paid. Out- 
standing amount 
is £800,000. 
£1,333,500 £667,000 became due 
December, 1916, 
but not paid. Out- 
standing amount 
is £1,333,500. 
£333,500 £166,500 became due 
December, 1916, 
bnt not paid. Out- 
standing amount 
is £333,500. 
£1,233,000 When first  instal- 
ment of three 
Austrian loans be- 
came due Decem- 
ber, 1915, post- 
ponement for such 
repayment, was ar- 
ranged on a five 
vear basis and first 
instalment of one- 
fifth was to he 
paid in December, 
1916, but was not 
done. Hence whole 
amount stil] stands, 


December 
o1, 1917 


December 
351, 1917 


December 


February 


20, 1934 Poe 


September — Frs. 100 000.000 


1, 1963 


¥.5.000,000 This sum representa 
advances which 
were Overdue and 
by special _—_ar- 
rangement, pay- 
ment was _post- 
poned. 

This sum represents 
the amount of ad- 
vances yet to be 
paid. 


May, 1919. 


F'rs. 6,423,100 
May, 1921 


Frs. 10,416,666 


Currency 1,158,210,543.18. 
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Chinese Loan Agreements 


Agreement with Japanese Banking Group for First Advance of Yen 10,000,000 


WHEREAS the Chinese Government desires 
ts borrow the sum of Yen 10,000,000 as an 
advance of the Supplementary Reorganization 
Loan which it is proposed to negotiate with the 
Four Banking Groups, and 

WHEREAS the Japanese Banking Group 1s 
prepared to undertake the matter 

THEREFORE the Minister of Finance, repre- 


senting the Government of the Republic of China 


(hereinafter called ‘* The Chinese Government ’’}, 
and the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. (hereinafter 
called ‘“‘ The Bank ’’), representing the Japanese 
Banking Group, have drawn up this agreement at 
Peking, the clauses of which are as follow :— 


I—The Bank undertakes to make an advance 
of Yen 10,000,000 within ten days commencinz 
from the date of this Agreement, to be paid over 
to the Chinese Government in accordance with 
the procedure laid down in Article IV of this 
Agreement. 


The Chinese Government authorises the Bank 
to issue in Japan within ten days commencing from 
the date of this Agreement Chinese Government 
Treasury Bills to a total amount of Yen 10,000,000 
the proceeds of such issue to be used for the 
making of the present advance, 


The date of the Treasury Bills shall be that on 
which they are issued and their designation shall 
be “Treasury Bills of the Sixth Year of/ the 
Republic of China’? (Sixth Year of Dai Djeng, 
Japanese Calendar). 


II.—The term of the National Treasury Bills 
shall be one year from the date on which they 
are issued; ten days prior to the date of repay- 
ment the Chinese Government shall hand to the 
Bank the full amount of Yen 16,000,000 for the 
purpose of making repayment. The Chinese 
Government shall make full provision, in Shanghai 
sycee and/or national currency, of the equivalent 
of Yen 10,000,000, being the amount payable in 
Japan, and making payment to the Bank of 
Shanghai, the rate of exchange to be settled with 
the Bank either on the same day or at any time 
within six months previously . Should the Chinese 
Government happen to have bond fide funds in 
Yen lodged in Japan, not specially remitted there 
for the purpose of redeeming the National Trea- 
rury Bills, then these funds may be avasled of 
for making repayment ten days before due date, 
only the bank must be given two months prior 
notice, 


IlI.—Interest on the National Treasury Bills 
shall be at the rate of Seven per cent. per annum 
commencing from the date on which they are 
issued, the said interest first to be deducted on 
the date on whilch the Bilis are issued, f.¢., the 
Bills are to be discounted at 93 per cent. of their 
face value, 


IV.—From the net amount of proceeds of the 
Bills issued, as stated in Article III, a commission 
of 1 per cent., éi.e., Yen 1 on each Bill of Yen 100 
face value, together with the cost of printing the 
Treasury Bills, probably amounting to Yen 3,000, 
is to be deducted by the Bank; the whole amount 


(7'ranslation). 


of balance of proceeds remaining is to be placed 
three days after the date of issue to the credit 
of the Chinese Government and to be held to 
the order of the Minister of Finance with the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., at Yokohama, the 
Bank to allow interest on the funds at the rate 
of 3 per cent. per annum, 


The above proceeds are to be remitted to China 
by the Bank, the amount to be remitted each 
week to be arranged with the Bank but not to 
exceed Yen 2,000,000 in any one week. 


V.—The proceeds of the Treasury Bills are to 
be devoted solely to administrative expenditure 
for the months of July, August and September 
of the present year, as per separate detailed state- 
ment to be communicated to the Bank and attach- 
ed to this Agreement. 


VI.—The Treasury Bills are to be secured on 
the whole receipts of the Chinese Salt Gabelle, 
with the exception of the receipts of the Chinese 
Salt Gabelle already designated as security for 
prior loans not yet paid off. 

VII.—The terms and conditions of the proce- 
dure to be followed by the Minister of Finance 
when drawing upon the proceeds of the Treasury 
Bills shall be entirely as laid down in Article 
XIV of the Chinese Government Reorganization 
Loan of 1913 Agreement. 

VIII.—On the day on which the National 
Treasury Bills are issued in Japan, in accordance 
with Article I, of the present Agreement, the 
Minister of Finance, representing the Chinese 


Government shall temporarily issue one compre- | 


hensive Treasurv Bill of the Chinese Government 
for Yen 10,000,000 which is to be deposited with 
the Bank in Peking as evidence of the transaction, 
and it is agreed that this comprehensive Treasury 
Bill is to be returned by the Bank to the Ministry 
of Finance for cancellation on the day on which 
the printing, of all the National Treasury Bills 
referred to in the next paragraph shall have been 
completed. 

The form, language and denomination of each 
of the National Treasury Bills to be issued in 
Japan shall be settled by the Bank, after study of 
examples of Foreign National Treasury Bills issued 
in Japan, in connection with the Chinese Minister. 
to Tokyo. 

The National Treasury Bills shall be signed and 
sealed by the Minister of Finance as well as by 
the Chinese Minister at Tokyo as evidencing that 
agreement of the Chinese Government to the issue 
of the National Treasury Bills and its responsi- 
bility for the debt thereby incurred. The Gov- 
ernor of the Bank must sign and seal the Bills 
as evidence that he is acting as agent. 

The Chinese Government shall, on the day on 
which this Agreement is made, telegraph instruc- 
tions to the Chinese Minister at Tokyo to act in 
accordance with the provisions of this clause. 

IX.--When the National Treasury Bills are 
becoming due, should the Chinese Government 
desire an extension of the term of advance it must 
notify the Bank accordingly two months prior to 
the due date and the bank shall consent to under- 


take the issue of a second series of one-year 

National Treasury Bills in place of the old. The 

terms of issue and manner in which it is to be 

made are as set forth below :— 

(1) The issue of the second series of National 

Treasury Bilis must be made three days 
prior to the date of expiry of the present 
National Treasury Bills. The amount of 
interest to be deducted and commission to 
be paid to the Bank shall be arranged one 
month prior to issue in accordance with the 
market conditions then prevailing. 
Ten days before the date of expiry of the 
present National Treasury Bills the Chin- 
ese Government must calculate the amount 
of difference between the sum of Yen 
10,000,000 repayable on account of this 
present National Treasury Bills and the net 
proceeds of the second issue of National 
Treasury Bills, and having made adequate 
provision of the equivalent of such amount 
in Shanghai sycee and/or national currency 
shall make payment to the Bank in Shang- 
hai for remittance to Japan, the rate of 
exchange for the transfer to be settled the 
same day with the Bank. 

(3) The Chinese Government agrees that com- 
mencing from the date of issue of the second 

_ series of National Treasury Bills, regular 

payments from the receipts of the Salt 
Gabelle shall be made to the Bank at Shang- 
hai, to constitute a Sinking Fund for the 
repayment of the National Treasury Bills. 
Interest on the Sinking Fund must be al- 
lowed by the Bank at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum. The dates of the payments and 
the amount payable on each occasion shall 
be arranged with the Bank one month 
prior to the issue of the second series of 
the National Treasury Bills. 

(4) With the exception of the three preceding 
clauses the rest of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed and conditions to be observed shall 
all come under the provisions of this present 
Agreement. 


(2 


— 


X.—On the conclusion cf the Supplementary 
Reorganization Loan the present National Treasury 
Bills shall constitute a first charge on and be 
repaid out of the proceeds of the said Loan. 

XI.—The provision of this present Agreement 
shall be officially communicated to the Japanese 
Minister in Peking by the Waichiaopu. 

X1iI.—Feour sets of this Agreement are executed 
in Chinese and Japanese, two sets to be retained 
by the Chinese Government and two by the Bank; 
in the event of any doubt arising regarding the 
interpretation the Japanese text shall rule. 

(Peking) 28th day of August, 1917. 


(Sgd.) Liane Cur-cnao, 
Minister of Finance. 
For the Yororama Specie Banx, Lap., 
(Sgd.) Masunosuxse Opacrrt, 
Manager. 
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DESPATCH FROM THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE. 


Ministry of Finance, 


THE FAR EASTERN REVIEW 
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Peking, 28th August, 1917. The Ministry of Home Affairs :— 


To the YoKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Lrp., 
Representative the Japanese Group. 


GENTLEMEN,—Article V of the Agreement made 
on the 28th instant between the Chinese Govern- 
ment and your Bank for an adaynee of Yen 
10,000,000 states :—‘* The proceeds of the National 
Treasury Bills are to be devoted solely to adminis- 
trative expenditure for the months of July, August 
and September of the present year, as per separate 
detailed statement to be communicated to the Bank 
and attached to this Agreement.’’ 

We have now the honour to hand you herewith 
for your information the separate detailed state- 
ment referred to, to be attached as an annex to 
the present Agreement as stated in Article V 
thereof. 


We have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servants, 
MINISTRY OF FINAN®<E. 


(Seal). 


Advance of Yen 10,000,000 equal to, say, 
$6,500,900, which if ts pronosed to devote to ad- 
ministrative expenditure for the months of July, 
August and September: allocation as follows :— 


STATEMENT. 
Total 
$ $ 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs :— 
Expenses for the Lega- 
tions abroad sane 573,819.00 


Expenses for the Minis- 
try proper 

Expenses for Police 

Expenses for the Yamén 
of Infantry General... 188,000.00 


[EE + 


103,333.20 
514,039.66 


= ——E 


The Ministry of Finance :— 


Expenses for the Minis- 
try proper. 
Expenses for the Bur- 
eaux, Factories, De- 
partments and Offices 
helonging to the 
Ministry . 
Expenses for the Presi- 
dent’s Yamén 
Expenses for the Bur- 
eaux belonging to the 
Cabinet si ; 
Expenses for the Imper- 
ial Pension 
Expenses for the Yan 
eau of Compilation of 
History of Manchu 
Dynasty : 
Expenses for the Cen- 
sorate (P’ing Cheng 
Yuan) 

Expenses for the Bar. 
eau of Audit ... 
Pay for the eight Corps 

of Banner men 


92,757.00 


50,000.00 
168,000.00 


102,000.00 
666,666.00 
27,968.00 


27,214.00 
84,138.00 
830,000.00 


Ministry of Army :— 


Expenses for the Minis- 


try proper 140,900.00 


Total 
$ $ 
inistry of Army :— 
Salaries and allowances 
to the various bureaux 





Agreement for Second Advance of Yen 10,000,000 


Or. January 6, 1918, an agreement for a second 
advance of Yen 19,000,000 as an advance of the 
Supplementary Reorganization Loan which it has 
been proposed to negotiate with the Four Banking 
Groups, was signed hy the then Minister cf 
Finance, Wang Ko-ming, acting for the Chinese 
Government and Kimpei Takeuchi, assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of the Yokohama Specie Bank. The 
terms of the agreement were zimilar to the fore- 
going except that the desicnation of the bills was 
made ‘‘ Treasury Bills of the Seventh Year of the 
Republic of China,’”? and the loan was to be de- 
voted to ‘‘ the reimbursement of loans previously 
made by the Bank of China to the Chinese Govern- 
ment as per separate detailed statement to be 
communicated to the Bank and attached to this 
agreement, and the Bank of China is to employ 
money so received to bring abont the restoration 
of the value of their notes."’ The following is the 
list of advances made by the Bank of Chira 


Advance of Yen 10,000,000 egual to, say, 
$6,400,000 which it is proposed to devote for the 
reimbursement of loans effected to the Chinese 
Government by the Bank of China in order to raise 
the value of the notes of the said Bank. 


Advances made in January, 1917 :— 


Expenses for the various Battalions 
of the eight Banners 

Expenses for the Manchu Imperial 
House vee 

E>. penses for the Board of General 
Staff 


Expenses for the office of Chiang 
Chun 


Expenses for the Minictey af War... 


Expenses for the Administration 
Court sia sd am i 
Expenses for the Metropolitan 


Police Office ... . 
Expenses for the Inspector ‘General 
of the Discipline of the Army ... 


Expenses for the Ministry of 
Justice = 8 45 a3 
Kxpenses for the Board of Audit... 


for the Cabinet .. 
Expenses for the Statistical Baresn 
Expenses for the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce os 
Ministry of 


Expenses 


Expenses for the 

Education ar 
Expenses for the Parliament of 
Councillors 


JUNE, 1919 


Total 
> 








of the various Divi- 
sions under the Minis- 
try 5 - .»» 2,000,000.00 
605,372.86 T'he Ministry of Navy :— ls 
Expenses for the Minis- 
try proper 68,800.00 
Expenses for the vari- 
ous Commanders-in- 
Chief, Men-of-war 
and Schools belonging 
to the Ministry 300,000.00 
. : 568,800.00 
The Ministry of Justice :— 
Expenses for the Minis- 
try proper . $4,000.00 
Expenses for Courts and 
Gaols 150,000.00 
ets = FM ONT 
The Ministry of Hducation :— 
Expenses for the Minis- 
try proper... _... ~—-80,000.00 
Expenses for Schools, 
Bureanx and offices 
belonging to the 
Ministry ... $00,000.00 
————— 380,000.00 
The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce :— 
Expenses for the Minis- 
try proper 100,000.00 
Expenses for Grounds 
belonging to the 
2,008,723. 00 Ministry 60,000.00 
—————_ 160,000.09 
Grand Total .-- $6,440,714 86 
Equal to, say, Yen 10,000,000. 
Advances made in January, 1917 :— 
$ 3 
Expenses for the Parliament of 
415,145.49 Representatives 261,550.00 
333,300.00 $1,735 ,030.68 
50,000.00 Advances made in Februar , JH17 — 
$ 
24,882.60 Expenses for the various Establish- 
69,282.01 ments under the Ministry of 
| Education (for January) 9,535,00 
17,807.00 Expenses for Students abroad 13,333.00 
Expenses for the Parliament of 
157,019.83 Councillors 138,416.00 
Expenses for the Parlipitent: of Re- | 
50,000.06 presentatives ... 261,550.00 
Expenses for the Ministry of ‘Interior 51,666.59 
27,000.00 Expenses for the Office of Chiang 
40,500.00 Chun 24,882.60 
55,293.75 Expenses for the Law Compilation 
11,468.00 Bureau 17,986.60 
Expenses for the President's Office 104,000.00 
50,000.00 Expenses for the Ministry of | 
Finance viewer, swe, «By 1 O1,OD 
35,333.00 ear at 
$674,104.60 
138,416.00 


JUNE, 1919 


e 
Advances made in March, 1917 :— 
Expenses for the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce ... ... 50,000.00 
Expenses for the Administration 
Court... 17,807.00 
Expenses for the “Ministry af Navy 354,400.00 
Expenses for the Board of General | 
of Staff a ee =e 50,000.00 
Expenses for the Ministry of 
Justice ... 27,000.00 
Expenses for the Supreme Court 17,492.60 
Expenses for the Board of Mongolian 
Thibetan Affairs... 20,549.00 
Expenses for the Manchu Imperial 
House .. 100,000.55 
Expenses for the Ministry of For. 
eien Affairs 35,642.00 
Expenses for the Law Compilation 
Bureau = 17,986.60 
Expenses for the “Metropolitan 
Police Office . 157,019.83 
Expenses for the various Battalions 
of the eight Banners 415,580.61 
$946 477.64 
Advances made tn April :— 
Expenses for the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs (various Legations for 
February) 32,546.00 
Expenses for the ‘Ministry of Navy 
(March) 24,400.00 
Expenses for the Board of Cera 
Ball <= 25,000.00 
Expenses for the Office of Chiang 
Chun 24 882.60 
Expenses for the Ministry of Com. 
munications 40,000.00 
Expenses for the various Establish- 
ments under the Ministry of 
Education (March) . 12,033.00 
Expenses for the Loe: i Educations 
of Purposes (March) , 28,000.00 
Expenses for the Ministry of In- 
terior (March) mR 51,666.60 
Expenses for the Board of General 
Staff ... 25,000.00 
Expenses for the Boned of kadlit.. 40,500.00 
Exni n<es for the Ministry of War... 67,447.01 


Expenses for the Administration 


THE FAR EASTERN REVIEW 
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Advances made in April :— 
Expenses for the Board of Mon- 
golian and Thibetan A fairs 20,549.00 





Court - 17,807.00 
Expenses for the Bureau of Manchu 
Records ' 13,984.00 
Expenses for the Ministey of pee 
culture and Commerce | 50,000.00 
Expenses for the Ministry of For. 
eign Affairs... 58,642.00 
Expenses for the Minister of Fun 
tice 5 27,000.00 
Expenses for the Parliament of 
Councillors... 138,416.00 
Expenses for the Parliament of 
Representatives ... 261,550.00 
$949,423.21 
Advances made tn May, 1917 :— 
Expenses for the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce " 50,000.00 
Expenses for the Inspector- General 
of the Discipline of the Army, 
etc. (April)... 50,000.00 
Expenses for the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs . 38,642.00 
Expenses for the Ministry of Navy 34,400.00 
Expenses for the Board of Mon- 
golian and Thibetan affairs ; 20,495.00 
Expenses for the Parliament of 
Councillors ee aes 138,416.00 
Expenses for the Parliament of 
Representatives oe 261,550.00 
Expenses for the Inspector- General 
of the Discipline of the Army 20,000.00 
Expenses for the Office of Chiang 
Chun... 35,293.60 
Expenses for the President’s office... 104,000.00 
Expenses for the Yamen of the 
Commander-in-Chief of Gendar- 
meries -” = sin Fas 94,000.00 
Expenses for the Metropolitan | 
Police Office - _ 157,019.83 
$1,003,816.43 
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# 
Advances made in June, 1917 :— 
Expenses for the Ministry of 
Education (May) ..... 40,000.00 
Expenses for the Bureau of Statis- 
tics (May)... 11,078.00 
Expenses for the Board of ‘General 
Staff... 50,000.00 
Expenses for the Board of Andit . 40,500.00 
Expenses for the Ministry of J axtice 27,000.00 
Expenses for the Ministry of In- 
terior... 51,666.60 
Expenses for the Board of Mon- 
golian and Thibetan Affairs ... 21,142.00 
Expenses for the Metropolitan Police — 
Office ... 157,019.83 
Expenses for the Burean of Manchu 
Records Bs 13,984.00 
Expenses for the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs... 58,642.00 
Expenses for the Office of Chiang 
Chun ... 37 526.93 
Expenses for the Supreme Court .. 17,492.60 
Expenses for the Manchu Imperial 
House (March) - 50,000.00 
Expenses for the Manchu Imperial 
House (May) .. . 250,000.00 
Expenses for the President’ s Office 
Social allowance, etc. ™ ... 104,000.00 
Expenses for the Pao-An ‘Police 
Troops ... = 12,000.00 
Expenses for the Precident’ s Guards 7,396.90 
Expenses for the Yamer of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Gendarmeries 
(June) 94,000.00 
Expenses for the Procuratorate ... 6,000.00 
Expenses for the High Ccurt of Jus- 
tice 9,200.60 
Expenses for the Local Court of Tas 
tice ... 25,000.00 
Expenses for the various Jails 18,497.00 
Expenses for the Law College 7,250.00 
Expenses for the Students abroad.. 13,333.00 
$1,102,727.96 
The total sum advanced during the ist half 


year of 1917—Amounted to $6,411,580.72 or about 
Yen 10,000,000. 


Agreement for Loan for Plague Prevention 


Peking, 18th January, 1918. 


The Honourable 


Tre Presipent oF THE PLAGUE 


PREVENTION CoMMISSION. 


Tue Ministry or INTERIOR. 
Tue Mryistry or France. 


GENTLEMEN.—With reference to vour application 
for a credit of $1.000,000 for the purpose of 
plague prevention, we have the honour to inform 
you that we have now arranged with our Banks 
in Shanghai to advance up to the amount of 


Shanghai Tls. 
Shang hai Ts, 


720,000 in three 


instalments of 
240,000, payment to be made at 


Shanghai. Tientsin or Peking at the option of the 


Banks respectively, as follows : 


The first instalment to be paid within five days 
from completion of this letter of agreement ; 
payment of the second and third instalments to be 
Made subject to ten davs’ notice to be given after 


Chinese New Year (old style). 


The proceeds of the said instalments are to be 


hel 


easurers appointed for the 


d to the joint order of the Chinese and Foreign 
purpose whose 


names will be communicated to us and the re- 
ceipts for each instalment are to be signed and 
his official seal by the Minister of Finance and 
countersigned by the Chinese and Foreign Trea- 
surers, 

Interest at the rate of Seven per cent. per 
annum to be charged upon each instalment cal- 
culated from the date of the respective receipts. 

Repayment of the total sum advanced to be 
made from the monthly releases of surplus Salt 
revenue in Shanghai to the Chinese Government 
commencing from the month of June next at the 
rate of Shanghai T!s 100.009 each month, with the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
Banane de_ TI.’Indo-Chine, Russo-Asiatic Bank 
and Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. are authorised 
to deduct in equal shares from such monthly Salt 
revenue releases and the Chinese Government un- 
conditionally guarantees that the total sum ad- 
vanced with accrned interest shall be repaid by 
the 3lst January, 1919. 

This letter is in duplicate and we have the 
honour to request that you will signify your con- 
firmation and acceptance of the above conditions by 


afixing your signatures and official seals to the 
clause below, retaining one copy of the letter for 
record and returning the other copy to us. 

We also enclose receipts for the first instalment 
of Shanghai Tis. 240,000 which please return to 
us after being signed and scaled in the manner 
prescribed above. 


We have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servants. 


(S¢d.) E. G. Hriurer. 
R. Sarnt Prerre. 
I. pt Hover. 
K. Taxervcnt. 


We hereby confirm and accept the conditions 
above stated. 
(Sgd.) CHranc Cao Tsuns, 
Cn’ren Nenc Hsvn, 
Wanc Ko Mr. 
(Seal of Ministry of Intertor) 
(Seal of Ministry of Finance). 
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ENGINEERING, FINANCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL 


RAILWAYS 


Projected line to Haichow.—A further survey 
has been made between Hsuchowfu, on the rail- 
way between lLientsin and Pukow, and Haichow 
on the sea coast, with the object of finding a suit- 
able route for the projected continuation of the 
line now operating between Hsuchowfu, and Mien- 
chen, westwards of Honanfu, and known as the 
Lung-hai Railway. Previous surveys proved un- 
satisfactory owing to the low lying nature of much 
of the country traversed, and the survey recently 
completed was undertaken on a _ route further 
north to take advantage of the higher land along 
the Shantung border. If this line is built, as 
called for in the original contract with the Bel- 
cians, a seaport will be created at Haichow. The 
original object was to secure a further seaport on 
the coast and develop it to be a worthy terminal 
of what will sometime be the longest railway 
traversing China from east to west. 


Raising the Tsin-pu Line.—In order to avoid 
interruption to train services on the northern see- 
tion of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway by possible 
floods, as occurred during the great flood at Tien- 
tsin, a considerable length of new embankment is 
being made much higher than the existing one, 
southward from the Tientsin West station. The 
earthwork is already practically completed, and 
the necessary stone work is now being carried out. 


Equipment for Manila R. R. Co.—The Manila 
Railroad Company has received 60 freight cars of 
the 200 under order. Ten modern locomotives are 
also ready for shipment. Within two months, as 
a result of the additional equipment, the freight 
now waiting transportation will have been taken 
eare of, while the new cars will be sufficient to 
insure that the road will be able promptly to 
handle all future demands for a considerable time 
to come. The cars, which are of modern design 
in every particular, are all of the 28-ton type, 
equal to the largest now on service on the road, 
and far exceeding the average car capacity, which 
is from seven to 10} tons. Half of the 200 cars 
are box cars, while the remainder are flat cars. 
General Manager Westerhouse has also an- 
nounced that plans for 25 new open passenger 
coaches for third-class traffic, which have not 
previously been submitted for tenders owing to the 
fact that war conditions made prices exorbitant 
and deliveries uncertain, hare now been turned 
over to the road’s board of diro tors for approval, 
and tenders on them will be asked for in the 
United States in the near future. 


Receipts of §.M.R. Co.—The business of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company during the 


fiscal year 1918 proved very satisfactory. The 
total receipts of the company amounted to 
Y¥.44,406,500;,—Y. 19.187,676 from passengers, 


Y.29,953,120 from freights, Y.1,019.335 from ware- 
houses, and the rest from miscellaneous sources. 
Compared with the returns for the preceding year 
the amount shows an increase of Y.9,948,582 or 


23 per cent. 
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Receipts of Japanese Government Railways.— 


The receipts of the Railway Board of Japan 
during the fiscal year ending in March last 


amounted to Yen 228,245,000 from traffic and Yen 
8,000,000 from other sources, making a gross total 
of Yen 236,245,000, while the total expenditure 
amounted to Yen 2,000 million. Thus the net 
profit for the vear amounted to Yen 36,245,000, 
which exceeds the estimates by about Yen 
13,745,000. The increase is principally accounted 
for by the raising of passenger fares and freight 
since last summer. Details are as follows : 
Increase over 
preceding year 


Revenue. ae : 
Passengers ... 100.750.000 35,602,000 
Freights _ 107,494,000 20,357,000 
Others | sus 8,000,000 

FE xpenditure. 
Working expenses 156 000.000 
Payment. of interest 42 000.000 
Subsidy to light rail- 
Ways sat 1,500 000 
500.000 


Reserve 


Shanghai Tramways.—The following is the 
trafic return of the Shanghai Tramways (Foreign 
Settlement) for the month of April, 1919, with 
figures for the corresponding periods last year :— 


April, 1919. 
$166,176.68 
41,221.68 


Gross Receipts vie a 
Loss by curreney depreciation 
Effective Receipts ...Mex. $124,955.00 


Percentage of loss by currency 


depreciation 26.02 
Car Miles ran 560,420 
Passengers Carried ... 7.546.745 

April, 1918. 
Gross Receipts me mG $133,774.35 
loss by currency depreciation 30 .270.64 


Effective Receipts ...Mex. $103,503.71 


Percentage of ioss by currency 
depreciation 23.96 
Car Miles run 334 ,246 
6,091 678 


Passengers Carried .. 
Recent weekly figures have been as follows :— 


Week Ending : Effective Passengers 
receipts carried 
April 30th $29,590.19 1,795,771 
May 7th 31,404.89 1,896,189 
May 14th ... 28,943.71 1,763,446 
May 22nd ... 28,461.30 1,733,826 


Receipts of Korean Railway.—The total receipt of 
the Chosen Railways for the month of March last 
amounted to Y.1,772,623, comprising Y.1,093,624 
from passengers (1,064,073 in number) and 
Y.678,999 from freights (222,908 tons). The figures 
show an increase of Y.596,852 or about 30 per 
cent, as against the returns for the preceding 
month. 


Cable Railway for Kuling.—Work hag been com- 
menced on the construction of a cable railway 
which will link Kuling, the summer resort, with 


AND 


NEWS 


Kiukiang. It is hoped to finish construction jr 
time for service this summer. A passenger car 
made of aluminum and holding twelve persons, 
will make the trip in about twenty minutes. The 
cable line will ryn from the rest house at, Liep. 
hwatung to Kuling Gap; the remainder of the 
journey will be made by motor car. 
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MINING 


Mining Leases in Siam.—The Siamese Gover. 
ment issued 80 mining leases in 1918; Australian, 
French and Danish companies having secured 
valuable concessions, The completion of the 
Siamese Southern Railway extension has directed 
attention to the mineral bearing area the line 
traverses. 

Sino-Japanese Mining Syndicate._A Sino. 
Japanese mining syndicate has been formed at 
Moukden, three-fifths of the capital of a million 
dollars having been provided by the Japanese. The 
new company has mining rights covering 5,7 
acres in the neighborhood of Liao Yany Hsien, 
where the iron deposits are reported to be very 
rich. 


Good Coal Seam Opened in Manchuria.—The 
Hokang Mining Company has opened a coal seam 
more than 67 miles long at Holikangtzu. The 
output is now being sold in Harbin, Sansing and 
other localities, and it is proposed to construct a 
light railway from the mine to the Sungari, some 
47 miles distant. 

Japanese Coal Output.—The total output of 
coal in Kyushu last year was 20,555,278 tons, in 
quantity showing an increase of 3.4 per cent. and 
in value showing an increase of 100 per cent. 
over the preceding year, the total value being 
Y.206,120,344. Sales were 17,742,724 tons, valued 
at Y.159,701,621, the value of sales showing an 
increase of 87 per cent. 








Mineral Output in Siam.—The output of Siamese 
metallic tin in 1918 amounted to 142,000 piculs. 
Some 12,000 picnls of tungsten ore were recovered 
in the same period. 


Hecently weekly 





Kaijan Mining Administration. 
fivures have been as follaws :— 


Output. Sales. 
April 19th 74,946 78.056 
April 26th 74,383 92,660 
May 3rd 72,194 74,685 
Mav 10th 73.383 66,702 


May 17th 74,052 58,695 


Seoul Mining Company.—The mills on the Suan 
Concession treated a total of 18.375 tons of oF 
during April for a gross production of Yen 


216,258.86. 


Reported Mining Corporation ior Fukien.—lt 
is reported that the Fu Yue Company, 4 are 
tion with_a capital of about twenty million dov 
lars, is to be organized in Foochow for the develop: 
ment of mines and electrical enterprises 1” Fukien 
Province. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


New Singapore Postoffice.._The Government 
proposes the construction of a new postoffice at 
Singapore, the cost of which will be $3,000,000. 
The building will be of the most modern design. 





A Causeway to Cennect Singapore Island with 
Johore.—The Legislative Council of the Straite 
Settlements recently gave its sanction to a project 
lone contemplated by the (Zovernment of the 
Federated Malay States, this being the construc- 
tion of @ Causeway or embankment across the nar- 
row Strait which divides Singapore Island from 
the strip of mainland included in the State cf 
Johore. The resolution, unanimously passed by 
the council, approves of the plans which were laid 
before the council in November, 1918. These are 
to allow the Federated Malay States to construct 
across the Johore Straits a causeway carrying with 
it two lines of permanent railway and also a 
roadway of 20-ft. in width, together with a water 
main. According to the plans adopted there is 
to be a lock on the Johore side capable of taking 
the biggest shipping craft in those waters. It is 
stated that the question of the construction of the 
propesed causeway has been fully considered by 
the British Admiralty, which has given its con- 
sent to the scheme. The bridging of the Johore 
Straits according to the plans above stated is 
essentially for the purpose of facilitating the 
linking up of the Singapore Island railway line 
with the southern terminus of the Federated Malay 
States railway at Johore Bahru. At present the 
transportation across this strait is accomplished 
solely by means of a ferry service, necessitating 
the transfer of passengers and freight from one 
train to the other. 


Yokohama Harbor Improvement.,—-Preparations 
are being made for enlarging Yokohama harbor. 
The new Customs Quay will be enlarged to accom- 
modate larger vessels. The scheme will cost ten 
Million yen. 


INDUSTRIES 


Wireless Factory for China.—An agreement has 
been signed between the Chinese Government and 
the Marconi Company for the formation of a 
Chinese National Wireless Telegraph Company 
with a capital of £700,000, half to be furnished by 
the Chinese and half by the Marconi Company, 


for the purpose of forming a Company 
to manufacture wireless apparatus in China 
with Chinese labor and to maintain the 


existing and and future wireless installations. <A 
factory will probably be established immediately 
in Shanghai, which will be the central point of 
distribution, with an auxiliary repair shop in 
lientsin or Peking for the maintenance of the 
stations already purchased or established. By the 
terms of the contract, the Chinese National Wire- 
less Telegraph Company becomes an important link 
in the international chain of companies affiliated 
to the Marconi Company. 

Anshan Works to Increase Output.—The pro- 
duction of pig iron at the Japanese Anshan Steel 
Works in Manchuria is expected to be increased 
200 tons per day at an early date. 


Japanese to Make Tinplate.—The Yawata State 
Steel Works, which has for some time been carry- 
ing on the experimental manufacture of tinplate, ° 
will soon begin regular manufacture. 


Match Factory in Kiangsu.—A match factory 
with Japanese machinery is to be opened in June 
at Nantung, Kiangsu. It is in the hands of Chin- 
ese merchants, 
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New Electric Plant fer Canten.—The Kwang- 
tung Electric Supply Co. have now under construc- 
tion a new power plant at Canton. The ground 
is laid out for a station of an ultimate capacity of 
2,000 K.W. The first installation will be two 2,500 
K.W. sets, each of which have a greater capacity 
than the entire station now in operation. The 
building will be constructed entirely of re-inforced 
concrete and steel and will be provided with wire 
glass windows with steel sashes. Although the 
machinery, structural steel, piping, and the like, 
were bought, of necessity, under war conditions, 
the new plant will contain the best equipment that 
can be bought in America. It consists of the 
following :—2—2,500 K.W. Curtis Steam turbines 
direct connected to General Electric alternators ; 
2—Worthington condensers, 9,000 sq. ft. cooling 
surface in each; 2—Worthington motor driven 





centrifugal cooling water pumps, 9,000 gallons per 


minute capacity each; 4—7,500 H.P. Stirling 
boilers equipped with Murphy Stokers, Babcock 
and Wilcox superheaters and mechanical induced 
draft ; 2—Greene Economizers ; 1—Cochrane Feed 
water heater; and 2—Turbo driven three stage 
centrifugal feed pumps. 


Sine-Japanese Concern for China.—A new com- 
pany which proposes to undertake the spinning 
and weaving of hemp, flax and cotton in China, 
the Sino-Japanese Spinning and Weaving Co. with 
a capital of Y.5,000,000, is now being organized. 


Spinning and Dye Making Plant for Peotung. 
—Chinese merchants have under way the construc- 
tion of a cotton spinning mill and dye mannfac- 
tory in Pootung, the Shanghai suburb. Buildings 
fre in course of erection. 


Organization of Chinese-American Silk Company. 
—Realizing the large business done by the Japan- 
ese in the importation of silk piece goods into the 
United States, the Chinese-American Silk Co. has 
decided to obtain a share of this business by 
importing Chinese silk piece goods from Canton. 
This company is incorporated in the United States 
with a capital of $1,000,000 gold, half of which 
is to be subscribed by Chinese in South China. 
A Chinese, long resident in the United States and 
familiar with this class of goods, has been appoint- 
ed manager in Canton, and has recently purchased 
a large site at Honam, an island opposite Canton, 
for the purpose of erecting factories for the weav- 
ing of fine grades of plain and fancy silks. A 
plan for the factories is being prepared, and a set 
of up-to-date machinery has been recently ordered 
from the United States. The company expects 
to start work in the course of a few months, From 
25 to 50 weaving machines with 100 workmen will 
be accommodated in one factory at the beginning, 
and if everything turns out satisfactorily another 
factory will be erected and more machines ordered. 
A graduate from a silk factory in France will be 
supervising engineer. 


Hanyang Works Expanding.—Work is under 
way on the Hanyang Iron Works, which is to be 
enlarged so that the output of the two smelting 
furnaces will total 280,000 tons a year. The out- 
put of the Shihtzeshan mines has also been in- 
creased to double the original quantity by the in- 
stallation of new machines. 


SHIPPING 


New Steamer Service to North America.— 
The Oriental Steamship Company has decided to 
open a new steamship service to. North America 
via Singapore and the Panama Canal. According 
to a report available the company will place three 
steamers (the s.s. Buyo, Chosen and Kayo) on the 
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line, each being a cargo ship of 8,600 tons. The 
s.s. Buyo Maru has already left Singapore for 
Japan whence she will sail to San Francisco and 
other American ports on the Atlantic. When the 
business prospers the company hopes to run three 
more steamers as big as those mentioned. 


Return of Indo-China Vessels._The last of the 
Indo-China steamers on Government requisition, 
the Hangsang, arrived in Hongkong recently with 
a cargo of Welsh coal, on discharge of which she 
will be handed back to her owners. The Suisang 
and the Mausang, of the same line, have been 
sold ; the first named, a vessel of 2,790 tons bailt 
in 1895, bringing £35,000, ana the second, a vesse] 
of 2,160 tons built in 1893, bringing a price stated 
to be £33,000. | 


Viadivostock Freight Service.—Five Russian 
cargo ships will be placed in service between San 
Francisco and Vladivostock on July Ist, to take 
care of the increasing trade with Siberia. 


Wooden Ship Combination in Japan.—Owners 
of wooden ships have formed a combine which 
will purchase 40,000 tons of wooden ships at Y.200 
per ton, one-fourth of which will be paid in cash 
and the balance in shares of the new company. 
Funds for the cash payment will be obtained from 
Japanese banks with the ships as security. 


New Orleans Service by Japanese Line.—The 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha has now decided to imaug- 
urate a new service between Hongkong and New 
Orleans with a view to shipping Merchandise to 
the central, eastern, and south-eastern States of 
America and also to Cuba. On the outward voy- 
age from Japan vessels on this run will proceed 
via Panama and touch at Cuba. On the return 
voyage they will call at Galveston, Tampico, and 
Vera Cruz, and proceed to Hongkong via Panama. 
The first steamer for this service, the Panama 
Maru, 8,000 tons, will sail from Hongkong shortly. 
She will be followed by other boats regularly. 


Reduction in Freight Rates—The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha have agreed 
to reduce freight rates to South Africa and South 
America by about 25 per cent. The N.Y.K. has 
decided to carry the reduced schedule into effect 
beginning with the Kamakura Maru, sailing from 
Kobe May 20, while the O.S.K. will apply the 
new rates starting with the Hawtt Maru, sailing 
in June. The reduced rates on the principal goods 
are Y.75 on general cargo and cotton goods, Y.60 
on porcelain, sugar, and toys, and Y.50 on matches. 
These rates are- about the same as were charged 
before the war. 

Sino-Japanese S.S. Co.—The grosss profits of 
the Nisshin Kisen Kaisha, Sino-Japanese Steam- 
ship Co., for the last busimess term show an in- 
crease of about Y.500,000 over the previous term, 
but Y¥.400,000 has been devoted towards writing 
off the value of the Hiryo Maru belonging to the 
company’s fleet, the net profit being put at 
Y.1,281,000, as against Y.1,189,000 for the pre- 
ceding term. Dividends are declared at 15 per 
cent., the same as the rate for the previous term. 


FINANCIAL 


Yokohama Specie Bank Increases Capital.— 
At an extraordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Yokohama Specie Bank it Was 
decided that the Bank will increase the present 
capital of 48 million yen (of which 42 million has 
been paid up) to 100 million yen, and that the 
unpaid capital of 6 million yen will be paid up 
by the end of July. Of the new capital amount- 


ing to 52 million yen (520,000 shares), 480,000 
shares will be proportionally distributed among 
the old shareholders, one new share to one old 
one, and the remaining 40,000 shares will be offered 
for public subscription with some premiums. 
Messrs. Fukusaburo Watanabe, Iwao Matsukata, 
Morinosuke Mitsui, Kaisaku Morimura, Suzutaro 
Ichinomiya, Kenji Kodama, and Kimpeo Takeuchi 
were elected Directors. 


Chartered Bank Meeting.—At the ordinary 
general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
which was held at the Bank’s premises in London 
on April 9, and at which Sir Montagu Cornish 
Turner presided, the Profit and Loss Account sub- 
mitted showed a net profit, after providing for 
all bad and doubtful debts, of £576,482,11.1, 
inclusive of £167,261.5.3, brought forward from 
the previous year. The interim dividend at the 
rate of fourteen per cent. per annum paid in 
September last absorbed £84,000, The amount 
now available, is, therefore, £492,282,11.1, and 
the Directors propose to pay a final dividend at 
the rate of fourteen per cent. per annum together 
with a bonus of twenty-five shillings per share, 
making 204 per cent. per annum for the whole 
year, free of income tax; to add £100,000 to the 
Reserve Fund, which wil] then = stand = at 
£2.100,000: to add £25,000 to the Officers’ 
Superannuation Fund; to write off Premises 
Account £40,000, and to carry forward the 
balance of £168,482.11. 


SHIPBUILDING 


First Concrete Ship for Japan.—The first 
concrete ship made in Japan will be launched at 
the Sumida Shipyard, Tokio, in June, for the 
Mitsubishi Company. Her length is 77-ft., width 
18-ft.. and carrying capacity 160 tons. The cost 
of building is estimated at about 15 or 20 per 
cent. less than the cost of a similar steel ship, 
and about 25 per cent. higher than the cost of a 
wooden vessel. 


Haichow Line to Build Mere Ships.—The 
Haichow Steamship Co., owners of the Gweneth 
and Mylie, whose launchings have been mentioned 
in these columns, has decided to build four more 
ships at Shanghai for the salt trade between 
flaichow and Yangtsze ports. 


A. P. Co. te Build Motor Tankers. is 
reported that the Asiatic Petroleum Company 
intend to build three motor tank ships for service 
in the Shanghai-Tientsin-Newchwang run. 


Yangtsze Steamers in Japanese Hands.—The 
two steamers built by a Chinese yard for service 
in the Yangtsze rapids, to the order of Mr. Koode 
Sang, and which have been lying idle at Shanghai 
since their launching, have been sold to some 
Japanese. 


Construction in the Philippines.—The finishing 
work on the three first products of the Philippine 
shipyards is nearing completion and the three 
wooden motor schooners will be put in commission 
shortly by the Luzon Shipbuilding Company of 
Bolinao, Pangasinan, P.I, They are of 550 tons 
d.w.. and are intended for regular passenger and 
cargo service in the inter-island trade. The 
engines being installed by the Luzon Company 
are various. In one a Skandia 4-cylinder, 2-cycle, 
surface ignition motor of 180-200 b.h.p. is being 
fitted: in another is a 100 h.p. Fairbanks Morse 
oil-engine; and in a third, a 100 h.p. Kahlenbug 
engine. All of these are American built. A 
slightly smaller motor-shin being built for the 
island lumber trade at Manila. from Scotch de- 
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signs, is being provided with a 240 b.h.p. 4- 
cylinder Bolinder motor. None of the new boats 
will displace more than 400 tous on account of 
the belief that a larger ship than that is not a 
paying proposition in the Philippines. It is possi- 
ble that later on larger ships may be essayed for 
the trade with the China coast. The plant that 
has been installed at Pangasinan contains machin- 
ery valued at somewhere in the neighborhood of 
P.250,000. Of the present trio of ships the two 
smaller which will be taken over by local shippers, 
will be fitted for freight and passengers, the first, 
the J. W. Simmie being equipped with 12 state 
rooms. 


Japanese Shipbuilding on U. S. Account,— 
Japanese shipyards are busily engaged on the con- 
tracts for ships signed with the U. S. Government. 
A recent census shows 30 ships of 245,850 under 
construction at 13 yards. 


Shipyard Profit.—The Ishikawajima Shipyard 
has made a profit of about Y.1.800,000 for the 
last term. The management proposes to set aside 
a large portion of the profit as reserve, and an 
amount to be carried forward, and to reduce the 
rate of dividends to 30 per cent., which is 10 per 
cent. smaller than for the preceding term. 


Big Passenger Liner for Oriental Run.—The 
Empress of Canada, a new steamer for the Cana- 
dian Pacific Ocean Services. now under construc- 
tion at Glasgow, will be one of the finest passen- 
ger-carrving steamers launched hitherto, and will 
be absolutely the last word in fittings and accom- 
modation. She will be of 22,000 tons, 660-ft. in 
length, 774-ft. in beam, and 535-ft. in moulded 
depth ; and will be driven by Brown-Curtis geared 
turbines with two propellers. She will go into the 
Vancouver-Orient service when completed. 


Taikoo Launches Biz Ship._The s.s. War. 
Driver, one of the well-known standard design 
steamers ordered during the war by the Shipning 
Controller, has been launched by the Taikoo Dock 
& Engineering Co., Ltd.. Hongkong. The vessel, 
which is classed under Llovd’s 100-A1., has been 
built under special survey and is 413-ft. overall 
in length, 52-ft. 2-in. heam and 31-ft. 2-in. in 
depth to upner deck. Two comnlete stee] decks 
are fitted, with steel forecastle, bridce and poop 
decks, the latter deck being wood-sheathed. A 
cellular donble bottom for water ballast has been 
arranged throughout and the peaks are also avail- 
able for water ballast. Seven waterticht bulk- 
heads are fitted in the vessel. forming four cargo 
holds and reserve coal bunker. The cargo hatches 
are exceptionally larcve and suitable for the work- 
ing of bulky cargo: two steam winches are placed 
at each hatch. with derricks fitted to table round 
the mast. The vessel has two steel masts fitted 
with telescopic topmasts arranged to snit the 
Manchester Canal Bridges. Electric light is in- 
stalled thronghont the vessel, also a Marconi in- 
stallation for wireless telegraphv. A steam warp- 
ing windlass is fitted on the forecastle deck for 
anchors and for warping the vessel, and steam 
steering gear at the aft end of the casing on the 
npper deck with control on the navigation bridge. 
Steam heating has been installed for all midship 
accommodation and stoves fitted in the crew 
spaces. Ventilation of the holds and living rooms 
has been amnly provided for. The vessel will 
carry about 8,100 tons deadweight on 25-ft. 1-in. 


draft, and a speed of 114 knots on trial is anti-. 


cipated. The propelling machinery consists of one 
set of triple-expansion surface-condensing engines, 
having cylinders 27, 44 and 73-in. diameter with 
a etroke of 48-in. Three single-ended multitu- 
bular Scotch boilers, 15-ft. 6-in. diameter by 11-ft. 
6-in. long, will supply steam at 180-Ibs. pressure, 
working under Howden’s system of forced draft. 
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Auxuiary machinery consists of Weir's food 
pump, Weir’s general donkey pump, Weir’s ballast 
pump and evaporator. The engines and boilers 
have been constructed entirely by the Taikoo 
Dockyard and Engineering Company. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Canton Trade with U, $.—That Cauton is an 
unportant place in American trade with China jg 
proven by the report of the Consul giving the 
exports to America as Gold $13,426,599, of which 
raw silk accounted for $7,995,462, waste silk for 
$5,015,258, and wolfram ore for $1,546,925. 


Agricultural Bounties in Japan.—During the 
present fiscal year the Ministry of Agricultural 
and Commerce will grant bounties to the amount 
of Tls. 90,290 to the different prefectures where 
farmers are being encouraged to take up side 
occupations, such as the rearing of sheep, the 
keeping of fowls, the manufacture of chip braids 
and so forth. 


Manufacture of Crude-(il Engines in Canton.— 
The oil-engine business has been making rapid 
progress and promises to become an _ important 
factor in the industries of Kwangtung. During 
recent years numerous flat-bottom launches and 


native craft, specially built for operation in the — 


shallow rivers of Kwangsi Province and in the 
Canton Delta, have been constructed and fitted 
with oil-engines which have given satisfactory 
results. From a reliable source it is learned that 
the firm of Hip Tung Wo, capitalized at $120,000 
iocal currency (about $90,000 United States cur- 
rency), employs more than 100 workmen, under 
the supervision of native engineers, in the con- 
struction of these oil-engines. Certain materials 
for the manufacture of shafts, such as huge lathes, 
etc., which cannot be made locally, are purchased 
either in the United States, as evidenced by orders 
placed with foreign commission houses in Canton 
or in Japan. 

In addition to the use of oil-engines for laun- 
ches, severa] silk filatures, smal] weaving factories, 
and rice mills have installed these machines, and 
they have been working quite satisfactorily. The 
consumption of fuel oil is one-half pound per hour 
for each horsepower, and the price is $35 to $4 
local currency per ton. The Asiatic Petroleum 
Co., which has branches in the interior, is the 
only firm in Canton supplying this oil. 

With the addition of the Kwong Nam factory, 
where more 
employed in its dockyard, in which ships up 
3,000 tons can be built, there is every reason 
believe that the future prospects of the develop- 
ment of oil and steam engines for the shipbuilding 
industry ef Canton are most encouraging. 


Fire Floats for Canton.—According to 
engineer of the Canton Municipality, $15,000 will 
be spent on three fire floats for the Pearl River. 
As soon as the site for wharves is decided and 
surveyed, the construction will be started. 





Manila te Hold Victory Carnival.—The Philip 
pine Carnival Association has decided to hold its 
1920 show in the form of a Victory Carnival. The 
increasing popularity of the Manila carnival has 
led to confidence in the success of a bigger display 
in 1920. 


Aeroplanes for China,—The first machines thé 
will be sent to China on the Handley-Page contract 
will be twin-engine biplanes converted to commer: 
cial uses. The planes will seat ten passengers 3 
carry 1,800-Ibs. of cargo. 


than 1,000 workmen are already | 
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